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ABSTRACT 

Hearings on the bill to establish the Peace Academy 
are presented. The bill proposes tc create an educational institution 
in the United States to further the understanding of peace among 
nations. Major objectives of this institution are to consider the 
dimensions of peaceful resolution of differences among nations, to 
train students in the process of peaceful resolution of differences, 
and to inform governmental leaders of peaceful methods of conflict 
resolution. Statements of senators, experts in international affairs, 
religious spokesmen, American and foreign educators, professional 
arbitrators, and peace organization members in favor of the bill are 
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treatments of educational priorities, worldwide responsibilities, the 
need for a U.S. Peace Office, past resistance to the establishment of 
a Peace Office, and methods of international mediation. A directory 
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(JEOROE WASHINGTON PEACE ACADEMY ACT, 1076 



THURSDAY, MAY 13, 1976 

U.S. Senate, 

SunCOT^MTTrEE ON EDUCATION OF TIIE 

Co^i:NnTTEE OX Laiior and Public Welfare, 

Washington, D.C. 
The snbconinHttpo met, piu-suant to notice, at 10 o'clock in room 
1:M8. \hi} r{i|)it()]. Senat(^" riailmnu* Poll (r'baii*maii of the sabconi- 
niittoo) pivsidinir. 
Present : Sejifaor' Pell. 

Also pn>sent : Senators TTartke and TTatfiekl. 

Senator Petx. The subcommittee ^-ill come to order. 

Tins mornin^^ Ave'll bear testimony on le^rislation conceminc: 
S, 1970, <be bill to establish a Georf^e Washinpjton Peace Academy. 
Tt is a propos-il to (»reate an institution to further the understanding? 
of peace amon^^ nations in cooperation amon^? people. Tt is fitting? to 
hirn oi.r thouf?lits to this siihject since it was the wish of our first 
President. His spirit is still with us, and no effort could be more 
applauded. ^Fore than that, this act is very appropriate in this Bi- 
centennial year. 

Our witnesses today include Senators TTartke and TTatfiokb who 
will join me at the podium, and a nnml>er of representatives coming? 
from various instit^itions int(n-ested in the study of peace. T applaud 
their testimony, and T ^voidd add at this time that since there are a 
irreat many witnesses on the schedule and the time pressures bein^? 
what they are, T would hope that all the ^vitnesses would limit them- 
selves to a verbal presentation lasting? 5 or 10 minuten only. T think 
any th()u<rhr vww IxM-xprcsscd in that tinu\ The Full text of each presen- 
tation will he put in full in the record. 

fTbe text of S. IDTG follows:] 

(1) 
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S. 1976 



IN THE SKXATK OF THE UNITED STATES 

Ji NT. IS (If^risliitive day, Ji'nk 0), 1075 
Mr. HAfriKF. (fnf Uinisilf uiul Mr, IIatKiKM)) ititrodiUM'il tlu> foUnwiiiij: lull; 
wiiich \v!js iviul t\vii'(^ :uul ivfontui to ihv. C'ummiltof on IaiUh ami Public 



A BILL 

To ostaMish an cdiirafu>iml iiisfitutinn in tlio Ignited Slates 
fuiniliiig the goal of the Nation's first Presidfut, George 
Washington, to InrlluT ilie nn«l(^rsta:uling of the i)ro(vss and 
state of peaec among nations and eoopuration between 
peoples; to consider tlic dimension^ of peaeefnl resolntion 
of dillereuees among nations; to train students in the proeoss 
of peaceful resohition of difTercnces; to inform governmental 
Ii'aders of peaceful nudhods of eouflii't resolution; and for 
other purposes. 

1 Be it cnachd h[l (he Sowfe ami House of lieprcscnta' 

2 (ires of iJic United States of America in Coiigns.^ a.sscmhled, 

3 That this Act may he eited as ihe "(Jeorge Washington 
•i Peaee Academy Act". 

5 STATKMKST OF FIN'DINOS AND PUlM'OSKS 

G Sicr. 2, The Congress finds and declares that— 
11 
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(7) (Iijit MVoiMR's to .'lie peaceful cxisUMicc of ualioiis 
aiul p(M)pl(\s hohvmi and among Ihcmselvos arc many 
and varied, stMue knmvn olliers unknown, which should 

analyzed and utilized, to increase the likelilaMul of 
peaceful nvsohuion of dilTerenees; 

(8) it is necessary to train ami in.struc^t individuals 
in methods of resoiviu'j; cnnflicts among nations hy util- 
izing avcimcs of peaceful cooperation and miderstandin<r- 

(n) peace studies have acc()lerated within existinjr 
ai-adeniic i«'stitutions on a disciplinary hasis without the 
full interiliseij)linary inquiry that the Academy will pur- 
sue, whii:li ilisciplinary studies should he crn'ourai^ed: 

(10) thjit ^overamenlal lenders should he informed 
i>f the (linu'usions of peace, and alternatives should he 
availahh^ to resolve conflict situations; and 

(11) international connuunication systems which 
have expedited the How of infiM'mation, culture to cul- 
ture, should be evaluated to deterniine hehavi(U'ial altera- 
tion and ascertain patterns of innnencc on relations 
anuuig nations. 

DErrxiTIONS 

Si:c. As used in this Ail :i'e term — 

(1/ "xVcademy'' means the C "Tge Washington 
Peace A(»ademy es{a])lished umier this Act; 

9 
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(I) it is rsscutlal to the I'liiU'tl States that poace 
aiiuuig luitions aiul fuoponititui holweoii peoples be 
pamiinmiit national goals; 

(-2) ihal people \nn'n into liberiy, dedieated U) the 
propusilion that life shoihl be eberislieil, anil fmii in 
Jhcir lielief lliat llie pursuit of happiness is a funilaniental 
right, sbouhl examine and determine nu'tboils for peace- 

8 fnl resohition of eonlliets, 

9 (3) history is replete with instances of the overt 
resolution of ililTerences between nations and groups of 

11 peitple; 

V2 (4) that means and methods of destruction of life 

13 available to developed nations, and increasingly hecom- 

14 ing available to developing nations, insure that future 
!■) conflicts will be even more devastating than those of the 
IG past; 

17 (5) there is a need for a study of the duncnsions of 

18 peace among nations of the world in order to inform 

10 decisionmakers of alternative resolutions to conflicts; 

20 (6) there is a need to uiquirc into the empirical 

21 and historical nature of the process of pca^c and to ex- 

22 amine the disciplines in :;he social, behaviorial, and phys- 

23 ical sciences, and the arts and hmnanities to extract 

24 methodologies which will provide information and new 

25 techniques to develop alternatives to conflict situations; 
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1 (2) *'J>(»anr' jiu'iuis llie Board of Trustees nf the 

2 Aciidriiiy ; 

:» (')) "Kxi'iutivc Cuiiim!i tee" incauH the Kxeeiilivc 

•I Conuiilltee of ilie Academy: and 

T) (4) "selinol year" means au ele\'eu-iinMi(li period 

*i ill earli calendar year as eslal»lislied l>y the Board. 

7 KSTAIlMSliMKNT 

8 Sl-:r. 4. (a) There is estahhshed in the I'liited States 



U o|" Aiiu'rica an eihiraiional institution \vhieh shall he known 

U) a< ihe *'(ieni-nt. \\'asliingt<,»n Peaee Academy". The Academy 

II shall iii^lniei and train for ser\-ice in peaceful resolution, and 

l*i iiili'rnatioiial dcvclopniciil and cooperation activity, selected 

i:i pcr^nn- he called jicace academ}' students. The oi;j;aiii/a- 

14 tioii (tf (he Acadi^niy >hall he prescrihed h}' ilie IJonrd of 

15 Trnslecs. 



H> (I)) The adniiuistration of the Acadcni}- sliall inehide — 

17 ( I ) the Chaiic<dlor; 

J8 ('J) a Dean of the l''aciilty, who shall he a senior 
profesx)!' ; 

•JO (*>) a Hean o' Sludcnts, who sliall he a senior pro- 

21 fessor; 

2*2 (■^) ten and not more than twenty senior 

23 professors; 

24 (T)) Re.i;'istrar; and 

25 (0) a J)ireetor of Admissions. 
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1 IIOAHI) OK TKUSTKi:S 

2 Si>:r, r>. (;i) Tlio AcatU'iny shall liMvr a Woiwd of Tnis- 
;> Irt's con^isliiig of |liirly-f(nir iiu'imImts as follows : 

4 ( I ) iliv Tivsiilc'iU who s1k»11 he ^ 'luiirnmn ; 

5 ('2) (lie ScciTlary f)f Iloahh, Kihiciition, mid Wol- 
() fail'; 

7 {'») im- clmiriuaii of tho ('oiiiniiiloo (Hi T'oroiirn 

S Ilolations of [\w St'iaUc; 

0 ) the ciiainiiaii <if tho C'iminilt(i\ on lu(onia- 

jO tional lli'latioiis of llu- House ui' IU'[HTscMilati vos ; 

11 (5) (ho Socivtary oi State: 

y2 (<>) tlio Aiiihassjidor of the I'liiteil States to tlie 
T'niled Nations; 

14 (7) tlie (IminnaM of the I*\Mler;il Couiieil on the 

17) Arts ;ni(l Iliniianities ; 

16 four inein1)i'rs, a|»]»ointe(l hy the IVesidiMit ])ro 

17 tein|Mii'e (tf Hie Situate, ti[)oii the reeonnnendations of 

18 the niJijorily leader of ihe Seniite and the minority leader 
in of the Senate; 

20 four ineudn'rs ;iH[»oiuted hy (lie Spealxer <»f the 

21 House of Re[)resenta lives. u[»on the rec(tnuneudalions 

22 of tln' majority leader of the Iloiwe and tlu' niiuorily 
2;5 leader of the Hou<e : 

24 (10) ei<^]i[een inein1)ers ii[>]>o)nte<l hy tlie Presidi'nt 

25 of tlie rtiited States upon tlic ree<Munieu(hition of an ad- 
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1 vlsory cuiUK'H niJidi' of Icadrrs in (he :k*ii(]*':::1(' coiii- 

:> iminliy llmnighdUi the riiid'd Stales iiiul persons who 

:j Div nToi^iii/t'd odiicaiors and (is of [>ri)iuImMU'e 

4 ns^orijiti'il witli llie niicciueiit of iiiU-nuilioiml en- 
r> OjM'i'ali'')!. ln';UM'('il cnulllrl rcsaliilinii. niul world ]iViu'0 
it .'iiid ii)idc'rsl!ii'.diii;Li : and 

T (II) tli(' dianroller. 

5 (..) The rre^Idoiit shall in his ahsiair? desi^niale one 
!i in (ho inonjliors of (hi- r>i>ard to act as ( 'hairnian. 

10 {(•) The (mil of oiliee of ear]i uieinhcr {\f (he IJoard 

11 ajtpoiiilod nnder (•lans('s (?^), (1)) . aud (10) of suhscrilon 
V2 (a) of I his section shall Ik; seven years. Each !ueniher sorv- 
\o in«j; e\ ollicio shall ser\e for as lonL^ as he serv(\s in the [)osi- 
14 tion referred to in idiuises (1) thnHi,L;*li (7) and elanse (11) 
l'> of sncli ^nhsection. I'^ach nn.Mnher of the IJoard shall eon- 
1^' linnc to serve nnlil his or her sm-eessor lias ap[)oinl(Ml 
1" and (jaalilied, and eaeli a[ti)i>inted nieniher may he reap- 
1'^ jH)intod to sorv(,' an iiddltional term of seven, years. 

19 (d) Th(^ inendxTs of the l]o;ird shall not, hy reason 

20 of siM'h mcnd/ership, l»e deemed ollieers or tMnployees of the 
'Jl TniJed yiates, 

21' (e) A niemher of the B(>ard appoiiited under clauses 
(^^), (l)).imd (in) ofsnh<crtion (a) of tlii< section may he 

*J4 removed hy the appoiniinj^ authority for nuilfeasanee in of- 
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I'nv or for pi'isisiriit iu'«^Um'1 of or iiuiMlity lo discharge liis 

.J (f) Thv IJoiinl .-liall inrt-t not Io<> tliaii two tiiuos diir 

.J. iiii;- fai'li School year. 

[ir'j Tlie P.oanI -Iiall e^(ahlisli siicli !ulvis(»ry t'ouiu'ils 

(■ as it >hall dreiii appniprinto anil iioressary to advise the 

Y iMi.trd on tin* activiiifs of the Academy. 

^ (h) The r»oard sliall visil the Aeadeiny amiiially and 

() iilo wiih llie Senate and the House of rieprescntati ves an 

^0 annnal rejjort wliii-h >ha!l due williin sixty days after the 

II co\oplctlon of the auiwial >rliool year. 

(i) Meml)i'rs ui llie r»oard who are not. regular f;:li- 

i;^ time employees of tiie Knited Stales shall he e.ititled, while 

14 sei'vinn- <»u Imsine-s of the Aradt'my, to r^.^'ive t-oinpensa- 
IT) tioii at rates fixed hy the rresid<'nt; and while so serving 
li; away fr(Mn tlieir homes or regnlar places of hiisiness, they 
17 may he allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 

15 of suhsi>tenec, as authorized hy stM-tiou 5703 of title 5, 
11) Tnited States Code, f))r persons in Government, service eia- 
'JO ployed inicrijiitJently. 

o|[ ADMINlSTHATrON 

o-j Sicf. 0. (a) The Board of Tnistec> sliall appoint the 
Chanrclhu-. hy and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
21 The riian<Mdlor shah hold ofiice for a XK'riod of six year:? 
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I (4) tlie Director of Admissions, 

'J from anion;; individuals who in* roas(Mi of rrk-vant oxpon- 
ence. (raining, or service, arc especially (lunlifiod to serve. 

4 (t.) The Chancellor sliall Mp[M»iut or assign, on a fall- or 
T) part-time basis, such assistant and associate professors, visit- 
G ing professors, officers, stalT, instnietors, and (^tlicr personnel 
7 as tlic needs of tlie Academy reqnire. Sudi appointments 

5 and assign.!. 'eT>rs sliall be with the advict* of tlic Executive 
I) ('nnimiltec. 

10 (f) There sliall be a Chaplain at the Academy, who 

II in!i<t br a clergyman, appointed by the Chancellor for a 
pj irriii of three years, who may he reappointed. 

j;; (m ) The ( 'lianccllnr shall be responsildc for the adiiiinis- 

U Iratieii of (he Academy and for all facilities and tangible 

IT) pn>[)erty of the Academy, 

\i\ (h) The Chancellor of the .Vcademy may grant a leave 

17 of a)>scnce for the period of ilie snspciisi(»n of the ordinary 

IS academic studies, without deduction of pay or allowances, to 

pj a professor, assistant or associate professor, instructor, or any 

'JO other odicer of the Academy, 

^1 .Monssiox or STfnKNT.s 

o._, Skc. T. (a) The authorized strength of the Academy's 

j:; >(iidciil l»ody shall total not more than five limidrcd students. 

The «^ludciit body >liall be selected and c<»mpo>rd in the fol- 

2o lowing manner: 
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(I) Vj'M'h S.;u:it(n* ninl Rt'])n scMiUilivo niid dclt ^'Mti- in 
(Auigivss, iiH'luding the di'lcgatos irom territories of ilu' 
rnileel States, (lie ilele<,rate from tlie J)islrie( i>f C'wluinlMa. 
tlie Resident C'oniniissinner from Tiiertt) Kiet), sliall Moiniunle 
two eaudidates to take the eom])etiiive e.Namiiiatioii for ad- 
niissiou to the Academy, froiu among whicli grou]> <>ne-lialt* 
of tin* euterinii; stnih-nts will inally he seh»/'te(l ae(i'r(Iiii<^ to 
criteria wliieli shjill Im' estardisln'd hy r!ie C'hanei'Hor and (In* 
Hoard i)f Admissions. 

(J) Xot less tlmn 10 per centum nor ni(»re than 2i) j>er 
centum of tin* iMiterin^L!: chsss may he citizens (jf a h»rei.i;n 
ennntry, seh'cted in order of merit as estaidished l>y couiju'li- 
live exnnnnation andt)tin'r criteria estaljhsJied hy the <'han- 
cidlor and l^oard of A<hin»ions. 

(3) Xot k'ss than :)0 per centum nor more thnn ^|() jjcr 
centum of the enlerinn* class wnl he >eh'cted fr(un lh(»Ne s[\\- 
dents who h:ive grathialetl fn-m an accredited four-ycur eoi- 
h'Li'e or imiversiiy and who have a|>i»hed for adnnssiim lunh'r 
(he re^nd:ir admis>inii< procedure h)r irr.-Khnile stdmoj. Sndi 
s(uih ntN >h.dl l)e chosen ou ihc h;i<i< of compi'iitive exrimina- 
lion .-iUiI olher crileria which .-hah he cstahhshed hy ihe 
( 'hiUM I'lNn- ;nul ]5nord of Adnn<-inu< i»f ilie Academv. 

(i)) I'iaih sHuh'ut >han he ap[h)iMt(Ml l)y llic IVi'sith-iil. 
I'lai-h appoinhncnt is conditional until ihe >ludcnt so ap- 
pointed is adniitled. 
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1 (r) No iiulividiml slinll bt* clij^iblc for ii(li)ii<>i(»ii to the 

2 AcjidoiMV unless .-iicli iiulividiial lui> been iiwarded :i bae- 
nilaiireate dc^^ree from an aeereilited institution of lu«,Mier 

.] eduealion, or a degree wbieh the IJeiri.stnir detenniiies is 
li'enerally recoirni/ed as the ecjulvahMit of a l)aeealaurea(e de- 
i; u'lee aNvarded ujxui graduation from an institution of liigher 
7 eihicatinn h)eated in the Tiiited States of Aiueriea or in u 
S toreiii'U eounti'v. or uid''s< the individual has eNjxM'iiMU'e whicli 
f) the ('haneelhu' determines is eiinivalcnt to. or of i'([ual value 
10 with, su(di a degree. 

J 1^ (d) The (.'liam elbM' shall aj)i)oint a P»oard of AdmisMtuis, 

whose constilueucy shall eoui\n'ise at least diree students 
y.\ and seven faeulty nuanbrrs. ii:(duding the Dean of Students, 
1 i which >hall lu* muler the direction of ihe Director of Admis- 
15 >ituis. Admi»i<>n criteria shall l>e set i>y the Cham-ellor and 
H; the Iwi.'ird of Admi->ions with the advice of the !)oard of 
17 Tru>te(s, and should include the results of competitive exani- 
IS in.Miion as (tidy oiu^ imlex <»f a variety of indices whi(di anu»ng 
i;) (Uhn-s wnidd include the apidicant's leadership qualities, 
'2i\ personality, variety of e\inu"icnce and expertise*, aiul eom- 
l!l mitmeiit to flic eau<(^ of peace and cooperation, 
'2-2. (c) The Pioard may limit the muiiber of -tudenl- au- 

2.\ thuri/cd i«t b(» ;ippoinl(Ml uudci' this section to tlu^ mnnlier 
2\- that can br adequately ace(uumodalcd at the Academy as 

17 
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^ (IcIcniiiiKul l>y 15t)ar(l after ('(Hi>iiliiiig' with the Mxeinilivo 

v» ( '(miiiiittco. 

COUKSH OK INSTKl't TlON 

.[ ^Ei\ 8. (ii) Each stiuloiit of the Academy shall eomplulo 

5 two years of inslniciion iiiul traiiiintr U)V a master of arts 

j) (le<^ree, which may iiiehuh* [n'.it.-U (►f ap[)ro]>riate iiiterusliip 

7 and field Iraiuooship. 

<^ (I)) The Exoeunve ( 'oiimiitfeo sliall i)re<eriho the courses 

() of instruction aiu] Irainiiiir (tlTercd hy tlie Academy. S]»ecial 

10 cmjdiasis sliall l)c placed upon flic skills noressary to achicN'c 
\Y n.itional. rei»:ional. and intcrnatioiial cooperation, the early 

idcntideution and avoidance of pttssilde areas of (Mniiru*!. the 

\:\ ahility to resoh'c conllicts in a peaccfnl nnjiv, and in the 

11 promotion of hnmanc and jnst nati(mal poli<*ies with respect 
IT) to international pence and inicrcnltnral ninltM*s(andinii- an<l 
li; ihc jn'cjtaration of teachers of peace stndic^. 

IT (c) V]nn\ tile satisfactory comj>le(ion of the [)rescrihed 

IS conr>e of inslnicti-r: and trainin*:', the student shall i)e award- 

jj) cd a master of arts de^n'ec. 

1>0 (d) Tlu^ l']x(\'iui\'(^ Conimittec under the i^encral sn])er- 

'2\ y\>u>\\ of ilu^ lioard shall estahlish tin* sclio(d year of the 

'2'2 .\<'a(len)y. 

'2',] (c) 'iiic .\cademy may arranii'e hu* short courses of 

•2{ in^trnciicin and sennuars I'or ( rn\-(^i nnnuit eiiiployec<. and 

>7j leaders in the piddie conmuiui ty. Xo d(\u'rce may i»e awarded 
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.1 fur tills corns ' work. Init Ji t'tM'lKlciitt' (Icsrriljiug tlio activity 
mav 1)1' liianlcd at tlu' tiM'iuiiialioii of {\iv vmi^v or seminar. 

:5 STIPKXDS AND TUANKI. ANI> Tlf ANSI'OKTaTIOX 

4 AM.OWANCKS 

r, Si:r. [). \vAv\i slmU'iil i>f tlio Acadciny s nil lu' nitilli'd 

i) U) rtM'i'lvt* — 

7 (0 stipend in an anionnt detenniued hy (ho 

5 I'nard of Trustees o I' • A 'thin the ran.<ro oi stipends 
[) [►ava))le under e(>niparal)le Go-ernnu'nt proi^rani prn- 

10 vidiii:^^ fnr the education of students : and 

11 (:>) reasoiial)h» travel and tran<i)ortation allow- 

12 anees. inidudin.ii' transportation for his innnediato family* 
1:5 hoiiscdiold -roods, ami personal t'lTeefs. ini(h'r re.irnlations 
14 pi'(»>('rihed l)y (he !>oard. hnt sueh allowance^ shall not 
in exceed tin* allowances [>ayal)le inuh»r st:clion ^u'J'.) of 
V't r>. Tnited States Code. 

V AGKKKMKNT.s liY STTDKNTS 

18 Si:n. 10. (a) I'iach student selei'ted for adnnssion to the 

V.) Academy, who is a citizen of the Tnited Stales, shall si,<rn an 

20 airreement that if he eompleles the course of instruction and 

21 (raining al the Academy he will s(»rve in a jaddie or private 

22 nonpntlit ai^eney or internati(Uial orpmi/ntion or with an 
2:) airencv. oilicc. or dejKirtnient of ("lovenunent in any area ap- 

24 prov'd ])y the Executive Pommittec for a ])eriod not to 

25 exceed two years. 
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1 (I>) Till' rcHiiiii'emc'iit of .snKsocliou (a) of this .^icellou 

L! may be wiuvoil t\\v VuXvcwUvc roiiiiuittoe, hut only for 
;; i^ooil I'aii.so sliown. 

-I AD.MINISTK'ATIVK IM;()VKSI()>S 

5 Skc. II. 111 addition tn any niilliority vi'stod in it 

{> ]\y oiIkm' provisions of this Avt, llu^ AiadiMiiy. in (*arryiiiii' out 

7 its tun(*tion<. is antliori/ed t(f — 

8 (I) prosfi'ihc siudi nv^^nlations as it dronis iiocc^ 
!) sary: 

10 (2) rrotMvc in<nioy a>;d oihor projxM'ty ilonadM], 

11 hi'(|ncatlie(]. or (irvi^cd. \\iihont i*oiidiliini av ri^^l riclion 

12 ollR'r tliiiu tliat ii la' fo-.- tlic piir[>oM's of llic Acadoiii}' 

13 and to n>t\ stdl, or othc/wiso dispose of swell property f(»r 
' ^ tlie j>urposi! of (.'arryiiiii out its functions ; 

^'^ (:]) in tlie discretion of tlie Aea<]i'niy, receive 

(and use. soil, or ollicrwix; dispose* of. in aeeordMiice 

^* with (danse- (2)) money and (tther [n*operty donated.. 

IxMpu'atliiMl, or devi.H'd to ilie Ac;uli'iiiy wiili a eondilion 
or y<^<lrie^ion. in(dudiii.ijc a eondilion tliat the Aea(U'niy 
use oilier funds of the AnMleniy for llic purpo.^c of the 

-1 gift; 

(4) obtain (be services of e\])ert.s and consnltanl.s 
ill ae( i>i'dance with tlu^ provisions of section .*WO0 of titles 
."). KniKul Slat(\< i^nlv; 
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1 (f)) i\vvv\){ and utilize ihv services of voluiihuy niul 

2 ijom'oiiipeiisMtcd pcrsoiuiel rciiiilnirsc (Iiem for (ravel 

3 expenses, iiielmliiig* per iliem, ns nutliorized l»y seelion 

4 .37()'> of iille f). United Stntes Code; 

5 ((I) enter inli» eontriiets. nri-;,nl>, or oilier nrrange- 
(: iiienis, nnxlifieations tlierenf, to enrry ont tlu» provi- 
7 sioiis (►f lliis Act. ;ind sndi eontraets or niodiHealicMis 

(Iieri'of may, with t!ie eoncurrenee of tlu» (wo-iliirds of 

J) du' nienilu'rs of ilie Tjoard. he entered into witliout per- 

]() foriiianee or ollii'r honds and witliont re,L;*ard to seetion 

11 :;T()0 of the lu.'vised Statutes, as anuMided (41 U.S,C. 

yy ->) ; J^nd 

(7) make advances, progress, and other pnyniciits 

14 whieli llie Board deems necessary under this Act without 

15 regard to the provisions of seetion IjfUS of the Ecvised 
IG Statutes, ns amended (o I IJ.S.C, ry29) , 

17 (h) Tlie dianccllor sliall snhmit to tlie Congress nii 

IS amiual report on llie operation of the Academy under this 

19 Act, whicli sliall include sueli reeonnneudatious as lie deems 

20 npj>ropriate. 

21 COMPKSSATION OF OFFICKHS 

*J2 (a) Tlie Clianccllor sliall he compeusaled at 

2:> the rat(» prescriljcd for level TV of tlie Executive Schedule 

24 under section T):', 1,1 of title T), United States Code. 
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1 (1)) The Demi of the Faeiilty nnd the Dean of Students 

2 slijiH he t'oiiipensMted at the rate preseribed for level V of such 

3 Sehediilo. 

4 (r) Section 5108(c) of title 5, United States Code, is 

5 nmeiided hy striking out the period at the end of paragraph 
G ( 12) of sueb seetion the second time it appears and inserting 

7 in lieu thereof a seniieolou and hy adding at the end thereof 

8 the following: 

y 'Ml''*) ^Ii^* Get)rge Washington Peace Academy, 

10 suhject to the standards and procedures prescribed by this 

11 chapter, may place an additional 31 positions in GS-IG, 

12 OS-17, and CJS-18 for purposes of carrying out its 

13 functions/'. 

AUTJIORI/ATION 

1*"^ Skc. 13. There are authorized to ho appropriated to the 
Academy such sums as may he neces,^ary to carry out the 
1" provisions of this Act. 
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Senator Pkll, Would Mr. Spi^ncor Gri*: coino forward, pleaso? 

You're representing Xornian Cousins of the Saturday Review? 

Mr, Grin, Yes. Nonnau couldn't be liere, but we were botli sclied- 
uled, as I understand it. 

Senator Pell. I ^^-eatly re^jret lie could not ho here. He is an old 
friend of mine. I hope you'll give him my affectionate and warm 
regards. 

Mr. Grin. Tlmnk you, Senatoi- Pell. He did drop us a note and 
asked to be remembered to you and to the members of tlie connnittee, 
l>ecau.se he is particularly interested in the bill. 

Harlan Cleveland will ])e along becau.se we liad ])reakfast and he's 
on his way here, so be will l>e here to testify shortly. 

STATEMENT OF S. SPENCER GRIN, J.D., D,0,L., Ph. D., SATURDAY 

REVIEW 

I find it pai-ticularly appropriate that the hearings on tlie Peace 
Academy should be lield ])efore tliis committee, ^fr, Cliairman, be- 
cause the chainnan of tlie committee. Senator Ila'Ti.son Williams of 
New Jersey, and yourself, ^fr. Cliairman, of tlie Suboonnnittee on 
Kducjition! luive a'spcrial cduejitiouul licritage wliicli luirkens back to 
before tlie Kcvolutionary Wiii'. On tlu^ eve of the American Pevohi- 
tiou tluuv were nine eo]]e<res in exi.strnce in tlie Colonies, one of whicli 
was named Kliode Island, and another. New Jersey; the others were 
irurvuni. William and Mary, Philadelphia, Vale, Queens, Kings, 
(^ohuubia, and Dartmouth. 

My task this morning is to avoid any aphori.sms and get down to 
.some of the practical and educational eurricubun aspects of the bill, 
and to answer a number of questions which have already been posed 
with I'e.spect to S. 1070. 

yiy credeiitinis are a J.D. iiud D.O.T^. in international law, having 
txiugiit international education, and a Ph, D. in international educa- 
tion, and so aside from being as.sociated with the Saturday Review 
as its former publisher and vice chairman of tbe l>oard, I think T 
can directly talk to some of questions which have Ix^en asked. For 
example, the magazine editor of tbe U.S. News and World Peport, 
Howard Flieger, asked tbe question in his full-page editorial "How 
Do We Teach Peace ?" Senator Buckley wrote "Although the goals of 
tbe proposed academy are certainly admirable, can the countrs^ afford 
to institute such a program at this time, and would this in.stitution 
duplicate .services already being offered in existing universities?" 
Senator Stevenson wrote,' "On tbe face of it it inakes a lot of .sense, 
but I wonder whether it would work out in practice.'' 

I have developed a diale(\.v'al method u.sed by Socrates in my 
paper, which is to have a fictional docent asking the questions and a 
factual respondent, my.self, answering, "Will it work in practice?" 
And to the more humorous one of Professor Zuckercandle, who 
might ask, "It works in practice, but will it work in theory?" And I 
suggest that it will work in both areas, 

I will eliminate all the definitions which are in the paper and get 
right down to the question of bow do you teach peace and what will 
Ik* the focus of the academy. 
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I might note that Dr. John Wallace of tlic International School of 
the P^xperinient. in Tnternntional Ijvin*r, when he filed with the U.S 
Office of Education liis annual report he noted that the list went on 
for 24 pages, but there was no listin^r or provision for peace studies 
as an acadeunc discipline, despite tiie fact that there are over 300 
diilerent colleges and university graduate coui-ses in peace studies in 
this country today. 

The predilection of the student toward the Acadeniv would be to 
have his skills sharpened and abilities focused for Government serv- 
ice T use the word "his'' meaning either his or her, for our language 
still has not come up with a meaningful all-encompassing pronoun. 

What will be the focus of the Academy'^ 

Fii-st: The Academy will train individuals in the development of a 
posture to early identify and to relievo the tension of a conflict situ- 
ation. Experimental and new methodology will be extracted from 
those who are expert in the art of negotiation, arbitration, and medi- 
ation. Labor lawyers, Meniber.s of Congress, union negotiators, diplo- 
mats, all have experience in this field. 

Second: The Academy will hone the skills of its students to under- 
stand the complexities of extracting and communicating necessary 
data relative to the poti>iitial conflict situations. 

The most important thing, Senator Pell, T think, is that a gradu- 
nte of the Academy who serves an intern.shi]) in Government will 
ideaHy not only be expert in the art of peaceful conflict resolution, 
but will al.so have shnrj) skills in computer systems and budget analy- 
sis, report writing, communications, behavioral and cultural analysis, 
and problem solving. Such a graduate should also be able to provide 
a fresh orientation to any task to be undei-faken, for it is hoped that 
this training will provide new insights into our interdependent world, 
and Harlan Cleveland will have much to say about the need for new 
institutions in the world. 

Third: The Academy will i)rovide researchers and teachers of 
peace studies and create a climate hopefidly like Eockefeller Uni- 
vei'sity creates for science study. 

Fourth: As part of the internship naturallv these students will 
go right into Government, and it's hoped that at least 15 percent of 
the total student body will go back to their host conntrv, that is, that 
there will Ix^ foreign students as well taught in the ^^ays of peace 
rather than the ways of war. 

On pages 8 through 12 of my ])aper, there is a definitive curriculum 
which T was asked to give, although T suggested earlv on that the 
final euri'iculum .should be left to those who finallv' establish the 
Academy, but in the curriculum from page 8 to 12 you will notice that 
it is broken down to division 1, divi.^ion 2 and division 8. Division 1 
has .'^2 credits of required courses, which includes such things as 
mathematics for management, wliich w^ould be to have mathematical 
concept employed in budget analysis, optimization problems, public 
speaking and efTective comunmication, in addition to the normal his- 
torv^ and philosophy of nonviolent resolution of conflict, arbitration, 
mediation, and conciliation. 

Division 2 would actually be an internship working in Government 
and also simulation of conflict techniques. 
Division 3 would be a series of electives. 
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As T go on in niy statement to puges 11, 12, and 13, yon find various 
other functions that tlic Peace Aondeniy couhl give to tlie l>ody at 
large, sncli as lectures to people in Washington, taking seminars for 
Government oflirials who are interested in tliis type of ^vork, a jour- 
nal of peace studies, and provich^ other relations \;ith Government 
agencies relat ive to the peace movement and ])eaee study. 

T think the most important thing T would submit is that a study 
of educational progress in the United States suggests that new insti- 
tutions are neecUnl to provide change. Old institutions have suflicient 
diniculty in adapting to change, hut have not heeu the })recursors of 
change. As new needs are p(U*ceived new institutions have been cre- 
ated. TiOok, for example, at how educational institutions were born 
be(viuse of need. Before the American T^evolution there were only nine 
colleges, and after the l^evolution our Founding FatheiN put great 
stress on new educational goals and more institutions, but already 
there was skcj)ticism. For example. Alexander Hamilton's father-in- 
law said about the establishmeitt of ITnion College. '^INFay indulgent 
Heaven protect an institution calculated to ]')romote virtue and the 
weal of the peo])le." 

In the period of 17.^0 to 1S02, more than twice as many colleges 
were chartered in the T'^nited States than in the previous 150 years. 

In 1R02. when Congress created the Military Academv at West 
Point, there was a changed em])hasis on technology*, and that was 
already apparent. Fdgar Allan Poe, who went to the ■Vfilitary Acad- 
emy for 1 year, wrote a sonnet. He said: 

Scieiioe, sweet flniiffhter of old time thon art 
Who altero.^^t aU tiniijrs with thy peeriiiff eyes 
Why preyst th^n thus \\\Hm the poet\s heart 
Vulture, whose wiiips are dull realities. 

What is meant by that is that not everyone believes that this is the 
only root, although a very necessary root, to security in our lifetime. 
We need the military, but we also need a discipline in peace studies. 

^^Hien the need for more broadly ba.sed popular education was per- 
ceived after the Civil War, the land grant college movement came 
into Ix'ing and became one of the great forces of economic and social 
mobility. Charles William Eliot of Harvard was moving Harvard 
toward university status and noted in 1002: '-The graduate school of 
Harvard did not thrive until the exami')le of Johns Hopkins forced 
our faculty to put their strength into the develo])ment of our insti- 
tution for graduates." 

Could a Peace Academy have the same effect? 

I submit tliat it can. 

As the university developed, other needs were perceived. For 
example, a need for teachers: the Teachers College came into being. 
A need for less expensive and more convenient education after high 
school gave rise to the iunior college, and as we move toward contem- 
porary histoiy after World War TT, wf see the idea of a more uni- 
vei-sal college' education evolving in tliis country, and so the concept 
of the conununity college was accelerated to fill this need. 

Now there is a new need, and we really l>elieve that an academy of 
this sort can start to fill that need. 

As T move on in my paper to pages IH and 16, T discuss some of the 
journals that have arisen in this new discipline. They are around the 
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AT^,->p-MntlM TO TESTIMONY Of S. SPENCER GRIN IN HEARINGS ON 
JkSSd B ° .^S 1076^^^^^^ UNDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP OE 
SENATOR CL-MBORNE PEI.I.ON May 13. 1976 



Docent: How can we insure complete independence of the Peace Academy 
so that it does not merely oecome an instrument and extension 
of the prevailing foreign policy of the government at the timeV 

Respondent: The best way is for Congress to eventually create an 

endowment so that the principal would not be touched and 
still throw off sufficient . come (about $5-miIIion to st.rt 
and later about $l5-miUion a year) for the operation and 
grants of the Academy. Also to insure that the Chancellor 

is appointed for a 6-year term (limit being two terms) by 
an outstanding tioard of Trustees, a majority of whom would 

be from outside of government. 
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Senator Pfxl. Senator Ilartko. I am tleliglitod to welcome you. 
As I said earlier, you are vei^ welcome to join me on the podium 
after your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. VANCE HARTKE, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF INDIANA 

Senator PLvrtke. Mr. Chairman, it is a ^eat honor for me to 
appear before you, one of tlie most distinguislied members of the 
Umted States Senate, and certainly one of the most devoted to world 
peace. 

It is a great honor for me to appear here before the Subcommittee 
on Education to present my views on a bill which I introduced, Sen- 
ate Bill 1976, the purpose of wliicli is to establish the George Wash- 
mgton Peace Academy. The Bill was introduced about 1 year ago. 

It is also a pleasure for me to see so many of my friends here today 
to present testimony and listen to their views and to listen to the 
views of experts in thh field of peace studies and research. By airin^^ 
the views of the experts many more people will undei^tand the capa- 
bilities of trained individuals in tlie use of tlie instruments of peace 
m a world wliich too often lias witnessed the resolution of disputes 
through the use of violence. 

We in America liave. come to the celebration of our first 200 years 
with the l)asic tenets of life, liberty, and the pursii'^ of happiness, 
which our forefatliers set for us as a people and a Nation, they have 
iK^en firmly estahlisliod in our fabric. Let no nation, no people, no 
friend or foe dare doubt the fabric of America. 

The year 107f> shall witness vast local and State celeljrations in ail 
corners of America and in tlio Nation's Capital, bv all Americans, 
regardless of Mieir political ideolocry. That is nnd will continue to be 
why America is ti democracy for all the people and all seasons, 

vVhile it is impossible to fully consecrate the ideas and ideals of 
Americans for the past 200 years which have gone into our fabric, 
it is within our capacity and undei^standing to pay respect to the 
storehouse of blood, sweat, and teai-s that Americans have f^ven to 
the cause of liberty they have hold so dear. We may not be able to 
here touch the brow of every man, woman, and child who have touched 
America, who have worked in the fields and mines, who have worked 
on the assembly lines and in the factories, who have built America 
and tamed its plains and meadows, who have walked the comers of 
America tall, proud, and honored to be a part of this vast experience 
with democracy and liberty, and who have selflessly worn the uniform 
of liberty and justice for all with great sacrifice" of their lives, for- 
tunes and time. 

But we can now look to the past for wisdom, guidance, and courage 
while standing on o!ir firm foimdntion, and begin to build a new wing 
which will study and understand the process of peaceful resolution 
of fliffercnces between nations as conflicts may arise. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that the Congress pass and the 
President sign S. 1976, to establish the Academy, as the first piece of 
legislation for the 1076 celebration. Pcnro among nations and under- 
standing between peoples are paramount na- ional goals that we the 
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people sliould dedicate ourselvi*s to us wa look forward to our next 

200 years, . , , . 

Nearly 200 years n^Oj (Joorgi* Wushiii^'ton fn^inontly wrote about 
peace. In order to fully appreciate the num for all seasons that was 
our tii-st beloved President, it is appropriate that we examine liis writ- 
ings to better api)reciate his brotherly love. In a cireular to the States 
on June 8, 177a, George Washington wrote as follows: ^'As there i.'an 
be little doubt but Congress will reconuuend a i)ro[)cr Peace Establi 'h- 
Uient for the United States. . . . 

He did not entirely leave the cause of i)ea(v to the Congress, but in 
1779 hecharged the people to the task, and be said ; ''I trust thr good- 
ness of the cause ami the exertions of the \n'n\)W. under ilivine pro- 
tection ^vill give us that honourable peai'e for whirii we are con- 
tending." . , 1 

George Washington not only directed the altentu)n of the people 
and Congress toward i)eace. biit he earnestly ludieved and stated in 
a circular to the States in 178^ that peace should be. a coriier.stone, 
a pillar, of the new NvUion. 

He said: 

Then* lire fmir tliin^js. wliicli I huinl>ly (muicimvo. :\ro <>ssiMitial to tlu' weU 
hviUK. I may <*vi>n vciUun* say. to tlu* oxisttMict' of tlu* Ciiitt^d Slat(»s as an 
IiuloperuItMU, I'owcr: Iir>t. an indissolnliW' Tnion I'f tlit' Stairs muU'v oni* I (MI- 
t»ral Ilt>a(l. StM'ontUv. a Sacml nx'^iiW i^nl.Iic .Instice. Tliinlly. tin* ailoi^tion 
of a i)roi)Cr iVace KstahUslinuMit. and foMrtlily. tlu' piwaUMnv of tiiat pacUic 
ami frion(Uy ilisiM.sition annaij: tin* I'l'oplt* of tin* Tnitod stati's. wliicli will 
indure tlUMM to forget tiieir loi*aI i^ri'judiivs and iiolicios, t<i niaUt* tiiost^ nintnal 
t'oMcessions wliidi arr reiiuisite to tiie ^'i'mim'mI i)nisiKTity. an<l in sonn» instanei-s. 
to satTilln* tlieir individnal advances to tiio interc-i '►f tin* ('oniniiuiit y. 

TlU'se aro tlie I'illars oa wliicli tho ^jlorions Kaiiri<- of our Indc|»t*mlt*"i't- and 
Xational ('liarartt*r ninsl- sni)i)ortod; bilxTty is tlio Hasis. and wljoevor would 
dart* to sap tin* fonndation, or overturn tin* Structure, under wiiatrver siu*- 
I'ious pretexts lit* may atteau^t il", will nu*rit tU(» bitterest execration and the 
severest imnislunrat wliicli can he intlicteil by bis injured (^uuitry. 

The v,{/r(ls of Presi<lent Washiutrtou were trulv oiu'S of ])eace» 
peace with the rest of the world, and so in 171)4, lie stated to the 
House of Representatives : 

Mv policv in onr foreign transactions has been, to cnUivat*' i»eacc with all the 
worfiJ; to observe treaties with pure and absolute faitii: to cliecU every devja- 
tion froui the line of iini)art iaiity : to explain what may have lK*en rnisapi)re- 
heniJed. and eorr(H't what may have been injurious to any nation; and having; 
Uui^ aciinireij the ri;;bt, to lose no time in ac<inirinu tlie ability, to insist upon 
justice beinj: done to ours(*lves. 

And in 1708 he wrote to his fri(*nd, Eeverend Boucher, and said: 

"Peace, with all the world is uiy sincere wish. T am sure it is our 
true policy and am persuaded it is the Ardent desire of the Goverr 

"^George Washington, who coimnanded and led the Conlinental 
Army, was a man deeply devoted to peace. When he died in 170J), 
ids last will and testameiit ])equeathed in perpetuity nO shares in the 
Potomac Company, in his words in the will: ^^loward the endow- 
ment of a university under the ausjiices of the general Government. 
This was intended to ])e the proper 'Teaee EstablisluuenC"^ President 
Washington wrote about in 1788. T^nfortunntely. shortly after ash- 
iiigton-s death the Potomac Company ceased to exist, leaving frus- 
trated his intention and his gift. 
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Just as it was tlio jinlont; ihs^m^ of our first President to liave the 
people, tlie (loverninent, and tlie woild know tlmt tlie new and inde- 
pendent Nation son^(]il a course of ])eai'e. it is now ini])ortant to tlie 
moral direction tliis country takes dnrin<r lier next 200 years, tliat 
we establish witli (leorn^e Wasliinn:ton\s zeal a fervent roinniitmcnt 
to tlie study of peaceful existence auionn: nations. 

We in AnuM-icfK born into liberty, dedicated to the proposition 
that life should he cherished, and firm in. our belief that the ])ursnit 
of happiness by our fellow man is a ^jfoal that should be cherished, 
set our sails upon a course that will leaci the universe of humanity 
by our decul and our tasks to benrin (o fully understand peaceful re- 
lations anion^ nations. 

It is not enouorh ff)r a Nation of free men to di.scuss the concept of 
peace with little understandinnr of the ])roce.ss, the staf^, or the art. 
We continuously read that ])eace may come to an area, thouo;h the 
area is not in war, and that an area may find jjeace thou^r]i it, is in 
open a^p-ession. Little is known or understood about peace. 

Tbe reason seems clear upon careful examination. The concepts of 
war and strnte<ries are i .^ed not only in daily discussion but in the 
discussion of peace. Tl is inesc;i])able that the vocabulary of war is 
the vocabulary of ])eace. Such as it is. we must use the present to 
build the future and a voi*abulary of peace shall liercafter ^yain in 
stature. 

It is uo less noble to die for j^cace than for wai*. The conra^yo and 
conviction of I'homas Dooley and Abu-i' ' -hweitxer were no less 
than the coura^re and conviction of Sei*nrea:.i York aiul Audie Mur- 
phy. Those solfliei's who have worn the uniform of theii* country witb 
valor and honor have no less courage or conviction when they return 
to Gadsden. Alabanui, Wichita Falls, Texas, or Everett, Was]lin^rton, 
and resume theii* lives. 

No war is a memorable exi)erience. The veterans of foreif^n wars of 
this Nation k'uow bettei' than any others the heartache, mi.sery, and 
sadness a.ssfu-iated with wai*. We have exj^erienced battle on four 
occasions in this country alone, and the vetei*ans of America famously 
and couraofeously weie there when Amei*ica needed them. They will 
Ik» there to flefend freedom when theii* vnlor is called upon, if it is. 

S. 1070 does not lessen noi- niinimixe the si^rnificance of tlie actions 
past or future by America's .servicemen. 

Tt is imi)ortant to note that not all cases of open conflict may lend 
credence to j)eaceful i-esohition of ditfercnces. The attitudes of cer- 
tain leaders and couuti-ics may be beyond the use of ])eaceful reso- 
lution. Tt is, therefore, axiomatic that this Nation maintain a stronoj 
defense to jirotect the values we hold so dear. 

To the contrary, with the establishment of the Geoi-ofc Washinf^on 
Peace Academy this Nation shall not lessen its nrnard nor its honor 
nor its defiuist* of fi'i^-dom and lilieiiy. . ■ s you ai*e awai*e, the fonnfr/^ss 
has ])assed defense authorization lenrislation at record level '. 

With the quality and quantity of nui* defense capabilities, we now 
have the o])portunity to studv in a new academic community whether 
or not peac(»ful r(»sol ut ion of ditlViences is feasible. With the estab- 
lishment of the .Vcsuleiiiy. tbe dimensions of the concept "peace'' will 
be explored to fully acquaint the leaders of thi.s country and the 
world with the proces.s, state, and art of peace. 
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Tho birtli of an institution, no matter liow lar^^o or small, passion- 
ate or calm, sacred or despised, must muhM'stand the dimensions of 
its pursuit, of its spirit, and of its ambitions. The birth of the Geor^re 
Washington Peace Academy is no exception. ^ , • i 

The establishment of the Peace Academy is more than the birth ot 
an institution, it is the birth of a study of a relationship between 
nations, a relationship wherein conflicts are resolved hi a manner 
other than with the use of force, and that is thousands of years over- 

Tbis is a relationship that was called for by our late President, 
Franklin Roosevelt, in an address he was pre])arin^^ to deliver when 
he died. President Koosevelt in those words would have said: 

We uro fiioed with a pnvLMiiinent fnct thnt if civiU/.ation is to survive, we 
iiiust rultivjiti* the seiouco of hninan roliiti(mshli>— tho :ibility of peoples of nU 
kimls to live together and work to^jether in the same worUl. at peaee. 

Peace has been the desire of former Presidents, and notably the last 
President, Dwight Eisenhower, who knew the sacrifices and sadness 
of war better than anvone, called for an intercultural exchange to 
better understand the similarities and differences that exist between 
cultures and nations. The Eisenhower Exchange Fellowship was cre- 
ated in honor of the late President to foster these ends. 

In our pursuit, universal peace among nations and lx?tween peoples 
nmst l)e our purpose. The niarhinery of pea<*e that we establish with 
this legislation nmst be cai)able of borrowing the methodolof^ of 
many disciplines, ami ascertain the character and personality of na- 
tions and cultures. Some have said the science of right is pure reason. 
Often, though, pure reason does not provide the leverage and flexi- 
bility that is needed to examine the characteristics of each part of the 
concern Psychological and sociological methodolog\^ may lead the 
students of the Pence Academy to discover new relationships between 
cultures and governments. , i ^ it 

We are all aware that the means and methods of devastation ot 
life available to developed nations, and increasingly becoming avail- 
able to develoi)ing nations, insure that future conflicts will be even 
more costly of lives than rhose of the past. This is a concern ot all 
of us, and should not be forgotten as we consider the ostablishnient 
of the A( idemy. as an institution to study and understand contlict 
situations. ^ . , , 

As T have mertioned l>efore, there is a need for an intense stuay 
of the dimensions of i)eace among nations in order to inform decision- 
makers of alternative resolutions to conflict situations. The^ philoso- 
phy of peace does not have houndaries nor bases which can be under- 
stood within the academic community. It is important that peace be 
considered in total as an interdisciplinary study winch will explore 
the many discipbnes of which a few are the following: political 
science, economics, psvchology, sociolog>', anthropolog>', histor3% law 
geographv, demography, linguistics, intercultural communications, 
international relations, ethnology-, physics, philosophy, and literature. 
This exploration will result in the development of new methodologies 
and new understandings. . . 

The cost of the Academy is small in comparison to existing like 
entities and governmental ])rograms. Locations and facilities have 
been mentioned which may be donated to the Government for the 

3i 
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Acaclomv. If tlie Govornmcnt Mocopls an oxistin;? facility, the cost 
sh:ill 1)0 Jniiilod to facnily salaries. sIikIcmiI stiponds, and administra- 
tion costs. .Siicli costs to tlic (Jovornnicnt sludl he nuninial. Grants 
that tlic Acjidoniy sliall mako to cxistin": oducational institutions car- 
rviii^' on poace resoarcli sliall dopond upon tlic l)U(]^rotary process 
\yjiicli ( on/Tivss sliall dotcrniino. Applications for ^jrants approved hy 
the Academy shall he included in h^d^rets suhmitted to tlie Congress 
for con^rressional ap|)roval. 

But more important, the cost-effectiveness of the Academy is im- 
measnrahle. The cost to our taxpayers and to other peoples and ^yov- 
ernnients involved in conflict situ'ations ^roes into the trillions. Tlie 
i)eacef 111 resolution of a siiifrle conflif't which otherwise would have 
rcsulred in nvrvi determination would more than oll'set the lon^r-torm 
cost, of the Academy. Tliis is important, to keep in mind with the 
austerity approach many are pnrsuiufr on Government spending?. 
Moreover, donations, bequests, and other sources of income to the 
A^videmy shall reduce the overall cost to tJie Government. 

T would he remiss if T failed to address the question that will often 
he asked: whether such an institution with a national haok^yround will 
he ahle to establish international credibility? 

AVe dare not let speculation of credibility lessen oiu' spirit. Of 
course, those who are associaterl with tlie.Vcademy will in part deter- 
mine its credibility. But more importantly, the 'discussion of peace 
that the Acadi^ny will frenerate and the trained individuals who will 
^ro into the world from the Academy, will si^rnificnntly contribut<3 
to our cpiest for peace. Some have sj^eculated that with the establisli- 
nieiit of the Academy in the United States, other countries, some of 
dillerent idrolo^rics. will also establish peace academies. 

Tn conclusion. Mr, Chaii'man. ]>ersons trained in the use of the in- 
struments of peace will have a profound impact on future interna- 
tional relations between nations. Afore specifically, such individuals 
niay be employed by the TTnited States as frontdine people endeavor- 
ing to mananrc dis^mti^s. Thereafter, military personnel shall assume 
a secondary function, of rrroater credibility, "whitdi will provide for 
the elTective defense of t)ur values in tbo event individuals trained in 
peace are unable to deter violent anf^rression. 

So T eiicouranfe you. Mr. Chairnian, and all the members of the 
subcommutee to carefully review the testimony bere today, and report 
out S. V^7C) to the full Senate at the earliest opportimitv for debate 
and passafro. Such action. T am sure, will mark this Gon^ri'oss as 
contributin^r more to the peaceful existence of mankind ^han any 
other in the history of civili/at ion. 

T must say. it is rather ironic. Mv, riiairman, that this subcommittee 
IS nieetinn: here to discuss ])eace while the Scf'retary of State is testi- 
fyiu": before the rommittee on Foreifjn l^elations re'frardinfr bis recent 
trip to Africa, ^Ve have no real national ])olicy and no clear nnder- 
standin^r in Africa about bow to avoid a definite trend toward vio- 
lence: and. it seems ironic thai here we ar(>, alle£redly the most power- 
ful nation in the world, showin": our fjreatest weakness, of not havin^j 
an instrument ready to ^o forward and find a solution in a peacofid 
manner. 

Senator Pkij.. It's one of the reasons why T feel under pressure this 
inoriiin^r, because I should be at the Forei^rn delations rommittee heiir- 
iu<r as well as here. 
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Acacloinv. Tf tlie Govornnicnt Mocopis an oxistincr facility, the cost 
sh:ill 1)0 Jniiitod to facility salaries, sludciil stipends, and administra- 
tion costs. Such costs to t!ic Government shall ho nunimal. Grants 
tliat the Academy shall make to existinrr e(hicational institutions car- 
r.vm^^ on peace research shall depend upon the hud^rctary process 
wJiich ( ougivtyi^ shall doteniiino. Applications for fjrants approved by 
the Academy shall l>e included in hud^rets suhmitted to tlie Conffross 
for con^rressional ap|)rovah 

But more important, the cost-effect ivenoss of the Academy is im- 
moasnrahle. The cost to our taxpayers and to other peoples and ^yov- 
ernnients involved in conflict situations ^roes into the trillions. Tlie 
i)oace.f 111 resolution of a siiifrle conflif't which otherwise would have 
resulted in ()\'ort determination would more than oll'set the lon<r~tenn 
cost, of the Academy. This is important to keep in mind ^vith the 
austerity approach many are pnrsuiufr on Government spending?. 
Moreover, chmations, heqnests. and other sources of income to the 
A^videmy shall reduce the overall cost to tJie Government. 

I would he remiss if T failed to address the question that will often 
he asked: whether sueli an institution with a national haok^yround will 
he ahle to establish international credibility? 

We dare not let speculation of credibility lessen oiu- spirit. Of 
course, those who are associated with tlie.Vcademy will in part deter- 
mine Its credibility. But more importantly, the 'discussion of peace 
that the Acadi^ny will frenerate and the trained individuals who will 
into the world from the Academy, will sifrnificnntly contribut<3 
to our (juest for peace. Some have si^eculated that with the establish- 
ment of the Academy in the Tmited States, other countrie.s, some of 
dnlcrent idrolo^rics. will also establish peace academies. 

Tn conclusion. Mr, Chaii'man. ]>ersons trained in the use of tbe in- 
struments of peace will have a profound impact on future interna- 
tional relations between nations. Afore specifically, such individuals 
niay be employed by the TTnited States as front-line people endeavor- 
ing to mananre dis]uit(\s. Thereafter, military personnel shall assume 
a secondary function, of frroater credibility, -which will provide for 
the elTcctive defense of our values in the event individuals trained in 
pear-e are unable to deter violent afr^rression. 

So T encouranfe you. Mr. Chairnian, and all the members of the 
subcommutee to carefully review the testimony here today, and report 
out S. 1970 to the full Senate at the earliest opportimitv for debate 
and passafre. Such action. T am sure, will mark this Gon^rT'css as 
contributin^r more to the peaceful existence of mankind ^han any 
other in the history of civili/at ion. 

T must say. it is ratber ironic. M\\ riiairman, that this subcommittee 
is nieetiuir here to disniss ])eace while the Se{*retary of State is testi- 
fyinnf before the rommittee on Foreifjn Isolations refrardinfj his recent 
trip to Africa, We have no real national ])olicy and no clear iinder- 
standin^r in Africa about how to avoid a definite trend toward vio- 
len<-e: and. it seems ironic that here we arc, alle£redly the most power- 
ful nation in the world, showinfj our fjreatest weakness, of not hayin^j 
an instrument ready to ^o forward and find a solution in a peaceful 
manner. 

Senator Pkij.. It's one of the reasons why T feel under pressure this 
inornin^r, because I should be at the Forei^rn delations Committee hear- 
iu<r well as here. 
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We are aiming at a project of very real intorost. It's a goal that 
men cveiywIuM-e preach but don't follow. In our ^rovcM'nnuMit tlie 
Pentagon' outtjpentls the Anus Control ami Disannanuint Agency 
hundreds of tinios over. 

I recognize the objectives of the Senators from Indiana and Oregon, 
the witnesses wlio are lierc today. It is a wondcrfid objective. 

{ remember a similar idea came up about 10 or 12 years ago before 
Senator Symington for a diplomatic academy. The thought was that 
if wc luive Army and Navy and Air Force Academies; there ought 
to bo a Diplomatic Academy. However, iis we thought that idea 
through wc reali/.ed that we might get more imaginative diplomats 
out of the private universities, iind that it might be a better idea to 
put money tliere. This same thought applies liere. I like your idea 
tremendously. I think it would be a more successful endeavor it per- 
haps, one of the great priviite foundations would do it so that tlio 
school would not be run by the U.S. (ioveriunent. The government 
would, I think, exert it's infiuence over the school and that would 
counter our intent. 

Senator II.unKK.. What is envisioned here is tlu- direction ot a 
nation. We are talking about the direction of human coiuhict. This 
Nation, in th(» past, has (Micouraired violent brlwn'ior. unfortunately. 
Wo cannot rely tf)t:illy ui)ou those institutions which historically 
have established the direction for our country. Some p(»oplc jirgue that 
existing institutions which have peace ^5tndies may provide the direc- 
tion. We are celebrating tlu^ 2(H)th anniversary of the birth of this 
Nation. The ideas in that Declaration of lndei)endence were not new. 
The jihilosophers of Euro])e had been talking about the ideals that 
were in the Declaration of Independence for many years. The distinc- 
tion is that the United States of America made the turn, tlu* next step, 
we made that turn and established those ideas into a government. 
Until we take that important step, the rest of the discussion will be 
an appendage which vo\i can either sever or kee]) at will. 

Tliis is not just the establishment of another agency of government. 
This is the formiihit ion of the direction this Nation should take as it 
begins the next 100 years. 

Some argue the State Department is an instrument for j^eace. F iat 
is not true. The State Department is a political instrument solely 
dedicated to carrying out the international jiolitics of the United 
States of America, whether it he ])eace, war, or somewhere in between. 
It can be as much an instrument of war and violence and hatred as it 
can b(^ of love and charity. 

The Academy should not be totally idealistic. There should also be 
the i^ractical application to resolve international dis])utes. 

For example, the State Department did not have a national jiolicy 
regarding Angola. The Congress and the President were in disagree- 
ment whether we should employ trooj^s there, but the policy of 
peace was never there. The only (juestion was whether or not we were 
going to put military forces in there. No one was talking about send- 
ing somebody in there to bring tho.se jiarties together. 

The ])roblem in Lebanon is another c ample. We want to rlaim that 
we are f juasi-arbiters of the ^liddle East, and yet what we do is send 
people oyer tliere who have no training in dispute management or 
resolution. Tliey are not evil or deyious people, but it is in the yery 
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nature of tlie instrument to represent tlio. political instrument in our 
governiiient^whicli lias no trainin^r i.i poaceful resolution of disputes. 

Senator Pell. I appi-eciate yoiii- views. I would love to continue 
tins dialo<ruo, l)iit then* arc .so many witnesses tliat I am afraid we must, 
continue. 

Senator ITartke. Tlianlc you. 

Senator Pell. Senator ilatfield and Senator Hartkc, would you 
nice to ]om us on the podium ? 

Senntor il:ittield, if you would care to have vour statement in- 
serted into the record; we will, of course, print it 'in full. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARK 0, HATFIELD, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 

Senator IIatfieli). Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am very 
grateful for this privilege of aj^pearing before you and knowing of 
your long mterest in matters of education. I think it is very appro- 
priate to have you chairing these sessions, and I am very happy to 
have Senator Hailke, the author of the bill present, and to have 'had 
the opportunity to hour his testimony. 

Mr. Chairiuan, I think it is very important that this matter be 
dealt with at this time, because of the long period during which the 
Congress has had a proposal of some kind or .another relating either 
to a Peace Academy or a Department of Pence. Having recently read 
the will of 1 resident Washington, I think it is almut time the Amer- 
ican people keep faith with the proviso in that will that this bill I 
think would handle very nicely. 

I want to give particular credit this morning to my colleague from 
Indiana, Senator Ilartke, for conceiving and developing this piece of 
legislation, because I know his interest in related matters goes back 
many years, 

I trust this hearing today will l)e only the first step in the legisla- 
tive process which will enable this institution to l)ccome a reality, 
Wlion Senator Hartke introduced this l)ill last June he spoke of 
President Washington's desire that some type of peace establishment 
come into being. At first, it mny seem to' be an irony that the first 
great military hei-o of our country would have asked to be remem- 
bered in such a way. This should not surprise us, however. Often 
those who havo experienced tlie most l)rutal and devastating mani- 
festations of wjirfnre ]>ocoiiie some of the most eloquent spokesmen 
for finding ways to avoid wars in the future. 

The words of another great military hero, Dwight Eisenhower, are 
frequently quoted as a caution against excessive reliance upon mili- 
taiT solutions for international conflicts. 

Senator ITnrtke hns explained the intended structure of this acad- 
emy. While there may he certain parallels with the militaiy acad- 
emies, it should be kept in mind that the Peace Academy would be 
strictly a graduate institution. Tt would operate in close cooperation 
with other graduate programs in this field, complementing their ef- 
foi-ts: not competing witli them. While it would l)e organized as an 
adjunct of the Fedora] (rovermnent, its Board of Trustees would be 
free to develop its curriculum in the l>cst tradition of academic free- 
dom. 
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One of the virtues of American liigher education has been its capac- 
ity to adapt to dianging social realities and the chan^rin^]: perceptions 
of our hunmn cnvironiueiit. Thus, we have seen the einer^^ence of new 
fields of study which in time may become bona fide academic disci- 
plines. For example, ciivironmontal studies, systems studies and 
American studies. Accordingly, the field of peace studies has emer^red 
from among the related work which has been done in international 
relations, conflict studies and military science. Peace studies focus 
upon cooperative relationships between individuals, groups and na- 
tions Relationships bnsed ipon mutual hostility and violence are 
studied and ways by which those relationships may Iw changed into 
peaceful ones are sought. Hiose involved in peace stiulies normally 
have been trained as econonists, sociologists, political scientists, his- 
toiians, or scientists. They apply their knowledge and experience to 
the various issues of conflict resolution and avoidance. 

In spite of the youthfulness of the field, there are nearly 100 mem- 
l)ers in the Consortium on Peace Research Education, representing 
30 colleges and universities with peace study programs. 

Mr. Chairman, T am sure that many different ideas about the nature 
and function of the Acadeniv will emerge through these hearings. 
T Agree with Senator TIartke that this institution for teaching and 
research should not ronfine it.self to any one view of conflict reso- 
lution The retired militarv oflicer whoso interest is in arms control 
and disarmament should be welcomed, along with one who subscribes 
to total disarmament and nonviolent action. Those who concentrate 
on violent conflict within the society should find their place alongside 
those who deal onlv with international conflicts. 

Vlthough we are onlv discu.ssing an authorization bill today, we 
ini:^t ultimatelv ffii'e the question of approju-iating the necessai^^ 
funds. Obviously, there is no room in the Federal budget for frivol- 
ous or unnecessary new programs. Through the use of existing facili- 
ties md bv keeping the program relatively .small, we do not need to 
undertake an immense outlay of funds. IMoreover, given the massive 
I. ptMuliture of fmul.'^ for trainin;^ l^ersonnol nnd equipment ffji' <>"^' 
n^othod of dealing with conflicts, the militf^ry method, it would deh- 
nitely be in order to allocate a modest portion of these funds for 
research in teaching tho ways of seeking peace, which have not been 
practiced sufTicientlv hr our Government society. 

If even one major conflict at home or abroad could be prevented 
or halted as a result of the Peace Academy, this small beginning to- 
luiy would be one of the greatest legacies of the Bicentennial year. 

Senator Pell. Thank vou veiy much. . 

The student body will be approximately 500, is that right, not 
more than 500, with a facultv of about :^0, is this a good rough idea ^ 

Senator TTvTFiKLn. "Sh: Chairman, this is as the bill is pro])osed. 
T am suTv that Senator TTartke, bv his testimony this morning, indi- 
cated a degree of flexibility, and T would also like to indicate it in 
this further statement. , i • i j 

T would like to feel that out of this committee's hearings we conlcl 
look at this academy in a broader sense than a physical situation at 
a specific geographic location. Let me giye you an example. ^ 

The Woodrow Wil.^on Institution here in Washmgton, J).C . that is 
housed in the Smithsonian today and that is providing for graduate 
programs for schohu-s and fellows 
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Senator Pell. Which came out of my legislation. 

Senator Hatfikld. Yes, it caiuo out of yonr legislation as theFed- 
eral lucniorial to President Wilson. Tliis is a flexible Icind of institu- 
tion, in tlie broadest sense of tlie word. Onr newest Federal nieinorial, 
to I'resident Harry Truman, was tlie establislunent of a scliolarship 
program. 

I am talking totally from niy own thoughts and not with any 
reference to the exact wording of the bill. I ^voul(l like to see us with 
a very flexible use of the word *Mnstitution." There arc in existence 
today great resources that need not be duplicated, It would be far 
better to send the .student to the resource than trying to establish hero 
a great institution in the physi(»al sense, with libraiT and all the 
other recjnirements to make up a meaningful and prestigious kind of 
institution. 

I would see the possibility of following the Woodrow Wilson model 
and then providing opportunity for the student (o go to the Hague 
to study those, documents and resources. The student could altjO go 
to the Hoover Institution at Stanford, which incidentally is the 
largest private archives today in the world, and as you know, the 
full title of that institution is the Hoover Institution of War, Eevo- 
hition and Peace. Now the interesting thing is, that institution started 
as a peace institution, but when they got into the stu.dy of peace they 
found they had to study the causes of war and revolution. 

In niy view a Peju'c Academy should not merely train technocrats 
to go over to Sinai to maintain a ])eace that may he a tem]:)oraiT and 
perhaps not even an efpiitable peace, I see this as the kind of insti- 
tution that is going to train people to know the causes of war and 
to help renH)ve them, because I do not consider ]:)eace as merely an 
absence of eonflict. If wc take that narrow definition of ]^eacc then 
the only thing we are interested in is training technocrats. A more 
adefpiate eon('e])t of peace is conveyed in the ancient Hebrew word, 
'•Shaloiu,'' whieh means fulfillment. When you look at peace in that 
sense you have to look at the eauses of violence, revolution, war and 
destabilizing forces. To me the greatest destabilizing force in the 
world today is famine and hunger, a far greater destabilizing than 
the armanu'uts of the Soviet Union or mainland China, I would think 
the Peace Academy ought to be broad enough to deal with all of these 
various problems tliat become causes of war and revolution. 

In conclusion, T woidd hn])e we will protect the flexibility of this 
academy, utilizing existing I'csources, instead of trying to build an- 
other resource library in Washing! on. There are many resources here 
already and there are resources all over the world that ought to be 
utilized by the acadeniii ians and students involved with the Academy. 

So T W'ould ho])e that this conunittee, with its experience with the 
Woodrow Wilson Institution would take a hard look at just how 
niuch institutionalization we want to undertake in this program as far 
as geography and physical structures are concerned. I would much 
rather see the money go into the students' pursuit of knowledge and 
study than into brick and mortar. 

Senator Peix. Obviou.sly. I agree with your objective. I think back 
40 years ago when those of us who were opposed to the Vietnam war 
were called doves and were called traitoi*s at tiuies, when negotiate 
was like u dirty word, when you never saw the dove on a Christmas 
card until several years later; it was considered an un-American 
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symbol. Wc forget very conv( niontly tlmt tlint wns our national 
policy tlien and tliat basirally my concern is sooinp; tlio scliizoplirenia 
of the Government whicli on tlie one liand is now Mie lftrp:est exporter 
by twofold of arms in tlie Free World and wliere tliey Imve tho 
department— I tbink it sbonld be labeled ^'ofTense;' many times, not 
"defense"— in conduct in^r a Peace Academy, l>ccanse I tlnnk it will be 
in conflict with itself. This my basic problem tbiit T baye liere, just 
as I bad a basic problei:! many years ap:o witb tbe settmn: up of a 
diplomatic academy wbero i" felt tlie j^eople would not bo taupjht tbe 
same freedom of tbe sort as tbey would in a i)rivate university. 

Tbe objective is excellent, and T tbink it sboidd Ik* applauded. 
I tbank you vei-y mucb. 

Senator Hatfteu). Tbank you very mucb. 

Senator Pell. Would you care to join us at tbe podnim? Wo woiilfl 
be delighted. , - , 

Senator TIatfiem). T would like to, but T bave anotber committee 

I have to <xo to. 

Senator Peix. All rifrbt. Tbank yon very iniicb. 

Now tbe Honorable TTarlan Cleveland is bore. 

I would like to say welcome to nii old friend and a fellow Boston- 
ian, and I am delipjbted to see you bore. 

STATEMENT OF HARLAN CLEVELANB, DIRECTOR OF INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, ASPEN INSTITUTE OF HUMANISTIC STUDIES 

Mr. CLEVKLAxn. Tbank vou veiw mucb, ^Fr. Cbainnan. 
I am afraid T do not bave a prepared mimeopjrapbed testimony 
because 

Senator Pell. T tbink it would be more stimulatinn: if you lUst 
spoke briefly and then moved into a discussion ratber than if you 
just read from a text. ^ x 

" Mr. CLE\'EL\xn. I bave been a little unclear al>out tbe status ot the 
le^^islation before von, but T bave been interested for many years and 
am today in tbe development of tbe Government's interest and sup- 
port for tbe training: of Americans in what I bave come to call copinp; 
witli interdependence. 

I would like to sucrcrest tbat you miffbt want to consider tor the 
record two pieces of j^aper wbicb T will leave witb tbe staff ; one I 
bave left witb tbe staff. One is tbe final report of tlie National Com- 
mission on Coping witb Interdependence, chaired by Rolwrt O. An- 
derson, wbicb just self-destri:cted recently, and with a final report,, 
a relatively sbort one, tbat primarily empbasizes tlie fact as rhey 
said: 

Wherever wc hnve looked at the oapaoity to cope with interdepeiulenoe-in 
the hnsiness oommunitv. tho 1aI>or movement, the non-profit field, the oomnnini- 
cations me<Hn. the eduoational .system, and jrovernment-the ."J;^*^; f^J" 

oonhiK seem to arise from the pervasive nssnmption that the 1 ne het\\een 
'Momostie" and "internationar' is stiU a useful and relevant tool in makinR 
institutional ]HiHoy. 

Senator Pell. Ts tbis any relation to tbe nrmiip who are p^lsbin^r 
tbe Declaration of Interdependence in Philadelphia? 

T know I siOTied tbat, and T find tbat tbose of ns wbo sinrnod it 
are bein^r nttncked as bein": trnitors, left-winnr, ot cetera, et cetera, et 
cetera. 
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We are intcrdeppndcnt in tiiis world today, and I was just curious 
if this 

Mr. Clkvki.axd. Tiiis particular enterprise was not part of that, 
aitiiou«Ldi tiic haniver wiio is the iiead of tiiat Woiid All'airs Council 
was a iHein])er of tiiis C'onunission, Frederici< Ileidron. 

I ])eiieve niyself tiuit one of tiie most constructive tiiiii^rs that is 
i)ein<xd()iie in roniu'ction with tiic HicenI enniai (iiisyear is tiu* creative 
effort of a ^rrou[) in Piiiiaih'lpiiia to call attentioii to tiie fa(»t tiuit 
tiie name of the ^^auu* in tiie future is intcrdepenchuice and tiiat the 
celebration of our Declaration of Tnfh'pendence, as I am sure you 
know. .Mr. Chairinan, al.so happens to he the sesquiniillenium or the 
decline and fall of tlie Koiuan Empire in 47() A.l). We liad l)etter take 
that into account in all of our new activities, and the new activities 
will iiu'reasinnrly feature. 1 hclicve, a blurring? of the lines between 
wiiat is domestii and what is forei^^n, and the people who are trained 
to work on these matters will increasingly have to work botli sides 
of the increasin^^ly nonexistent fence between the two. 

I think we arc heading? into, in the next decade or so, what is not 
too grandiose to call the centuiw's third try at world order, the Lea;?ue 
of STarions havintr failed, the United Nations bcin^if unable in its pres- 
ent condition to cope with most of the i.ssues that are bu^y^yin^y us those 
days. The reconciliation of free institutions with full employment 
and fuller lives inside the industrial (kMuocracies, which each of the 
industrial ilemoci*acies is treating as if it were a national ])rohlem, 
but in fact it is a n:lol)al epidemic, with dealing: fairly with what I 
have been calling** the nrlolml f, ncss revolution, the problem of 
poveT'ty. not just the flistribution wealth amon^j: count i-ies but ]>ri- 
marily the distribution of wealth within countries, within the ])oorer 
countries, which is where the real pi'oblem is: action on international 
scale on the eriu^r^nn^r — to brin*r to linflit and to make in.st itutions out 
of the emerrriuf]: enviionmental ethic, which increasinn:ly has to do 
with issues such as the weatluu* and its modification, that are inter- 
national in chni'actcr aTi<l threatening]^ in their potential, and moan- 
while, in the keepinnf of tlu* i)eace in a world where astonishiufrly the 
l?i rarest wea])ons cannot be the most usable weapons and create the 
mo.st stable stalemate. 

In all of these issues, if you take them to'rother, T think it is pre- 
cisoly the kin<l of education wc need to <rive ourselves and oui* students 
tliese days is the capacitv to take them alto^it t hei\ to look at the situ- 
ation as a whole. T think we sec another spate of intei'national — tlic 
develo])ment of inter*national iust it jit ions, each of which is indis- 
sobibly linked with internal issues in our own society. We cannot 
iiave a world food system without thinkinrr of U.S. a^rricultural 
?)olicy. for exanu>le. T thirdc we have to .see this as a ^reat spate of new 
institution building; comparable to the period between 1043 and 1950, 
whose le/jacy wc ai*e csscntiallv usin*? as the world system in econ- 
omics and in sefMu-it\- matters. The pro]>lem is. are we ready for sucli 
a period, and T think the answer clearly is that we are not ready for 
such a period, and ou(» of the main things to do about it is to prepare 
the kinds of ])coph» that can think in the interdisciplinary and inte^if- 
'rrative wavs that arc r^eccssary for tacklinrr the.se problems. 

As you know, Afr. rhairman, for 5 years T mana<xed a university 
system, the T'niversity of Hawaii, and T noticed that there were 
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many interclisciplinar3^ coiirsos, most of M'liicli wore tonni-tnii^^lit by 
professors, each of wlioni taught llis o^yll discipline. It was the stu- 
dents wlio wore supposed to be interdisciplinary. 

Senator Pfjx. I don't think thei'o is any ske]><i^*isni about what the 
witnesses are saying?. However, the speeifie problem is, do you consider 
that this is a fit role for (Tovernment. T lielirve the Soviet Union, if 
I am correct, has a Peace Academy. Yet tlipy are not necessarily the 
most peaceful people. 

Can you see people undei- the instruction of (he Federal Govern- 
ment really boring? in with the ri«rht objoctivily into these sensitive 
areas ? 

I do not, and this is my reservntioii about tlu* bill. 

Mr. CLF.vi:i.ANn. Well, niy own instinct is for a combination of 
strategies, of which the development of a Govei-nmenI s])onsorcd in- 
stitutmn nv institutions can well be one. 1 wouUl like to submit some 
neii-ativc ronmuuits about the juirticular provisions of this bill in a 
minute. Hut (Ui your ])()iiit. Mi*. Ghainuan, I ralluu' like the concept 
that Scnaloi- Hatlichl just c.\pres*sed, a c(un!)inarion of sti-alejries in 
which wc use the best of what is done in tlu» ]u-ivate, but now in this 
couutrv mosrlv public, hitrher ('(hicatiou and trive that (he kind of sup- 
port tlitit is luvded. ami I <rath(»r vestei'day the House passed the Citi- 
zen iMlucatiou AnuMulment to X1)K.V title U. T must say, I hope that 
the Senate will a<rive with that, liecause 1 t\\\nk that (here is a—that, 
too, is \ ])art of co]nn*i; with interde])eudence. 

But on the matter of a Government institution, I believe with the 
relationship between the Government and hifrhei* education, and I 
have seen a nrood deal of it in my life, I must say that it seems to me 
that by ami larf^e in the area of science and technolofTA'. in the area 
of marine studies, increasin^rly now in the area of environmental 
studies, that it has been possible to develop liafflcs between the di- 
rect political domination, on the r^nc hand, aiul the kind of academic 
freedom that is necessary for independent thou^rht and the learnin^^ 
of independent thinkiufr by students, on the other. The Xational Sci- 
ence Foundation has not taken ovci* the science establishment in the 
country, and the National Endowment for the Arts and the Human- 
ities have proved to be, T think, very consti*uctive a])]M-oaches, and 
T think we need a 

Senator Peix. That is the point. T wouldn't want such a crucial 
area to be affected by government influence. 

\ow in this case, T think yon are ^rettin^r into nnu'h more sensitive 
areas, and that is why T would have some skepticism. 

W[\at would be your thoufrht to pi-ovidin^r, pist as you mention the 
NDEA i^i-onri-Mm,' where foreiprn lan^ruanres are bein^r studied and 
special assistance is p^ven for science studies, that special assistance 
mi^ifht fro to students who are studying the causes of peace, revolu- 
tion, and what yon will, and approaching^ it that way rather than 
settin^if up a Government academy. 

^fr. CT.r.vKi.Axn. T think only a part of the jH-ol^lein is the absence 
of sufficient subsidy or bribeiy foi* students to i^et into this kind of 
work. A part of the problem is that we haven't even developed the 
conceptual base for tlu- pei'iod that is pist rinrjit ahead of us, and too 
much of what is done in even the re^rular nnivei-sity pro^rrams and 
juiblic and ]u-ivate thiidv taidvS is. .^ort of, in this respect, lielund the 
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times, and I tliink it is iini)()rtiin( tlmt (lie (»ovoninu*iit tnko sonic inter- 
est not onl^v in niiikin*,^ it i)os.sil)li», linancijilly, for students to take ad- 
vanta<.^> oi i)r()granis in this field, but to nuiVe sure tliat tlie programs 
are wortli taking advantage of. It is a little like the revenue-sharing 
with the States ami localities and very little talk alxmt helping the 
States and h)ealities develop the manpower to use those funds ell'ec- 
tivcly. Tiie Intergovernmental Personnel Act, and so on, finally did 
something a l)out that. 

Now what is contemplated here, I take it, is a combination of some 
grant making kind of capability for research and the development of 
programs that wouhl Ik? widely shared within the academic com- 
munity, and the development of a graduate program wliich would 
have kind of a yardstick function. Now, on that program, I thor- 
oughly agree with you that it is important that it be isolated from 
a political pressure and from thv views of whoever happens to bo 
Secretaiy of State and President and members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and so on at the time. For this reason it did not 
seem to me that i.' would be useful to ha .e as less publicized an ar- 
rangement as I believe the present draft of the bill would have. I 
think this would ?dmost guarantee that the Academy, with a capital 
A, might never become an academy with a small A. 

I have some views on this which I'believe w^ep* available to the staff. 
Specifically, if yon really do not want all of those Government 
memlxirs and especially you do not want the President on the board 
of trustees, the best arrangement, I think, would l>c to have all non- 
government peoi)le, or at least people who are there because of their 
personal qualifieations for being trustees and not related to the job 
they happen to hold in the Government. The arrangements for ap- 
pointing? the chancellor, T think, are not appropriate for this kind of 
an institution. The bill has him being appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. I think a chancellor in 
that position would have the views that von just expressed of making 
sure that that was alright with all of those sponsors. 

But the inost important task of the lx)ard of trustees of an educa- 
tional institution is to appoint the chief executive. Maybe that is 
I>eeause I was once a chief executive. But T think that power should 
be in the hands of the trustees and that the chancellor should be to 
that extent, at least, insulated from the direct feeling that he has to 
he resimnsive to every change of mood in Federal Government 
policy, because obviously this thing is not going to Ix*, very helpful 
lx)th chancellor and the faculty, on the one hand, and the' students, 
on the other, are somewhat out ahead of the Government in thii.king 
through the problems which go behind the tactics of diplomacy and 
policy today. 

I do think it is a good idea, as is pro\nded in the bill, for the chan- 
cellor to have a term of office rather than being removable any day 
he makes a speech that somebody disagrees with. 

The other thing T would say about the present draft is that the bill 
specifies far too many things. I do not think the number of students 
should require congressional action if yon are going to have 501 or 
502 students instead of 400. Similarly, 'the percentages of the enter- 
ing class who may \>o foreigners, T think it is a good idea to have a 
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class that has some foroi^ors in it when you arc studying? intcrde- 

Sendence. I think all of this sort of thin^? oii^jlit to ho much more 
uid, 

I believe that the appointment of students by tlie President, taken 
over, I suppose by analog' with tite military neadeinies, since tliis is 
a iionniilitary academy, I think that provision would inappro- 
priate. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, T think the hill should be written more 
like the Constitution of the United States, with a lot of flexibility for 
development, and not like the fonstitution of the State of New York. 
T Iwlieve it is true that if you want i\ new ski-lift in the Adirondacks 
you have to ^qI a constitutional amendment. 

So I think there is a ^ood deal of work as far as the ])ill is con- 
cerned. And in addition, ^^r. Chairman, it seenis to me that it is 
important that the kind of flexibility, that Seiiatoi- Hntdeld spoke of, 
be developed in consultation with the hi^]fher education coiinmmity, 
because if the highei- educjitiou (■r)nuiHmity believes this to l>e com- 
petition rather than assistance to their mission, it obviously is not 
going to fly in any case. 

So those are my very iufoi iunl views. 

Senator Pf.i.l. Just to usk you in hri(^f. luM-nuse there aie so many 
witnesses to come, wluit would be your react icii to the thou<rht of 
haviurr the same jissisrance <riven to private institutions or to indi- 
vidunl students ? 

yiv. Ci.KVKi.AM). Well, my own feelinir here is thiit the most impor- 
tant bottleneck is not tlie inability of students to alToi'd this kind of 
tiaininp, beeau.se there are miiny sources already foi- thnt kind of 
thinp:. nud thnt is relntively easy to develop, and so it is noncontro- 
versiiil. The renl bottleneck is the slufrtrish rale at which the Ameri- 
can hi<rher education .system, ])nblic and i)riva to. has reacted and is 
reactin/T^ to th.^ enoi*utous chan<res in the nalui*e of (»nr relationship 
with the world, and the fact that the prorrrams do not yet exist that 
in most rases ai'e a])])ropriate to subsidize students to take. So T think 
sontething has to be done in that field that is comparable to what was 
done after Sputnik for science and technolotry i\iu\ exotic lanpiapres 
and that is comparable with what has been done throu<rh the s])ace 
pro/xi'am, foi- the science paints of academia. 

Senator TlAnrKE. Perhaps the heai*t of the problem that the chair- 
man has, and the distinction which T would like to see drav;n, is 
that what you are sayintr in substance is that ri<rht at Indiana Uni- 
versity, for example, we have an excellent studies ])i*or!:ram in that 
field. That is out there. It is the other stej) that you are talking about 
here that we are tiTinfC to cure. Aftei- all, this is iu)t a policymakinfr 
instrument. This is ti> (rain individuals, hut specifically to train them 
in an area which at the m )nuMit thei*e is not that kind of dynamic 
to keep the count "V mn\ int; in a direction which we Jii'e <roinfr to 
move rather rapidly. 

A general, when he was questioned al>ou<^ his early developing of 
relations between France and Russia, General Defiaul, was asked why 
he was makin<r such :i move with Russia. His answer to President 
Johnson at that time was: 
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It Ih very simple. In a megaton ape it Is not a question of who Is the most 
powerful anymore. lUit most certainly the proliability of nuclear war, rather 
than the i)os.sil)iliry of nuclear war. faces us before the year 2()00. \\*e are in 
u whole different aj;e and a wliole different set of cirfMim stances, of new con- 
cerns, and we have to 1)0 willing; to adjust ourselves and come to prips with 
tluit new dimension. 

Mr. (^LKVKLANi). StiHiluy irotfinan <rot olT a <roo(l coininont tlie otlier 
(lay, I tliou^lit. when lie snid tluit ''More ])()Wim* ini<j;]it just make us 
tlie l)i<r<rf'St flv ou tho flypaper.'' 

But I ])eliove it is iuiportant not to tliink of tliis as traiuin<x diplo- 
luats or to tliink of tliis as trainin<j; a wliolo country fill of ])oople wlio 
can (leal witii international matters. 

We liave 100 years of n<j:ricu]tural leprislation based es.sentially on 
the assumption tliat tlie tlnn<r to fear is surpluses. If you tliink of 
Xortii America as the <rrainary for a world food system, the thing 
we had l)etter fear is deficits. But tliat is goin^r to require an enor- 
mous shift of attitude and legislation, and it is the people who can 
think of the new prohlenis in tiiat way tiiat are not yet l)ein<r trained 
by existing institution.s. 

Senator Pelt,. Thank you very much, indeed. 

Our next witness is Dr. Rol)ert McCan, former president of the 
Dag TTam niar.sk jold C{)llege and special assistant to the director, 
"Wood row Wilson International Center for Scholai^'. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. McCAN, Ph. D,, FORMER PRESIDENT OF 
THE DAG HAMMARSKJOLD COLLEGE AND SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 
THE DIRECTOR, WOODROW WILSON INTERNATIONAL CENTER 
FOR SCHOLARS, WASHINGTON, D,C. 

Mr. McCax. Mr. Cliairnian, T iiave coni* as ih / founder and former 
president of Dag llannnarsk jold rollege. v. was to have been the 
international college with cross-cultural understanding as a basic 
tiienie with helping students (leei)en their identity in appi^eciation of 
their own iieritage while learning to live and work and understand 
cultures much different from their own in various parts of tlie world, 
and learning to live ant' deal with the prol)lem.^ of interdependence. 
That college did not quite make it when the financial downtuiTi hit 
us a few years ago and when the bloom went otT tiic rose in terms of 
experimental colleges. T think from that experience there may bo 
some tilings I have to sliare wiiicli would be helpful. 

Senatoi* Pkli,. I notice you have a rather long statement. Would 
you like to put that in the record and just summarize it? 

Mr. McCax. Yes. I will l)e very brief. I know the time is very 
rapidly going by. 

T thhik one of the challenges for a national Peace Academy is to 
conce])tualizc a field of study. When one studies war the central core 
iiv (juite obvious; one studies strategy and taetics, firepower and Aveap- 
onry, command and discipline, but just what one studies when one 
gets into the field of waging peace, of building a stable political com- 
munity Oil a global basis ? 

It seems to me the word "peace" is analogous to the word "educa- 
tion." What does one study to become an educator? Tlie answer, 
broadly, is everything. In a real sense j^enco is the positive face of 
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humanity, the Imnnonions bahuicinfj of all fore s, the at-homeness 
with ourselves and with our world and with our conception of the 
ultimate, but after this has been granted and not in any way belittling 
this aspect, believe there is a focus ciirricuhini whicli is'broad and 
deep, pliilosophica] and practical, cognativo. and off'ortivo in its style 
of teaching, and while there is no attempt here to set forth in my 
statement a detailed curriculum, I would like to suggest some aspects 
which might be important. 

First, I think there is little peace in the world unless there is indi- 
vidual peace planted deeply within oui*selves, and therefore to me the 
starting point in preparing the students for being peacemakers is to 
help them to know themselves and to develop a philosophy of life, 
an ethic, which will nuike them sensitive and aware of the' needs of 
others and of justice, while preserving our own concerns as a nation. 
So in this division I would see psychology, philosophy, ethics and 
counsiding for students: I would sec broad studies in jmlitical social 
studies and historical cultural studies, and then a s])ccillc curriculum 
in peace studies. 

As to the kinds of careers that might evolve out of such an academy, 
I see them, Mr. Chairman, in two categories. From the perspective 
of working in Dag Hanunarskjold College I have observed the kinds 
of vocations that students have entered, and one group went into 
vocations that could be considered as overtly peace oriented. These 
students are going into foreign service; in tlieir governments; they 
are working in agencies of the T'nited Nations, in voluntary agencies 
abroad, in developing countries, in the field of arbitration', and that 
category- of direct peace involvement. 

There is the other group that will perhaps be just as etTective in 
their long-term impact for a peaceful world. Some of these have gone 
into elementary-secondary teaching with the vision of a world to l>e 
appreciated \yith children. Others have entered international busi- 
ness, international banking, have l>ecome artists or writers, but hav- 
ing been deeply involved in an experience of cross-cultural living 
and having peered deeply into the potential for human community 
and concern for world issues, their lives have been deeply touched 
and elTected so that whatever tlieir vocation they will have influence 
and an impact for peace. 

So I suggest that tliat person coming out of .such an academy woidd 
have an Influence, also. 

Now, I would add my voice to urging consideration for such an 
acuvlemy for at least 20 to 2i) percent of the faculty and students to 
come from other ciiltures. Tt is far better, in my judgment, to learn 
about the perspectives and styles of life of other cultures, about their 
wiLys about looking at us and at world peace through the direct experi- 
ence of being involved with them tS over against simply studying 
from books. 

Would it not, Mr. Chairman, be an immeasurable service to the 
world to educate some of our brightest and l>ost young people of other 
lands in that side of America's character that is devoted to peace? 

Tn this way students from other lands can l>ecome teachers of their 
own culture while learning about our culture, and some of the tensions 
which are present in the international conmnmity can then be felt 
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and considered hy the students in the context of tlieir own experience 
wliile tliey ure prepiu'in^' for their vocations. 

Mr. Clwiirinan, another area I would consider to he very important, 
and tliis follows on tlie testimony of JSenator Hatfield, I would con- 
sider it to he very important for students to luive a direct involvement 
in experience as it is related to internationjfl or^^anizations, to tension 
areas, to Iearnin<^ to know through firstliand experience what others 
are doing and tliinking, antl so I would su<j;gest an internship, an ex- 
ternal research program, an on-the-job training program, that could 
have a significant impact wliere students could go out from one area 
to another, depending on their particular interest. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I should like to add my voice to others 
in urging that this bill be given positive consideration. 

Since World War II, for some very valid reasons, our country lias 
been conditioneil toward war. The military plays a necessary role in 
America's leadership in the world community. So many feel, ^Mr, 
Chairman, that alongside our military power we need to develop 
further that other side of our national character, our concern for 
peaceful resolution of potential conflicts, and there are positive ways 
to work witli potemial enemies, either to neutralize deep-seated dif- 
ferences or even in the long term to modify their attitudes so that 
cooperation antl friendshij) are possible. There are ways to restructure 
the basic patterns of international trade, which will provide a greater 
measure c^f \\o\)v for larger numbers of the world's dis[)OSsessed people 
without hurting the American standard of living in the long run. 

Finally, there are techniques and methods to be learned and applied 
for conflict resolution which can perhaps make a dilFerence between 
war and peace. 

In short. I feel. ^Iv. Cbaii-num. that the establishnvnt of the George 
Washington Academy would provide an opportunity for young peo- 
ple to train .systematically and then apply their learning in careers 
that emphasize the positive side of American character. Stated dif- 
ferently. I do not believe there needs to be a competition between mili- 
tary needs of the Nation and the (ieorge Washini^on Peace Academy, 
but tho.se who understand the requirements of statemenship know- 
that there is need for many approaches in diplomacy, and we have 
l)een weak. T believe, in the postwar World War II era in this posi- 
tive thrust of waging peace. So in a world that is marked by high 
prospect and yet with great peril such an Academy can be a positive 
initiative: it can make a major contribution to world peace; it can 
increase our understanding of other j^eople and cultures, and it can 
produce men and women who. in the words of the late Dag Hammai^k- 
lold, ''are conunitted to turning the dynamics of change into the sta- 
bility of peace." 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pki-t,. Do you have any knowledge of any similar institu- 
tions in anv oth?r count ri*'S ? 

Mr. McC'^AN. Any similar institutions lo the Peace Academy? 
Senator Pki.l. Ye.s. 

Mr. McCan. Xot directly. There are colleges that have a peace em- 
phasis, a few of them. 

Senator Pell. In other countries. I said. 
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Mr, McCan. In other countries. There is a movement for an Inter- 
nationa] College, a world college of peace orientation around the 
world. Many of these are small, struggling little 

Senator Pell. Excuse me. If we could get simple answers. 

Do you know of any otjior similar institutions iu other countries? 

If not, say no. If yes, what are they ? 

Mr. McCan, No, I do not know of one similar to this. 

Senator Hartke. Senator Pell, there is the Institute of Peace in 
Stockholm, which is government sjionsorecl. The Prime Minister told 
me the control of the organization rests with the lK)ard of directors. 
The only connection l)etween the institute and the government is the 
appropriation of ojierational moneys. 

Senator Pell, I will ask the staff to ask the Library of Congress to 
give us a study on this and .submit it in the record. 

[The study referred to appears on p. .314.] 

Senator Peix. One other question. I know we discus.sed it and I 
was very impressed with your thoughts. 
Why did Dag Ilammerskjold College collnp.se? 
Was it lack of financial support, basicallv? 
Mr. ^IcCax. Yes. 

Senator Pell. How much money did you spend in toto? 

Mr. ^FcCax. We spent iipproximately $1 million in cash: we had 
a lot of volunteer ser\*ice; we had projierty worth some $2 n. Ilion 
which had been given to us in Columbia, M(i. Put we were not able to 
mount a financial drive which would put together the $10 million 
which was really necos.sary to establish the school. 

Senator Pell. Well, if the government had given you ?10 million, 
do you lx?lieve you could have gotten your institution going? 

Mr. AFcCax. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pell. So a simple hill might establish a private in.stitution 
that might achieve the .same results, do you think, or not? 

^Ir. McCan. Well, that would be another avenue to give the initial 
funding and then have a private board of trustees and a private in- 
stitution which would have a close rehition.shiji to Government but 
V :ich would W outsidi^ the framework of Government. 

Senator Pell. As far as exi)enditure goes, T think $100 million 
would be cheap, if that would bring peace. 

Mr. AFcCax. It is hard to men.su re the effect it would have on peace, 
a id many types of programs and moviuuents that can be directed to 
this area I think can have an impact, even though it is hard to 
measure. 

[The ju-epared statement of Mr. TVrcCan follows:] 
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"It is the duty of society, " said Dag Hammarskjold, 
from his perspective at the United Nations, "to shoulder the 
responsibility for the development of ways in which men can 
live together in this shrunken world, turning the dynamics of 
change into the stability of peace, " 

« 

These phrases 'live together', 'shrunken world', 
'dynamics of change' and 'stability of peace' will, 1 think, 
become basic concepts in planning for the George Washington 
Peace Academy. 

Mr, Chairman, 1 come to this project from my 
experience in establishing Dag Hammarskjold College, which 
was to have been a unique cross-cultural college, bringing 
together faculty and students from all parts of the world. In 
this experiment students deepened their identity with their 
own cultural heritage, while learning to live together with 
rrspect and appreciation for the many cultures. The college 
operated in modest fashion for a period of two years before 
the economic recession and the trend away from experimental 
colleges forced us to close. The planning that took place over 
a five-year period, Mr. Chairman, and the insights from two 
years of operation gave me, I believe, a perspective that is 
worth sharing. 
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I shall speak, Mr. Chairman, to ways in which such an 
academy might begin^its objectives, its curriculum design and 
the kinds of students it might produce. These remarks are 
meant to be suggestive rather than definitive, and represent 
my own views. Nonetheless, I brlieve they can be instructive 
in helping us get a grasp of the potential value of the George 
Washington Poace Acad^-my. 

Organization Development 

i irning first to a consideration of the organizational 
dovelopnient of this Academy, X envision, Mr. Chairman, a 
procedure such as the following: First would come the 
appointment of the Board of Trustees. It's first major task 
would be the selection of a Chancellor. He, in turn, would 
recommend to the Trustees a Dean of the Faculty, a Dean of 
Students and perhaps four or five Senior Faculty members for 
initial appointment. After those academics have set their 
objectives, designed an initial curriculum and made a flow- 
chart of the development process, they would announce the 
opening of the Academy. I strongly recommend, Mr. Chairman, 
that a small Alpha Year Class be selected for the initial 
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experimental year. The results of th, year would then be 
analy2''f^d by students as well as faculty, staff, and trustees. 
The longer-term design would then be modified to take into 
account the early experience. Over a period of four to five 
years the Academy would grow to its full size and shape. 
This organic growth is much more healthy, in my judgment, 
than to initially structure a full-scale operation. 

Sp ecific Objectives 

The institution can be developed vyith far more vigor 
and direction if specific objectives have been considered and 
adopted. Then, for example, the curriculum can be designed 
to moet the objectives in very specific ways. Some worthy 
objectives for such an institution might include but not be 
lirnited to the following: 

° To provide an international and interdisciplinary 
approach to learning, so that students see the 
whole as well as the component parts of reality. 

° To help students appreciate their own national 
and cultural heritage and find their identity 
within its context* 
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° To help students appreciate the unity of the 
human family while accepting the varieties and 
diversities of cultures. 

o To help students learn to deal with change, 
drawing on the experience of the past in 
planning for the future. 

° To help students acquire skills that can be 
applied to conflict resolution whether in 
international, national, or community concerns- 

The Curriculum Design 

One of the basic challenges of a national peace academy 
is to conceptualize a field of study. V/hen one studies war, the 
central core is quite obvious; one studies strategies and 
tactics, firepower and weaponry, command and discipline. 
But what does one study in regard to waging peace and building 
a stable world community in which our national interests are 
protected and in which we do not seek to dominate or control 
others? 
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The concept "peace" - analogous to the word "education. 
What does one study to oeccme an educator? The; unswer, 
broadly, is everytK ng . In a real sense peace is the positive 
face of humanity, the harmonious balancing of all forces, the 
at-liomeness of us all with ourselves, with our world, and with 
our conception of the ultimate. But after this has been granted, 
it 13 possible, I believe, to design a focused curriculum which 
is both broad and deepp philosophical and practical, cognitive 
find affective in its style of teaching. 

While no attempt has yet been made to design such a 
curriculum, I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it might be 
separated into four divisions. 

A. Personal Awareness 

There can be little peace in the world unless individuals 
have peace planted deeply within themselves. Therefore, the 
starting point in preparing youth for peace-making is to help 
them to know themselves and to develop a philosophy and ethic 
which will prepare them for their special vocations. This 
division would, therefore, emphasize psychology, philosophy, 
ethics, and counseling as desired by students. The emphasis 
would be less on an abstract, theoretical study and more on 
finding oneself and one's understanding of life. 

52 
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B. Political-Social Studies 

In this area would come the study of national goals and 
foreign policy. Similarly, because we live in an interdependent 
world, the students would study international organizations 
and project new ones that might be required to serve the 
children of future generations. Institutions and broad policies 
would be the focus of consideration. 

C. Historical-Cultural Studios 

This department would look at the history of war and find 
examples of the peaceful resolution pf conflict. It would teach 
students to analyze the history books of opposing nations to see 
how they tend to interpret their history according to their 
interests. Again, anthropology would hflp students understand 
cultures, their variety and amazing difference, yet see their 
similarity. In the areas of the humanities and fine arts, 
students would come to understand the varieties of cultures 
by becoming familiar with the best expressions of their values. 
Finally, students would analyze the impact of science - 
technology on society (when new technology is introduced) to 
understand how forces are released with far-ranging 
consequences* 
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D, Peace Studies 

I see this fourth division as more specifically and 
teclinically concerned with strategies and programs for 
peace, and with analysis of ways. to wage peace in tense times. 
Courses might include "The Art and Science of Mediation, " 
"Peace-keeping in the United Nations, " and "Methodologies of 
Peace Studies. " 

Mr. Chairman, again I mention the a'spects of a 
possible curriculum, not to suggest that this should be the 
detailed design of the George Washing*^on Peace Academy, 
but rather to open the windows of our vision so that we might 
glimpse something of the style and potential of a peace academy. 

Kinds of Careers 

The bottom line is, of course, to be read in terms of 
how the graduates of this national peace academy contribute 
to the nation and to a world endangered by war and threatened 
by unresolved tensions. 

From the perspective of my observations of Dag 
Hammarskjold College, students' vocations can be seen in 
two categories. One group went into vocations that could be 
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considered as overt peace-oriented. These students found 
jobs in the foreign service of their governments; they work in 
agencies of the United Nations, in voluntary agencies with 
people in developing countries, or in the field of art. oration. 
Those in the other group are perhaps just as effective in their 
comir.icment to a peaceful world. Some have gone into 
elementary. secondary teaching with the vision of a world to 
be appreciated and shared. Others entered international 
business, international banking, or became writers or artists. 
Having been deeply involved in the experience of cross- 
cultural living and having peered deeply into the well of human 
potential for community, their lives were changed. They are 
oriented toward finding positive solutions to complex problems. 
JLct me cite a couple of exami'^'^s. 

Last week I received a letter from Kenneth Slemko. son 
of a western Canadian farmer who got his Master's at the 
University of Chicago. Mr. Slemk) is now working for the 
Central Bank of Canada in Ottawa in -eir international division. 
In the letter he said, "Although Dag Hammarskjold College 
has been closed, its ideas and philosophy live on. I remember 
my year there as one of great joy, a time when I made some 
lif e-Iong friends, and wi.en I gained a vision of working toward 
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world community. " His letter brought news of his two room- 
mates while at Dag Hammarskjold College. A Japanese, 
student, son of a prominent Diet member, is going into the 
foreign service of his government, wanting to work in the 
field of Third-World development. The other,- a young man 
from Chile, is studying at an Advanced Peace Institute in 
Sweden. 

International Dimension 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, careful consideration 
should be given to the question of having an international 
student body and faculty. I stronglv ing*, .nsideration for a 
policy of reserving at least 20 - 25% of the faculty and students' 
positions for youth from olh . r Itur :i. It is far .tor to 
learn about other perspectives and ^l. ies of iilo through 
direct experience: than to learn from ^ - s. ,A d v/ou'd it not 
be an immeasurable service to he world, Mr, Chairman, to 
educate some of the brightest and bt; -t you h of other lands in 
that side of America's character th:.t is devoted to peace? In 
this way students from other lands can become teachers of 
their ov/n cultures while learning about ours. The tensions 
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which are pre cnt in the international commanity can be felt 
and considered by the students in the context of their own 
experience while they are preparing for vocations. 

Direct Experience 

Another area to be considered is the question of 
whether the entire curriculum should be one of academic 
classes alone, or whether direct involvement in agencies, 
organizations and tension i^reas should be studied by direct 
experience, I hold, Mr. Chairman, that for most students 
at least one term of internship, external research, or on-the- 
job training could have a very significant impact. Tho faculty 
v/ould then need to devise structures for student- sharing and 
evaluation of these experienc: - • 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I should like to add my 
voice t . others here today in urging positive consideration 
of this proposal. Since World vVar II, for some very valid 
reasons, oar nation has been conditioned toward war. The 
military plays a necessary role in America's leadership in 
the world community. But many of us feel, Mr. Chairman, 
that alongside our military power we need to develop the 
other side of our national character oar concern for the 
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peaceful resolution of potential conflicts. There are positive 
ways to work with potential enemies, either to neutralize 
deep-seated differences or even, in the long-term, to modify 
their attitudes so that cooperation and friendship can develop. 
There are also ways to restructure the basic patterns of 
international trade that will provide a greater measure of 
hope for largij numbers of the world's dispossessed people 
without hurting the American standard of living in the long- 
term. Finally, there are techniques and methods to be 
learnerj and applied for conflict resolution which can, perhaps, 
make a diff urcince between v/ar and peace. In short, I feel, 
Mr. Chairman, that the est^tblishmont of the George Washington 
Pc>ace Academy would provide an opportunity for young people 
to train systematically and then apply their learning in careers 
that emplia.size the positive side of the* American character. 



be a competition between the military needs of the nation and 
the George Washington Peace Academy. Those who understand 
the requi reii ii' n * s of sta tesmanship know that there is need for 
many approaches in diplomacy. We have been weak in the 
post- World War II era, I believe, in this positive waging of 
peace. 



Stated differently, I do not believe that there needs to 
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In a world marked by high prospect and great peril, 
such an academy can be a positive initiative and make a 
major contribution to world peace. It can increase our 
understanding of other people and cultures and produce 
men and women who are committed to 'turning the dynamics 
of i.. .nge into the stability of peace. ' 
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Senator Pell. TImnk you very much. 

Tho next witness is Mr, Bryant Wedge, president of tlie Institute 
for tlie Study of International Beliavior. 

I am sorry. It is supposed to be Mr. Jerome Frank, who lias to 
teacli class, and if lie would come forwnrd now, vice cliairnian of the 
Federation of American Scientists, professor emeritus of psychiatry 
at Johns Plopkins. 

STATEMENT OF JEROME I). FRANK, M; ICE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIi:.x/XISTS AND PROFESSOR 
EMERITUS OF PSYCHIATRY AT JOHNS HOPKINS 

Dr, FiLVNK. Mr, Clmirman and Senator Hartke, let ine say first of 
all that I have been authorized to speak for the Federntion of Amer- 
ican Scientists and SANE, a citizens committee for a sane world, 
both of ;honi have endorsed this bill. 

I will be attending a board meeting of the Council for a Livable 
World on the 18th, and I hope I can get them to endorse it, too, but I 
cannot speak for them at this point. 

Senator Pkll. You sjiv you nre also speaking for the Council for 
a Livable World? 

Fr.\nk. No, I am not yet. I havi n't had a chance to clear that 
with their hoard. I hope to do it on the 18th of May, when their 
l>oard meets. 

Senator Pell. I think the council is doing an ex(«]lent job, and I 
am always very interested in its view. 
Dr, Frank. Thank you. 

I have submitted this statement and I will try just to read a fev.^ 
parts of it, and will be brief here. 

Senator Pell. I think the w^hole statement w^ill Ix? put in the record. 
You will hold our attention more (*iosely with spontaneous remarks. 

Dr. Frank, I am not quite sure tliat I can do that yet. I am not 
comfortable enough in testifying. 

Although, with the tiireat ot destrur- .on hanging over humanity, 
the need to d(»velo]) n .sul>.s*^itute foi' wjm' deserves tl:" most ur<j;ent pri- 
ority, efforts to do so have been ridiculously -.mail — at iho most a few 
million dollai ; as co;n[)nred with ilie tvillir; spent on weaj^ons. The 
Government haT'oly suppoi'ts the Arms Control and Disarrriamcnt 
Agoiu\v, w;u(»h at Ixv^t ran onlv ameliorate tir? wav svstem, and peace 
rei^eai'ch in priv:i*^e univi»rsities is niin: ocule rn id fragmented amorig 
va rious academic di.sci]>lines. 

The propo.scd George Wa.shmpton J^eace Aci\:]emy v;ouid be a 
small but significant ste]) towanl rectifying this alarming state of 
a Hairs. Like the war collegef^. it could devotv^ itself develop! hg and 
perfecting the arts of nouN.ulent conflict resolution, unhampered by 
operatioiinl or policymaking responsibilities. It would sui^ply a set- 
ting in \i*iiich numihers oi difteront di.sciiDlines c v.ild collaborate, an 
impoilunt consideration since maintaining peace, like waging war, 
as 3'ou already heard, invoh'es all a.spects of indicidual and group 
heha\*ior. The study of pea•^^ keeping, tlierefore. requires inputs from 
many fields of knowledge, 
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Altliouc^h tUo Aradotny ([uito properly will not hv ahlc. to oxort 
(liroct poli^iciil influence,* the rompositioii of its Honrd of Directors 
would ass re that any signili(:ant resuUs of its work would promptly 
reach the aiteiition of national decisionmakers. I'lnally, it would pro- 
nu^te ivsearrh into the arts of peace and train pi'act it ionors to apply 
what is learned. Tlu^ i'e([uirement that, in retui'U for linancial sup- 
port, studcntsspend 2 years in an ap[)ropriate ajzency or international 
or<ranix,ation assures that this application will occur. 

The inclusion of stiidents from other nations is.^ as has already 
heen nuMitioned, I think a stron<i: point of the hill. There is no prob- 
lem of security; nuiyhe that is the point that I can add to that, since 
the pronudgaiion of knowled<^e ahout peacekeepin^z is to the advun- 
ta<re of all nations, and the presence of foreijin students will speed 
dissenunation. In this connection, whei'eas national security dictates 
that nuu'h knowledp* ahout warmakinji: he kepi .secret, the ()pposite 
is true of knowledjze about nonviolent re.solut itai of conllicts. The 
umre widely such knowledge is dis.seminateil, the more it can he used 
by groups "in conflict, thei'chy reducing the overall danger of resort 
to force. 

The two [)oints I iliil want to conuuent on where in paragraphs 0 
anrl 11 it states the broad aims of the Academy, and my point is, I 
think the actual description of what the Acailemy will do is too mxr- 
I'ow. It eniphasix.es simply negotiation, arbitration, conciliation and 
mediation. Now, this is vei'y line, but the trouble is that in today's 
world there are numy conflicts in which the basis for negotiation i\iu\ 
conciliation and so on is not yet present, because the |)rob':*ui here 
is that we have to have sonu* kind of test of strength first iiefore they 
are willing to sit down and negotiate, .so 1 would like to see that the 
curriculum be expaiuled. as indicated in paragraph (> in sect ion 'J. Kx- 
paiul it along the lines of developing etl'ectiye f()rms (^f nonviolent 
power, which is sonu*thing new wiiich is possible in the world today 
that wasn't bef<uv. Foi' example, the growing interdci lulence of na- 
tions and the inmuuise sti'ldes in teleconunmiic;. i ions raise hope that 
the peacekeeping potentials of econonuc nnd psychological forces can 
be greatly strengthened. The oil-pi'oducing nations have convincingly 
demonstrated the new ell'ectiveness of skillfully used economic power. 
Intel-national radio and television, cotijiled with conumin icat ion satel- 
lites and the transistor radios and TV monitois set up in ])u1)lic 
squares could make if for the first tinu' literally possible to reach 
everybody on Earth at once with .sonu^ message, and this will skip tlie 
literacy Imrrier. as well. This is the kiiul of area I think needs .study. 
For the long range, of course, conumuiicat ion in it.self won'*^ do the 
job. The oidy ultimate means of bringing international violence under 
control lies in the creation of some sort of world governnuMit which 
maintains peacekeeping institutions with sanctions, analogous to sys- 
tems of justice within societies. Such a world government could main- 
tain itself onlv through the con.sent of (he governed. Steps toward it 
woidd depend'on the gi'owth of con.sensus among nations that it wouhl 
be ])referable to the ciinent system or nonsystem of intei-national 
aTUirchy. Telecomumnit^at ion can be a powerful tool foi* achieving 
such a *<'ousensus. if used to ]M-onu^te international tolerance and np- 
prefiation of flitfereuces I'at her than antagonisms. 
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There is a imioh stron^ror opportunity now than ever existed before, 
wliK'h is the fost(M'in<r of internntional eoopenitive pr()<rranis to 
achieve ninis tlmt no nation c.ui achieve alone. 'J'he IGY, the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, is the l)est example. As vou renienil)er, it 
stai'ted out with nn IH-niontli mandate, and it hns now been set up for 
30 years. T was even more struck in reading' Ji bout the Bnrcelona Con- 
ference to stop pollution of the ^rediterrnnean, which wasnttended by 
nil hut two countries around the ^rediterrnnenn, in which the Jews 
and Aral)S cooperated enthusiastically, appjirentlv, in developin"- reso- 
luti^ons and plans to protect this. ' ' 

Furtbennore, as l)enefits for all participants aeeruin<r from sucli 
activities ncciimulnte, incentives for nrnied confrontations which 
would jeopardize them diminish. 

Xow, it seems to me that these should be nnicb a part of the cur- 
riculuin of the Geor^re Washinprton Peace .Vcademy. 

While the substantive achievements of the proposed Peace Academy 
would probably be modest nt iirst, there is no limit to the importance 
they could attain. From its inception the Academy would serve an 
important symbolic funclion as an oflicijil expression of the belief of 
the world's pfreatest militnry power that development of means of 
peaceful resolution of conflict is worth systematic studv. This should 
encourapfe other nations to make simihir commitments,' leadin<r to an 
increasinpfly rapid <lcvelopment of altenuitives to war. 

Tluit is tlie end of my stjitement. 

Just yesterday T received n letter— miiy T read a letter? 
Senator Pki.l. Ye.s. 

T)r. Fa.WK. Tt is from Mr. Stone, who is the executive directoi- of 
the Fedenition of American Scientists, which bears dii-ectly, Mr. 
riuiirman. with your concern about whether this I^eaee Academy 
should he a CJovernment-sponsoi*ed institution. Tie says: 

F..\..S. nnderstaiuls very well from oltsorvinj,' the governmental soene for more 
thnn a (|nart(>r century of critical institutionalized point of view if <Mie i.s to 
iiiiUi jiovernment nttcntit.n. This is an aj,'o when iiuli vidunl opinion has l>een 
siipplaiUed hy j;nnip studies and stuihcs supplanted in turn l»v aj^enoies and 
iiisiirutions. Tlie coiu'ept that <Ioes not have ;Ui institution in its name which 
wishes to train a devotod <'a(lre and to i)ursiie its point of view inevitably 
looses out to hett(^r entrenche*! idtHilo^ies. The military excesses, which P.A.S. 
perrcnially de[)Iores. are or^'anicaUy connected to the Over-institntionalization 
of Mic military point <tf view. The Penr-r .\<':ideniy wtnild ^'o some small (Hs- 
tanee in reversing: this imbalance. 

Senator Pkll. Thank you veiy n ;ich. 
^ Incidentally, you said thai at the Mediterranean Conference on the 
EnvironuKMit. all init two countries part ici])ate(l. Out of curiosity, 
what were the two that did not? 

Di'. Fa.wK. rnfortunately, T do not know. 

Senator Phj.. T thank you very much, indeed, for your testimony, 
particularly foi- Dr. Stone's letter, which will be matle a part of the 
record. 

Tt is hard to focus public attention on the need for a movement in 
this direction. This is shown to us a<rJiin-"T see now we have lost tbe 
press entirely. On the other hnnd, if this was nn i n vest it^at ion or if we 
were hearinor Secretary Ki.ssin^rer describin^r bis latest adventures in 
Africa, then the pres.s would be on hand. The problem is to trv to 
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bring the public attention to tlio fact tliat tlio future of mankind and 
peace is an acute personal concern to their children, and to tliem. 

Senator IIartkk. Dr. Frank, T appreciate your comin^ij, too. Let 
nie ask you about broadening tlic cnrriculuni. I l)elievc we shoxild pro- 
vide a tiexible legislative nu^elumisni for future course deteruiiuatiou. 
We must provide direction, but wo must also provide tlie students 
with practical training. 

Dr. Fr.\xk. I absolutely agree witli tliat, but I imagine the oppor- 
tunities to work in the Voice of America, for example, or in what- 
ever television opportunities are available to sec if tlie intei-national 
use can lx». improved, let us say, oi* to assign people to some of these 
conferences, wliicli try to reach ever widening goals, to see what they 
could learn liow tliosc could be improved. Tluit is what T liad in mind 
more than just shnply llieorizint^ about them. I tliink thero are oppor- 
tunities that arc not being exploited because we have not captured peo- 
ple's imaginations sufliciently. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Frank follows :] 
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Tostiinoiiy Prepared for Hearing of the Senate Sub-Cominittee 
on Education on S 1776, May 13, 1976 



Jerome D. Frank, M.D. 



From tirre innnemorial, societies have poured a large 
share ofth^r resources into preparing for and waging war, since 
this has:;[?Ki final resort for settling international conflicts. 
In recent years, as the technology of weaponry has become more 
complex, governments have supported military colleges whose 
function was not only to teach the current state of the art but 
also to explore innovations. The Vn\ tn^ StaCcc has also invested 
in university-conducted research, which has led to rapid advances 
in arma;i.onts. 

Until recently, America's massive support of programs 
to improve weaponry has paid off handsomely. Napalm, guided 
.Tiissiles, nuclear bombs and similar inventions have made the United 
States the strongest military power on earth. Unfortunately, 
weapons have now reached the point that they are becoming a lource 
of danger to their possessors. War is ceasing to be a useful 
instrument of national policy not only because weapons have become 
too destructive but also because of the growing interdependence 
of nations. No international war but one has been fought to 
victory since World War II. The exception, the Vietnam war, is 
especially instructive because it was lost by the side that possessed 
overwhelming military superiority. Nothing more vividly 
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illusLratcs the Inc rcas Lnj; futil Lty of i'.olu re 1 Lane o on inLlLlary 
r. H.*C'nj;;,th to prottict a nation's in Loves ti^ and security in today's 
world. 

One cannot, howcVf.r, replace [Something with nothing. War 
will only be I'liininated to the u»xtont that siihstitutes for its 
traditional I'linctionti arc created. These include protection of 
the pliysical and economic i.ntcgrity of societies and the winning 
of power contests. Although, with the tlircat of destruction 
hanging over humanity, the need to develop substitutes for war 
deserves the most urgent priority, efforts to do so have been 
ridiculously small--at the most a few million dollars as compared 
with the trillions sj^ent on weapons, Tlie government barely supports 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, which at best can only 
ameliorate the war system, and peace research in private universities 
is miniscule and fragmented among various academic disciplines. 

The proposed George Washington Peace Academy would be a 
small but significant step toward rectifying this alarming state 
of affairs. Like the war colleges, it could devote itself to 
developing and perfecting the arts of non-violent conflict resolu- 
tion, unhampered by operational or policy-making responsibilities. 
It would supply a setting in which members of different disciplines 
could collaborate, an important consideration since maintaining peace, 
like waging war, involves all aspects of individual and group 
behavior. The study of pe£icc-kceping, therefore, requires inputs 
from many fields of knowledge. 

Although the Academy quite properly will not be able to 
exert direct political influence, the composition of its Board of 
Directors would assure that any significant results of its work 
would promptly reach the attention of national decision-makers. 
Finally, it v;ould promote research into the arts of peace and 
train practitioners to apply what is learned. The requirement 
that, in return for financial support, students spend two years 
in an appropriate agency or international organization assures that 
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this application will occur. 

The inclusion of students from otlu;r nations is a strong 
point of the bill. There is no problom of security, since the 
promulgation of knowledge about peace-keeping is to the ad- 
vantage of all nations, and the i)resence of foreign students will 
speed dissemination. In this connection, whereas national 
security dictates that much knowledge about war-making kept 
secret, the opposite is true of knowledge about non-violent 
resolution of conflicts. The more widely such knowledge is dis- 
seminated, the more it can be used by -roups in conflict, thereby 
reducing the overall danger of resort Lo force. 

In the remainder of these remarks 1 slioiild like to 
elaborate briefly on paragraphs 6 and 11 of Section 2 of S 1776. 
Paragraph 6 lUMitions the neeci Lo involve representatives of social, 
behavioral and physical sciLiices as well as the arts and human- 
ities; p,'M:agraph 11 proposes evaluation of the potentialities of 
the international coiTiniunicat ions system. 



effective peace-keeping requires further development of the arts 
of negotiation, arbitration, conciliation and mediation. While 
essential, the applicability of those methods requires that 
certain prerequisites be met which are not present in many inter- 
national conflicts, including agreement by tlie parties that the 
issues at stake are at least potentially negotiable. Often nego- 
tiations can begin only after antagonists have tested their 
relative strengths. For this and other reasons, I would hope, 
as is implied in paraj;raph 6, Section 2, that the curriculimi of the 
Academy would encomi^ass a inuch wider scope than processes of 
conciliation. That certain aspects of luodern military technology 
itself could be effectively employed to reduce the likelihood 
of armed conflict is strongly suggested by the ingenious proposa].s 



As stated in Senator Ilartke' 



s speech of June 18, 1975, 
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ot" Hi>ward and H.-n rLot KurLi:.-'- 

Firom a lu'oailer standpoint, one aroa that is of vital 
importance for peace -keep ing iij the development of effective forms 
of non-violent power. The growing interdependence of nations and 
the LMineiuie iitrideii in te lecomtuunicat ions raise hopes that the peace- 
keeping potentials of economic and psychological forces can be 
greatly strengthened. The oil-producing nations have convincingly 
demonstrated the new effectiveness of skillfully used economic 
power. International rati o and television,, coupled with 
conrmuuication satellites, make it possible for the first time to 
coimiumicate with virtually everyone on earth at once through 
transistor radio receivers and television receivers in public 
squares. Television and radio, morec.)ver, have a much greater 
impact than the written word and, of course, circumvent the barrier 
of illiteracy. The use both these new tools to wage noa-violcnt 
conflicts and promote peace deserves intt-nsive exploration. 

For the very long range, the only ultimate means of 
bringing International violence under control lies in the creation 
of some sort of world government which maintains peace -keeping 
institutions witli sanctions, analogous to systems of justice within 
.societies. Such a world government could maintain itself only 
through the consent of the governed. Steps toward it would depend 
on the growth of consensus among nations that it would be preferable 
to the current system or non-system of international anarchy. Tele- 
co'TTiTiunicat ion can be a powerful tool for achieving such a consensus, 
if used to promote international tolerance and apireciation of 
differences rather than antagonisms. 

1. Cf. War Safety Control Report, 1963, War Control Planners, Inc., 
Box 35, Chappaqua, New York 10514. 
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A much more powtu'ful munns toward this end ii; supplied by 
pL'Oi^LMwis of iiUi.*L-nnt ional cooperation to achieve goals all nations 
want but none can achieve alone. The impending shortages of 
natural rosourcos and the growing iiionace of: pollution of: the air 
and ocoaus have created now, powerful i neon Lives for this type of 
joint international uCCort, Prime examples are the Russian-American 
space program, the Intornational Geophysical year, which rapidly 
expanded from an 18-inonth to -7 30-year program, and, more recently, 
the Barcelona Conference on prt^serving the Mediterranean from 
fur t lie r pollution. The necessity of: achieving , ich over -riding 
goals Costers cooperation among nations who in other realms may be 
extremely hostile. Jews and Arabs, for example, worked in close 
harmony in the Barce lona Con fjerence . As is liappening w ith the 
International Geophysical Year, such activities, if long continued, 
force the creation of rudimentary governments to cloal with emerging 
problems which no existing institutions can handle. An liypothe tical 
example would be the problem of who owns the minerals ;nined on an 
American segment of tlie Antarctic by Germans using Russian equipment. 
Furthermore, as benefits for all participants accruing from such 
activities accumulate, incentives for armed confrontations which 
would jeopardize tliem diminish. 

The exploration of these and other new potentials for the 
reduction of International antagonisms should be as important a 
goal of the proposed George V/ashington Academy as the peaceful 
resolution of conflict. 

While the substantive achiovoinents of the proposed peace 
academy would probably be modest at first, there is no limit to the 
importance chey could attain* From Its inception tlie Academy 
would serve an important symbolic function as an official expression 
of the belief of the. world's greatest military power tliat development 
of means of peaceful resolution of conflict is worth systematic study. 
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This should cncourago other nations t c> make similar commitments, 
leading to an increasingly rapid development of alternatives to war. 
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Senator Hartks. Thank you. I know the chairman wants us to 
move along, so hopefully we will have the opportunity to pursue 
this line at a later time. Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Bryant Wedge, president of the Institute 
for the Study of International Behavior. 

STATEMENT OF BRYANT WEDGE, M.D., PRESIDENT OF THE INSTI- 
TUTE FOR THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL BEHAVIOR, ALEX- 
ANDRIA, VA. 

Mr. Wedge. I would like to give you some pictures, not for the 
record, but for the Senators. 

Senator Pell. All right. Well, pictuitjs can on occasion be inserted 
in the record, but I guess not in this case. 

Mr. Wedge. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
speak to this committee and honored by it, but I do not regard tlie 
honor as coming to myself but rather to a rather considerable com- 
munity of scientists and scholars and academics and youth and 
women who are thovoiiglily integrated into this particular interest, 
a question to whicli I will return. 

I have submitted a rather leagthy statement in which I discuss 
some of tlie difficulties in esta])lishing a Peace Academy, but I will 
not repeat that but ratlier keep luy comments to you very brief. 

I will try to deal with three questions 

Senator Pell. Your statement will be inserted in full in the record, 
I just want to assure you. 
Mr. Wedge. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Wliy do we need a Peace Academy ? 
Wliat would it do? 
And is it attainable? 

I have just returned from a meeting at the Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
and you have a pliotograpli Ix^.fore you wliirli sliows 100 persons from 
60 different countries standing in front of tlie Mark Hopkins Hotel. 
They had all just participated in an Eisenhower exchange fellow- 
ship, which has been going since 1953, and we are now moving our 
first worldwide meeting. I will tell you that at that meeting were 
Greek Cypriots and Turks from Turkey. There are Israeli persons 
from Israel and Ix^honoso Egyptians anci no direct Palestinians sine© 
they liave no nation. Hut at tliat meeting we met over common issues 
wincli are inucli greater tlian tlie local conflicts: the problems of food 
in the world, of ('ai)ital for development, and of political relationships 
gi'iierally. In that context, each of these people from different coim- 
triea could, despite their diffeivnces, speak together and speak together 
well. 

I will tell you I was an Eisenhower exchange fellow in 1959, at 
which time I was a simple country doctor at Yale University and 
was chosen because I was a simple country doctor, and it caused a 
gre^it dislocation in my life because the officials and ambassadors of 
the United States whom I met oti my travels to some 15 countries 
literally begged me to lend what capacity I could from the field of 
psychiatry to a bettor understanding of the human dimension in 
international relations, and particularly that dimension which has 
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to do with communication between peoples, including- the finest 
negotiation in which deep misunderstandings, conflict, and unneces- 
sary quarrels often arise, so I devoted myself to that for those years 
since. I follow in tins President Eisenhower who, as you know, wrote 
his memoirs on his second term with the title of "Waging Peace" 
He felt very strongly about it, and we have asked such persons as 
tTeneral Goodpasture to speak, but he was not eager to speak outside 
ot his area of special competence in militarv organization, but I tell 
you that he also reported that General Eisenhower felt strongly 
about the need, especially during his last term, to have alternatives 
to have what he spoke of as the militarv and industrial complex to 
mesh the interests in peace and in relationships among people and 
interdependence with those of national security in the narrow sense. 

Ihe purpose of a Peace Academy or of this peace movement or 
my pei^onal pin-pose is to increase the security and welfare of the 
United btates. The question is not whether one wants more security, 
but the means by which it is obtained. We have no problem of di's- 
agreement. The difficulty, as President Eisenhower pointed out, was 
that we unaerstand war very well; war is checkers- peacemaking is 
chess It IS a difficult, romplex field. I think, however, in the years 
since he was in office tha ve have developed verv con.siderable capac- 
ities in that area, capacities to move into disputes, to move into 
communities, to move between nations. 

I am sorry that T do not have the time to tell voii a very interesting, 
I think, Ftovy that occured in the Dominican EepuWic when the State 
Department asked nie to do something that onlv an independent 
citizen, a peacemaker, could do, which was to move between the radi- 
cal revolutionaries penned up behind American troops in the center 
ot .Santo Domingo, i;nd the American Embassy, who had no other 
contact with them, and the Dominican establi'shment on the other 
sifie, and that we did in fact succeed over a poriod of time involving 
nianv people in bringing together represem.itives of tho.se radical 
so-called conimuni.st revolutionaries, who turned out to he mo.st demo- 
ci-atic reformists when they had an opportunity, and the American 
l^.inbassy. .so that they have ever since worked together over the 
small matter that we decided that we could work together on, the 
f evelopinent of the autonomous iiniversitv at Santo Domingo and 
the other in.stitutions for higher oducntion. 

It was possible and is po.ssible, therefore, to move between people 
at conflict even at war, even the bitterest enemies, and to find means 
to link the pieces together. 
Wliy do we need a Peace Academy in the Federal Government? 
1 thmk that has already been dealt with to some extent, but I 
think that the American genius needs to be represented at a Federal 
IcA^el. My personal conviction is that th^n' will be a great explosion 
of talent, o. energy and exerci.se of inci-easing .security in the welfare 
to the United States when there is a Federal in.stitiition, 

I have been in this business long enough to have remembered the 
foundation of the Anns Control and Disannanient Agency, where- 
iipon it became le/^itimate for the Ford Foundation and other foun- 
(.ntions to give vast amounts of resources to the studv of stratefric 
relations. It had not been so before. It has to be made* a respectable 
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security interest of the United States at a Federal level for us to 
Ix^ able to expect tins from 

Senator Pell. I remember in tliat case that even President Kennedy 
was skeptical u'licthor it could hv ^nven legislative authority or 
wliethev it would have to he set up bv Executive Order, and it took 
some encourao:cmeut from the. IVorld Federalist, Mr. McGill, who is 
such a reuuirkably Hue person, and Mr. Warhead, spurred Senator 
TTuniphrey, Senator Chirk and myself; I think we went down and 
tried to jKU-suade the White House to consider it, and, as you say, 
f^ave a rcs])ectal)ility to a t-ause that was not as respectable before. 

Mr. Wkdg?:. T think that af^cucy or its work has probably saved 
more lives than all of the doctoi*s who you have trained throuf^h 
the National Institutes for Health, because^ 

Senator Pkll. I am not sure I would agree with you. The agency 
has never hcen permitted to do the job and have the scope that we 
hiid hoped. 

Air. Wedge. But you are exactly rjfrht. Had that developed as 
Governor Stasscu and others and even President Eisenhower had 
hoped it would, we would not he here today. It has become an arm 
of j^tnitc^ic n'H^otiatiou. for the most pail, and that is a very valu- 
able thiur>:; when I say it .^aved more lives, the 1963 Minimum Three 
Euviroumciit Test Ban Treaty arose out of the activities and the 
undcrstandiug- which were frcnerated by the activities of that insti- 
tution within the United State.-. Goverunient. and we saw that nuclear 
deficit flojitinn: around the air and water of our planet was a direct 
and immediate ilauofer to the lives of American people, and we be- 
came quite willin^nr and .so diil the Soviet Union, partly l>eeause they 
were educated by our representatives in this Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Aofciiciy. 

Senator Pkll. But if it had been set up a.s an independent agency 
we would now find that this proposal would he part of an amendment 
to tl le authorization for A, CI). A., and that agency would be like a 
^ovenunont department. 

Mi\ Wedge. Sir. that is exactly what we do not wish, and I will 
return to that. I hope very much that the Peace Academy becomes 
a child of the Con^rress. and there are a number of reasons for that. 

Let me ju.st tell you that after I wont on my Eisenhower Exchange 
Fellowship in 1959 I had no choice but to respond to these requests 
from r 111 (listiuguished people and had the support of President 
Eisenhower and others in entering a field. I found that there were 
no. literally no suitable sites for my work. I went to the University 
of ^richigan and the Center for Conflict Resolution; it was small and 
weak and actually scrounging off of other departments and many 
other places, and that is when I established the Institute for the 
Study of Xatioual Behavior in Princeton, to forward this interest. 
Since then I have worked steadily with the strategy of worldng 
through the e.stablished instrumentalities of foreign relations in the 
United States. 1 worked with t' « State Department, AID, USIA, 
CIA. the Defense Depa^ 'meut ; I worked with them, I would say, new 
for theui; and the U.S. Navy wdiero we have trained Marine generals 
ill how to get along with lonil ])eo])le out at Quantico out at the Ma- 
rine Cori)s Couuuaud and Staff College because many of us, including 
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a number of marines, feel timt tho next sort of Vietnam circumstance 
wliicli, God for])icl tliat we are over in, would have to be very differ- 
ent, but that depends upon top eommanders understanding:: a different 
way of ^?oin^ about relating? to indigenous people, so there are always 
^ood security reasons for this. 

I have come to the conclusion that General Eisenhower also did, 
that the combination of interests known as the mililnrv industrial 
complex, but we miprht now add the words military-industrial-finan- 
cial-political and diplomatic complex — are entirely enamoured of and 
captured by some theories of international relationship which can 
roughly be called the pence throufrh stren^h balance of power, ne- 
gotiation as a result of an intenuitional shoving? match kind of theoiy, 
T would say that that is not the only reason people will come to agree- 
ment or ne^jotiate, but as lon^ as tliat is a dominate point of view in 
the whole foreign poliry establishment, we deeply need alternative 
institutions. T can tell you that a ^reat many American people feel 
we need alternative approaches somewhat insulated from and separate 
from that establishment, not to displace it, but to com])lenient it, 
to force or encourage, as President Eisenhower said in his ver\^ last 
speech, nearly the last words to the final address to the Amei'ican 
])eople, he snid ''(^nly an alert and knowledfjenble citizen ly can com- 
])ell," and T like that word in this context, "can com])el the pi'oper 
mission of a hufje indnstrinl and military machinery of defense with 
our peaceful nu^thods and ^oals so thai security and lihei-ty may 
prosper together." 

X(MV, T can p;o on in the 17 yeai-s T have been woi'kin^ on this 
T have collected so numy quotes, and we have already heairl from 
President Franklin Eoosevelt, and T would say his son, John A, 
Roosevelt, was at the Eisenhower Exchange Fellowshi]) meetinp^s in 
San Francisco, and fully supi)orts this movement, that this is totally 
nonpartisan, that it has no party, because it appeals to people of all 
sides, so not only can Arab and Israeli sit down toorpther in San Fran- 
cisco in this context, but even democrats and i*ei)ublicans can, and 
they were there. 

I want to sunmiarize very briefly what the Peace Academy would 
do. The purpose, the theon* of peace, is that the ambition is to con- 
nect the pieces to^rether to the present advantapre of all part ioi pat inp: 
parties by nonvioli nt means we are able to define peace. Peace is a 
condition, for a workiri^? definition, in which two or more parties or 
^^roups may conduct their relationships with each other, including: 
the relationships of conflict by an array of methods which minimize 
military and \nolence. That is all. This is not the opposite of war; 
it is an alternative; it is a different set of methods. So it would center 
its curriculum around the distinctive capacity to link people together 
by other than confrontational and military means. 

My own work in passing between E^3:>*pt or Jordan and Israel many 
times shows that it can be clone, that people can move, not as Secrc- 
tarys of State veiy easily, but rather as lesser citizens as people who 
are attempting? peacemalcin^j. 

Now, I want to address a final question, Mr. Chairman, and that is, 
is this an attainable ;?oal ? 

I have reviewed the legislative hi.story, and I want to start with 
first piece of le^^^islation proposed, if I may, by quoting from Dr, Ben- 
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jainin RusIk luy prof(^ sional ancestor, in the city of Pliihidelphia, 
who sifTiieil r^)o Dcchinition of IndcpcndtMice, and pledged his life, 
his fortune and his sacred hojior to the cause of liberty and the 
United States of America. Twenty-three years later, he rose apain 
to write a pj.per which is called ''A Plan for a Peace Office for tho 
United States/' and that paper lK»p^ins: '^Anion/:^ tho, defects which 
have been pointe I out in the F'Mlenil Constitution, it is much to be 
lamented that no [)erson has taken notice of its total silerice v>pf''\ the 
subject of an office of the utmost importance to the. welfa.-v. of the 
United States," and I stress that, this is welfare purpose, *'chat is, 
an office for pronu)t in*i^ and proorvini; perpCiUal p'^ace in our country, 
L'»^ a Secretary of Peace ])e appointed — Xow I do not aj^TtiC that 
tliat is even now a practical aim — ' Let him be appoint4}d to preside 
in this office, who shall be perfectly free from all the present absurd 
and vulp^ar iMU'opeau prejudices upon this matter," and I quote 
Benjamin Kiish l)ecause the l)alance of j)ower theory, M'hich so dom- 
inates our present thinking? and is ([ noted by our major diplomats and 
dlplonuitic spokesmen, is a European theory. It was a 19th century 
prejudice, and my paj^er U ies to show that it absolutely did not work 
beyond the 19th century, that the violence, the leufrth, the destructive- 
ness of World War I was because l)alance of power was working so 
very well. T do not wiint to into that, hut I want you to notice that 
Benjamin Kush also said that. 

So that he proposed a Peace Office nnd laid out a peace plan, which 
is still very strou";, a plan for a Peace Office, and many people have 
(lone so since. 

Is this iittainnl)le? 

One hundred and forty hills that T can count have /^one forward 
ill the Congress of theUnited States sin( e 1935, which have precisely 
a Department of Peace or this sort of aim, and they have all died. 
We have not had hearin^ys on this and, Mr, Chairman, I am veiy /?lad 
we are now since 1947, and there hns l)een no conunittee report. I have 
analyzed why that is in my paper and T will not do that now, but 
T want to tell you that my own exj^erience in the last few weeks has 
be^n very interestinjjr. When Senator Ilartke and Mr. Cloud found it 
necessary to pro out to Indiana (hey turned over to me the task as 
an advocate, to some extent, of explorinfij what peojde were interested 
in this (juestion. We have prathered 120,000 names of persons who have 
res pon fled to a i)eace Ixdlot provided by the World W^ithout War 
Council, of whom SO j^ercent endorse — this the hi^]fhest numl^er of the 
Peace Academy idea — moi e endorses than a Depai'tment of Peace or 
any other, those that we have. We have amon^^ those feathered about 
10,000 names of persons who were ready inunediately to f^o out and 
rin*f doorbells. Tn the ])roc(>ss of this somelmdy p^ave me tlie name of 
a hanker, Thomas Westl)rook, who is the }) resident of a saving and 
loan assoriation in Cleveland, Ohio, and he has come forward and 
volunteered his services as national finance chairnum to mount a 
national campaif^n. 

We have been in discussion with a counsel for a Department of 
Peace, and they have decided, on the wliole, at least the major officers, 
that this is iin attiiinable f^oal soon and that they are willinp^ to ^i^ive 
up their more louf^ ran^^o Utopian purposes, not permanently, but 
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temporanly, in order to help in this particular cause. They, and the 
Council for a Witliout War, are able to mobilize something 

like, 150 significant organizations. A Governor in anotiier State has 
cal od and asked to appear, but wa.s not able to appear and testify 
at tins hearing. Those are things that are spontaneously coming for- 
ward in the ahuost total absence of public notice in which a word of 
mouth s.y.stcm IS pas.9in<r from por.sm to person, the idea tlint this is 
attaimibie, and I can toll you that several persons in Connecticut and 
llhnois and Nevada and California arc right now mobilizing their 
capacities ,1, their constituoncio.s to support the Congress if it chooses 
to take leadership m this held and to press the Congress if it does 
not, to do so. 



I timnk you vory iniicli. 
[Tho. prepared statement of .Air, Wod^rc follows :] 
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statement before the Hearing on S.B. 1976, The Peace Aciadamy Bill 
Subcommittee on Education: Senator Claiborne Pell, Chairman 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
May 13, 1976 
Biographical Note; Bryant Wedge, M.D. 

Bryant Wedge, M.D. is President of the Institute for 
the Study of National Behavior of Alexandria, Virginia. He 
was born in Coldwater, Michigan in 1921, attended Kalamazoo 
College and the University of Michigan Medical School. He 
has held teaching posts at the University of Chicago, Yale 
University, Princeton University, the Fletcher School of Lav 
and Diplomacy and George Washington University. He is a 
member of the American Psychiatric Association, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the Group tor the 
Advancement of Psychiatry and the Society for the Psycholooicai 
Study .Of social Issues. He was United States Eisenhower 
Exchange Fell w in 1959 and in 1962 founded the Institute 
in Princeton, N.J. to study the human dimension in national 
and international relations. He has carried out problem- 
solving studies^for the Department of state, U. s. Information 
Agency, U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Central 
Intelligence Agency and the U.S. Navy. Among his studies 
have been analysis of the public personality of Khrushchev, 
international communication, the causes of political violence 
and mediation of revolutionary crises as in the Dominican Republic. 
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Strength Through Peace 



The Need for a United States Peace Office 



A considerable community of scientists, scholars and thoughtful citizens. 
In whose behalf I presume to write believe that the present pattern of Inter- 
national relations of the United States and the world community depends unduly, 
dangerously and unnecessarily on relationships of power, force and International 
violence f 

Ve believe that new and proven methods can facilitate cooperation between 
ups and nations In reducing force and violence In their relations, and that 
these methods will encourage voluntary constructive change on the basi::> of 
national self-interest, particularly for the United States « We propose that 
a Peace Acadeny, Independent of but cooperative with the foreign policy 
apparatus o: the Covernme.it, Is an essential element In organized action toward 
a safer, saner world by exploring alternaLlves to forceful confrontation as a 
means of resolving conflicts of Interest. 

My Involvement In this began when friends of President Dwlght D. Elsenhower 
established the Llsenhower Exchange Fellowship program In 1953 as a birthday gift 
to the '. ident In recognition of his conviction lat future peace and progress 
of mankind depended on understanding and couperatlon between peoples. Because 
of my work In the mental health of university communities, I was honored to be 
a U.S. Klsenhower Exchange Fellow In 1958 and to travel to some fifteen countries 
of Europe, Asia and Africa, meeting tny colleagues and government officials In 
each. Including United States Ambassadors. I saw a profoundly Important human 
dimension In International relations and I feel that this dimension Is overlooked 
In the typical conduct of International relations, sometimes at great cost to 
our own security. What I realized was that friction, distortion and misunder- 
standing contribute to conflict with attendant costs and risks. 
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With encouragement from General Elsenhower and others, I decided to 
work for better understanding and tnanagenent of hunan factors In Intern;: . anal 
relationships. General Elsenhower was right when he Bald that ",,,fri Jhlps 
have defended more borders than arms and cannon ever have." Despite such 
sponsorship, however, I found that there was no natural site for such activities 

— a niatter to which I will return when I comment on the need for a Peac^ Academy 

— so I left my post at Yale and founded the Institute for the Study of National 
Behavior In Princeton, 

I became convinced that the Instruments and Institutions for waging war 
must be balanced by nsethods and goals for waging peace (Incidentally Waging 
jP eac e Is the title of General Elsenhower's memoir of his second term) If 
security and welfare Interests of our nation are to be truly served, 

1, Str ength, Secu rit y and Peace ; 

The first belief I hold, that the present pattern of International 
relationships depends c ngerously and one-sidedly on adjustments of power, 
echoes President Elsenhcr^er * s farewell address In which he warned of the risks 
of unwarranted Influence from the "military-Industrial complex" and concluded 
that "only an alert and knowled];;eable citizenry can compel the proper meshing 
of the huge Industrial and military machinery of defense with our peaceful 
methods and goals, so that security and liberty may prosper together," While 
President Elsenhower's worst fears have not been realized, neither have his 
hopes. The belief that national security depends principally on military 
strength and that the best path to peace is through strength occupies a 
central role in our International policy; sometimes to a degree that obscures 
and blocks other methods and instruments of conducting international relations. 
Preoccupation with strength and the ability to exert force carries the danf-.er 
that we may neglect opportunities for accocimodating changing world conditions. 
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We see challenges to our strength in distant places where local condi- 
tions of civic disorder accompany decolonization and new nationhood — the 
inevitable sorting out of Jurisdictions in a centpc^ of liberation from empire 
— especially when there is some degree of Communist contact or "penetration". 
This tendency is heightened when the theory of peace-through-strength Is 
coupled with the theory of balance of power. As the present Secretary of State 
insists, "The fj_rs_t requirement of stability is to maintain our defenses 
and the balance of power." The outcome has been that the United States too 
often intervenes or threatens to intervene with force in local conflicts as 
we have done in Vietnam and in the Dominican Republic and has tried covertly 
to do in Angola. Elsewhere, we have supported regimes that can only be 
"termed repressive. 

Secretary Kissinger follows his bnlance-of-power formula with offers 
to negotiate. The sentence just quoted has been followed by another: "But 
the highest aim of policy in the nuclear age must be to create out of the 
Sterile equilibrium of force a more positive relationship of peace." This 
seems extrensely persuasive so long as power — the capacity to make ^ do 
by force or the threat of force what they would rather not do — is regarded 
as the principal instrument of international relations. However, a preoccupa- 
tion or bias toward the use of force creates a situation in which negotiations 
are the outcome of an international shoving match in the process of which 
we may create enemies where we could have had friends. 

(I do not advocate the opposite of strength — weakness. Nor did 
General Eisenhower or any thinking citizen. N*o great nation — or lesser 
one either — can allow itself to be pushed around by force. We must be 
prepared to defend our vital Interests wherever they are truly threatened, 
by military force Is necessary. In the contemporary vorld this requires 
an adequate, strong, military establishment. The Problem, of course, is 
the uses to which our strength Is put.) 
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But the effects of the dominance of the^tnodel of foreign policy thinking 
in the conduct of United States foreign policy Is terrible. 

Political Decay 

The first consequence Is an astonishing, and possibly unconstitutional, 
centralization of declslon-niaklng pover« While the Consltutlon specifically 
assigns military command and treaty-making povers to the President, It reserves 
responsibilities for raising and maintaining military forces, regulating 
cotnnerce with foreign nations, and declaration of war to the Congress. "Yet, we 
have seen foreign Involvements that are undeclared wars* wars regardless of 
how they are described. In which the Congress has had little voice. Meanwhile 
the balance-of-power negotlatlon-f rom-strcngth model (borrowed from 19th Century 
Europe) requires such cubtlety, complexity and secrecy, backed by a willingness 
to use force In the service of the policy, effectively by-passing Congressional, 
and certainly citizen, oversight. In the end, we are In the awkward position 
of having to rely on the judgment; of a small group of men who govern our 
ollltary, diplomatic, and Intelligence forces. We have. In effect, a foreign 
ministry arranging our International affairs as In the days of sovereigns, 
rather than an Adm.lnlstratlon consulting the will of the Congress and the 
people* Power, by Its nature, tends to centralization, and the domlnancc-of- 
power theories In foreign affairs leads to the dominance of a fev Individuals 
In decisions that affect us all. And, In the Internal workings of the 
Administration Itself, dissenting voices are suppressed; I know generals and 
admirals, diplomats and Intelligence agents whose dissent from specific 
actions has been summarily dismissed because It has not fitted a global theory. 
Congressmen, too, although they are less easily silenced. National unity, for 
which we hear such pleas, docs not — In a democracy — mean following orders. 
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Moral Erosion 

A second consoquonce has been a profound erosion of the .oral content, 
the Idealls., of American foreign policy. The central noral Idea of the 
American democracy Is that nations should be self-governing. We believe m 
liberty, autonomy, self-determination, the right of peoples to arrange their 
oun lives In their own way. We believe that peace arises fro. the free choice 
of nations without the Imposition of foreign despotism. We believe that, on 
the whole and given tl.e. the forces of liberty, following our own example, 
will prevail In the nations of the world. 

Power theories, however, radically applied, have no such moral content; 
the only question Is who can do what to whom. I'he great affirmative morality 
of America , <,nd often has, become contaminated or lost In the actual conduct 
of foreign affarls. especially with respect to newer nations. TUe outcome Is 
tragic. AS an Investigator of national Images, I fmd that r^ny peoples - 
Including scmetln^es our own youth - are profoundly suspicious of American 
Intentions and believe that we favor repressive governments subsurvlent to ocr 
demands, that we arm dictators and punish popular forces for change. In fact, 
thi, I„age has gone so far as to permit Co^unlst propaganda to claln with 
considerable success that they stand for "national liberation" although fro., 
the democratic point of view the dictatorships of the left which they actually 
..ek to Impose are aa abhorrent as tho dictatorships of the right which we 
are accused of supporting. National security Is not enhanced. 

It needn't be this way. As a small example of an alternative possibility 
I »ay cite the readiness of "revolutionary" youth In the Dominican Republic to 
accept cooperative assistance fron, the United states when It was offered on 
-cceptable terms. After the 1965 uprising In that country It wa. found that 
virtually all of the politically active youth of the nation considered then,- 
..lv« "revolutlonarle." and were extren^ly voc.l In their ho.tUIty to the 
unite. States. : ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
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with this rising generation to encouraging democratic participation instead 
of the Carribcan coirnnunism toward whiclj some people thought they were headed, 
for they surely sounded like it. I met them behind truce lines manned by 
American troops but even under these conditions I found that they — or the 
majority consensus — would prefer democrati c reform of the backward condition 
of their nation if they could find an opportunity. When the United States 
Mission and tlje State Department acrced to recognize and support their 
national university although it was a hot-bed of reformism, they welcomed 
the cooperation which has continued ever since. For this, I was denounced 
in a local Comnunist newspaper and at the Tri-Continental Congress in Havanna 
as "an agent of cultural penetration who, by clever psychological means, has 
weakened the true (i.e. Communist] revolutionary spirit." My "clever psycho- 
logical means" were those of showing them that the United States Government 
would recognize and support their ovn thrust for self-determination which 
the Co/nnunists clearly did not. 

Economic Distortion 
A third consequence of reliance on balance of power models for 
-oreign policies is economic. I an not an economist, but anyone can sec 
that we have been paying for the guns and butter miscalculation of the 
Vietnam War era with inflation and bclt-tightenini: . We don't need a 
Samuelson to tell us that military expenditures of 13Z of the national 
economy, year after year, into non-productive, non-service sectors 
ruinously distorts the economic structure and the market place, even while 
public needs arc relatively short-changed. A global web of militj^y costs 

exceeding half a trillion dollars (and rising) does not enhance the 
economic welfare of nations. Meanwhile, the military-Industrial complex 
about which President Elsenhower warned shows great capacity to tap the 
public purse at home and internationally, sometlncs with bribery and 
corrupt dealings. Unfortunately, the impact of the unhalanccd dominance 
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of power tlieory has been to ciilariic the r.cope of the complex to encompasn 
nilltary - industrlnl-dlplcmatic - political conponunts. The balance of 
power theory has certainly led to escalatlnR costs, dislocations and strains. 
Does tills Itnprove our security? We need to ask. 

I was once invited by t!ie Intel 1 l^*ence and Rasearcli Divir.ion of the 
State I^epartmcnt to submit suggestions for studying the psyclioloKical forces 
that drive the arms race aronp, Kast Aricnn countries. But even a cursory 
survey forced me to insist that such an invcs t iRat ion would be ^aulty and 
incomplete unless it took into account the role of Pentagon nms pushers. 
Interest in chat subject died fast. Does it increase our security 'd arm 
nations wh&ce conflicts are witli eacli other? 

^ue s_t J ' )nl ng Assumptions 
Now, all tliese effects — concentration of ('ecisionai powers, erosion 
of noral content, economic dislocation — niight .:onsidered the irreducible 
price of security 1^ great military str^nr.th and striving I'ur a global balance 
of mlHcary power were the best guarantee of national security in an uncertain 
wcrlj with an active and powerful adversary, the Soviet Union, seeking to 
expand its in'"! lence and roach. But is the strength-bfllance-nc^ot iat i on 
theory on which our policies arc based the only or even the best way to 
ochievc security? Are there alternative approaches, compatable with national 
safety? One ching is certain. Tlie d ip lonatic-mi 1 i tary-intell i^cnce appi...itus 
now cliarged with carrying out current policie:; is i/holly incapable of seriously 
examining alternative poss ibi 1 it ie:> , much less [iow they could be effected* 
People deeply trained in the arts of war» of intelligence and liard-nosed 
diplomacy and with r reers dependent on these functions have the greatest 
difficulty examing the prenisi::; on vhich they are based. 
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Let r.c offer an example from personal expcrienc . Lur.'.ng my work 
In the Uoiiiinlcan Republic. was present when the Li jlveralty of Santo 
Domingo was re-opcned, Wltl»ln an liour, an American Jeep with two armed 
C,I,s came driving dour, the main street, Alma Mater Avenue, ignoring the 
sign which - In Sp.i- ' - pl.iced the gr'.^unds off llmlt:^ even to local police 
forces. In the ensuing cproar a bloody Inclrlent wiis barcl/ averted,, partly 
by my vigorous Intervention, after our brave but frlghl'aed soldiers had 
been forced to i.enac-! the sfud' . u - crowd -.^It', their automatic veapons, I 
quickly cnllej oi-. Lnbassy .md found that cvcryono, the Anbassiidor , i..e UCI» 
the Mllltar>' Llason Officer and later the CAS Atn'.i.^ssador agrc d »' 
patrol w.Eis politically offensive and rllitarll;' unnecessary, 
conveyed to the operational corciander , General Pruce P.iJiier , /u., .r 
came back tlia t eve n rhoiigl, the ^ati nj va.^ cs tab 1 i shed cn grounds ol convenlen t 
routes and in total If'.norar.ct: of violcrlng local r^.^nv; ;iary , It i.'ould not 
be stopped. "The 11 tary " , I was told, ''dct.i. not back down In the face 
of protest — It . ,ly enco'jr a^tcr. the enL-ny," This,, in n po' ice action where 
there '.^ere theoretic. illy no er i-nics. In rc ;ponst to .-y ".U(',^,f stlon tlint 
ape .Ji^y for an inadvertant v:;. ation r( nat'.cpil i.,kv and norns vas In order, 
I learned that "t. e .'Ulitary never apjlo;'ir.? j; . ' Ci; Vtijuircd algrileen days 
oC negotiation to have the patrcl r;u,i pf?:idcd ; r.i'.'nr.wJi Ue the probler.s of 
persuad i ii/, students of United St^,ri:s ir.par :1.': 1 1 ty Vtii confide rah ly com- 
plicated . 

It woulr'. hardly '>u\ prize anyoi^j tha; ..jjen I went to Ur. Walt Rostov, 
who was Dir. .tcr of the ^at^on1l Sc'Cu:;;, ty founcll, end later to Mr. Marshall 
Vil,;hc, viio VMS the '.'SCs SouthcasT .Asia assistant, carrying reports from 
American of'Tii.lals In the field had ^iiCM Crustrated in their efforts to 
coi munlcate through official char nots, T. was ri cicved by men who were 
self-admlttedly unable lo consider alternatives to the manner of execution 
of policies which tlicy had themselves set in motion. 
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Doe a pc . r theory work ? 



I must raise a final question about the s trength-baiance-nepotlat Ion 
theory. Even at Its finest, can It work in the contemporary world? Is It 
apt to prevent, or loay It actually encournge, the outbreak of devastating 
war? I very much fear that It nay encourai;r war, ard that we have, at least 
temporarl ly , embraced a doc trine tlia t undermines our saf e ty , 

There Is little douht that tlic strenetli-balance-negotlntlon approach 
worked quite well In Europe after the ending of the Thirty Years War In 163^ 
and especially durir.r the nineteenth century after the Congress of Vienna In 
18U-15 '..ben the statesmen of Europe, led by Metternlch and Castlerea^h 
arranj'.cd a durable system of balances. Euiope of the nineteenth century 
was characterized by a sufflrlent <jp rc ir^tlon of ration, state and 
territory to allow adj -is tnen ts between national stJtt units to proceed 
within the power calculus, especially since colonialism served as an 
outlet for expansionist tendencies of individual states. The European 
wars of that century were modest and contained. It may be noticed that 
these arrangements among puu'erful sovereignties wcr« quite conservative 
ar. ssentially hostile to emerging liberal and n?;tionalistic sentir.ents. 
It is simply not true tliai the First ^,'orld l.ar grew directly out of the 
workings of the power bal.iace f ;sten gone avry — actually it worl.ed just 
as it was supposed to^ or nearly so. TIjc savagery ana duration and 
destruction of that war owes muc'. to the r,icti balaicc o- forces that had 
been achieved. 

I must concede that the strength-balancn-negotiation approach did 
serve us and the world well for a while after the Second Uorld War and. 
In one respect, that of strategic policy, it is still needed, '.he power 
vacuum in Europe aflv: 1945, coupled with Soviet expan?<r ' n Ji'Stified 
the policy of containment which required milit.ary and e^^ .■ Jic and 
political confrontation and the strength to establish a stand-off. That 
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era had passed by 1963 or 1965 at the latest as Europe had gained strength, 
multi-polarity liad appeared In the Comnunlst bloc, and the boundaries of 
cphcren of Influence had stabilized. We entered the era of negotiation 
several years before It was giv^'i that name. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union had developed nnd demonstrated nuclear 
weapon and delivery syntem capabilities and attention to strategic balances 
became Imperative, Here, clearly, strength or parity or sufficiency Is 
necessary as a precondition to negotiation. 

Unfortunately, strategic balance requirements provided >. vehicle 
for the reappearance of ninenteenth-ceni^y Kuropean real-p o lotlk , the 
cynical balance of power approach which glorifies force as the principal 
factor In International relationships. Applied to post-War Europe or to 
strategic balances this proach Is appropriate, but terribly wrong If 
applied to every issue in every corner of the globe. Inslstance on force 
as the arbiter of policies belies tlie American idea of self-determination, 
Hcnates peoples and nations and, in any case, doesn't work. In relation 
to smaller and energing nations, force has lost its utility to a large 
extent and. if we truly believe that self-determining peoples will defend 
themselves against foreign donin.. on, ve would be most careful in our 
reliance on force as an instrument of policy with respect to their political 
de^'** ^ opnent . 

In any case, the .\merlcan Idea has spread so far In tfie world that 
emerging peoples everywhere have become rer.arkably able to resist foreign 
force. Foreign force has rapidly diminishing influence in the face of 
indigenous developments; tt\is is true even vhen the foto;..;n forces are 
ostensibly aligned vith ^udlgonous allies as the L'niteH States sliould have 
learned In Vietnam. It is irr:^ic that he use of force in the service 
of the Lhcory of tlie bala ice of power fias actually weakened the position 
of the user. But the truly terrible irony is tfiat Communist support for 
nat ional 1 iberation movements lias al lowed the Communist powers to pose 
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nr! the champions of self-determination, tht Aworlcsn Idea, and to claltn» 
with some persuaalvenesn , that the United Staccn iK ^ . I.e.; ri Ut pcvrr 



It Is not true, of course, that the Communist powers support self 
detennlnatlon or that America Ic Impet lollstlc. The Concnunlcta support 
Corauiunlst Imperiall.sm; that Is, the Imposition of Communist governments 



That Is not seJ f-deternlnatlon and It Is not national liberation except 
In terms of twisty Communist definition. It Is not true that the United 



States Ic lniperlall:;t; our lea'icrs say and truly mean that we seek no 
hegemony. It Is simply unfortunate that an obsessive concern with power 
balances with the Soviet^ state has led us to use pcwer tatlcs in 
Inappropriate are^nas, as In Vietnam. 

Another respect In which force Is an outmoded Instrument of human 
or:$anlzntlon :s In copir vlth the dsmands of coinmltted groups of persons who 
believe that "rhcy have a just cause but are relatlvUy dlsempovered, people 
and i^ecples vho refuse to be "realistic" and bow to force and who turn to 
terrcrlsn and guerrilla means of asserting their causes. All systems of power 
are /roLoundly vulnerable; they are complex, technologically dependent, Inter- 



dlsturbance. Actual power In the sense of capacity to disrupt these systems 
hcu diffused outward from the centers of control to such an extent that a few 
dttermlned men, dcsparate or fanatical or angry, can disrupt whole nations and, 
of coLxse, delicate International balances. U'e have seen this happen In the 
h^lcldle East, in Nnrthem Ireland, In Cyprus, and we will see It happen elsewhere 
— wher-ver fcrce 1*^ used to over-rtde human demands. 

I vrltlcize ihc renpt) -bpl^nce-negotla*5.on formula as the dominant basis 
UnlT.ed Statiis fore.Igr* Cn sevcrao. grounds but centrally and ultlnately 

. •: faiJp 10 3»r- t Jy lr.»:eLi of secutlcy and peace. I do not 



All of tills from the misapplication of the balance ' rorrer r.h^iory. 



as subservient as possible to Communist - 



icularly Soviet - coraraand. 



l>ie rr'^re complex the systcn, the greatiir its vulnfjablllty to spreading 



.'-4-.er to revi 



all r*>e mcAi <■*: 



icatJ*;ni; or alternntivn.s tha', night better serve 
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these b.islc Inter- ," h:.f, i urj.i; thf esCabllshmc-nC of a P-.ice Academy 

as a neans Co carry a review syBCemaclc.iUy and to develop nlternatlve 

methods and pc '-.lef. he conduct of international relations as the foreign 

policy establl-:, • ady conmitted to a policy seance cannot do. An analysis 

of what Is wtJii^ .ho first step in searching for better ansvors. 

2 ♦ Al^'L^TAt^Avcr. •• Stren ^^th Throuf^li Peace 

We knuw well enough what war is; for practical purposes we might adopt 
the definition in Qulncy Wrlcht's monuimmtal Study of W ar: "War is a condition 
which equaMy pemits two or more hostile groups to carry on a conflict by 
arned force". Later he states, "The r.iusPs of war are the absence of the condi- 
tions of peace." Nowhere, however, do we find peace operationally defined. My 
own vorkinc definition is that "peace is a condition which equally permits two 
or r re groups to carry on relationships, includinp. those of confll-t, by an 
array o;' methods that m/niir.i^e tiie exercise of armed fot^e and military 
vic.U .\co . " 

Onn kind of relationship, the conduct of conflict by armed forces, has 
been extensively studied. We mainti. military academies and training; propranr 
in the nlllCary arts. Much of the substance of history is ihc -tudy of war, 
its causes and outcomes. We devote a vast tecfmclogy to the service of the 
military cause. Much of diplomatic -.raininj; and of diploiracy — sometimes 
called the conduct c£ war by other means — is concerned with adjustments of 
power, with military force r-.d the threat war as the bargaining chips; even 
economic policies and cultural exchange and Information protjrams have subserved 
the power equation. 

Much less attention has been paid to the processes of pence, tc finding 
means to conduct conflict in ways that vill minimize the element of force and 
violence while enhancing the seci.: tty ond welfare of ^'jr natirr. We do not have 
a Peace Academy; while there is a vast • ^mology adaptable to the purposes of 
the peace process — the techtiolcj-ies of communication, t mnsp'^r t ntlon , agri- 
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culture and protJucticn — it has scnrcly bcci: considcicd as a pe.iCc ln:^trurncnt . 
We do not produce "poocc scholars" or "pence r-ikers" \;c do strategic tlieorlst;; 
and war makers. Our security ll»2s in pence yet we prepare for war. 

Despite this relative neglect, mankind h.ia a long lilsrory of spokesmen 
for tlic peace process, from Isaiah who called on nen to reason together, to 
Jesus Christ the Prince of Peace, to Gnndh,l the advocate of non-violent methods, 
and Iilinstein who observed, ' Pcarv cannot be kept by force. It can only be 
achieved by understanding." In our universities there is going forward right 
now a profound scholarship directed to searching out the conditions of peace; 
not well funded, not much recognized, only occasionally given a hearing in 
councils of state, but nevertheless moving forward with substance; with theory 
and evidence and txnnple. Every one of our Presidents without exception has 
spoken feelingly, profour;lly, seriously of the commltTnent to peace; Probably 
c-ly one, however, Wofldrow Wil'^on, could sp'i'nk from knowledge of the scholar- 
ship of the subject. Wliat a pity that our President's; so often gener. .s, 
have had so often to speak of peace without knowledge of the substance :^f 
the .subject, as tht-y of war; but what a triumph that they have so ot :on 

sought and found va/r to >--'tlculate the very heart of the matter, from General 
Washington onward. 

of Pe ace 

I will not atr.'-^-npv' «utlln th*" :-bstance of theory dnd nethod for 
the study of peace, p,ii,cr.,o ' "'u3 i. rio^. nolltical approaches to International 
relations, for thai - - . '"^ : oc^lcd^e base for a Peace Academy 

n ' t-.ad best be worked as planning procijae . ^r'ut everv approach has in 

."amon »:ht* searching for m nans to connect the pie r. 6 ^.ogeth er to _ the p res ent 
^ " J"' a11 participa ting p arties In the words of Prr''e-isor John Piatt. 
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The very essence of tlie peace process, nc least In tertns of tlie working 
definition cl it I've offered, it; forging llnknr,cs thnt can restrain unb>c4c!lcd 
force anyvliere In the world. I liken it to tying Gulliver down with threads 
of self Interest. A life-time of study of human behavior has satisfied mp 
that perceived f~interest is virtually the sole motive for national ; olicies 
and national .'^cf ns. Altruism amonc n and wlchin nations may be an important 
well-sprint; ci aetio.i hut I have found no evidence of altruism in international 
behavior of nations. It nay be that at some future time, after the human race 
has established a global ne'.vork of linkages, consciousness of the unity of 
mankind will become a basis for policy as some visionaries — in-.^dentally , 
alsr starting with Isaiah — have foreseen. For the evolutionary trend of 
hunian conscl isness, the changing nature of r.in, has been toward Indus ivcn'.'ss . 
But in our era, still the age o^ nationalism, \-c have the C: k 01 learning to 
live together in peace and, as cne world now is, this involves bringing 
coherance to the global city of man. 

Ke niust learn to live together because there is no longer any pi 0 to 
hide for any group or any nation in an age which has come upon us only in '.his 
century, an age of interlocked, global, technological interdependence. The 
wor 1 t lias never been like this. No nation, small or large, can isolate tcr,- If. 
Disruptiorij in any pare of the system of man, monetary, political, ecologicrfl, 
diiitrib' Lve (enefgy, comniodltles) , soon affect us all» For instance, so ?.ong 
as a fiingle sovereingty provides sanctuary tor te^Torlsts . v'e will face inter- 
national terrorism. ' j long as ideas — the greatest force (»f all — cross 
all national bourr'. ^;cir they will bo seized and used internally in any state; 
he - lio seeks to sjf ^t.::a these invites peril. ilie astonishing explosion of 
global systeirs of r 'uniCcTt l or" ' "siness, of idc and of military link., 
since n!d-century )cc'-s wa all inr.c the wcrld. IJo nation can df^r- out, exec, t 
briefly. No nation can dominate. All niusC accorTnc^ate to global impori elves 
for their own survival. In such conditions the habit of mind that finds 
national safety it. Uitary strength 1 nt^.-ichronlstic for it is factually 

&0 
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fAlse. Intcrnndonal war, cxcnpc perhaps on the smallcRC scale — nnJ ("vcn 
tlicn wc have yet to learn how to keep these localized is obRClete, for 
nobody cm win; nfltionnl interests are not served. Hie capacity to make and 
ma In tain peiTce provi^'es a considerable compe tc tive advan ta^je to the Un 1 ted 
States. livery time we contribute to peace between allies and among emerjjing 
nations, we add friends to our list of nations who will withstand any foreign 
o lip.nmen ta . Kvery year that we sustnin a viable peace with our adversaries, 
tlie forces of liberty grow within Lheir fabric. Tr the war equation, there 
is little to choose between derf'^ rac les and ,ct:; . oicjliips except Chat the 
latter have an edye beciiuse of their c»'i[>acity to allocate resources regard le.ss 
of popular demands. But in the peace equation, the democracies have great 
advnnr.age for they can tolerate diversity am.ong systems. 



Tlie general ttioory of peace thnt I 've put f on/ard , tliat it Is a process 

of t:lobal linkages anoiu: the nations and of accommot' ting the conditions of oui 

time, r.ust be broken down Into the lines of theory and research, training and 

method tor its realization. TTint is tlie function oi a Peace Academy. Its 

currlculu' would riue out of approaches to this p-occss; studying the advantages 

and defects of world cw'-Grnment and the United Nations, analysing military 

relations and power theories, examlng the role of law — the study of which 

is well advanced In the nnsslve interr. ' lonal U'orld Order Model Project of the 

Vt7I ^i' ♦'■y^.-FirwH — Studying dlr>Ionacy as it Is and has been ;ind might be, researcl 
A 

on transnational institutions au- .i as multinational corporations anr! world 
systemfi of weath**r and disease and food and population and resource and conm- 
unlcations and transportation and economic excharge, the problems of arms 
con''.rol and di snrrr.anent , acquiring newer knowledge of means of conflict 
regulation, the broader theories of systems and their functioning. The 
curriculum is easy to outline, the knowledge base !5 considerably developed 
and calls on literally all of the resources of history anci science and ren^^on 
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that can hu* brought to bcnr on the 1 . .ucs. 

llccausc^ I c.iu:. ri'viuw in detail the entire curricvilum ol such an 
enterprise, perhaps Li will he r.ufflcient to touch upon what I regard as a 
central rechod, poace-maklni; . My definition of this scientific art is broad. 
•ITio first clctrent is to develop a capacity to talk with and understand other 
peoples uf the world in their own terns without for a monsent losiny sight of 
our own purpose Incidentally, this accord;; with the advice of Mao Tse Tun^; 
who said, "Knov your enemy ami out of a hundred battles you will win a hvindred 
victories." lliis capacity for cross-cultural communicai:lon can be taught , as 
we have done with .Inrine Colonels at the Marine Corps Corrmand and Staff Collcj;e, 
Air Force Officers as at the Air 'niversity, diplomats as at the Foreicn Service 
Institute, and elsewliere. It Is oaslc for cettiny along with people while 
retaining our ovn i^d entity v-hrreve r ve novo or do business of any kind in 
the world. 

How do we teach this? In ny view, only in the real world. We insist 
that our students est.i! lish cc::.::winicar:ive relations with people different from 
themselves. The scientific art of corrjnunicatinB with stranp.ers, foreigners, 
adversaries, is precise and crisp; ic involves knowinr, communication and culture 
and techniques for applying; this to Kettlng into the other fellow's outlook. 
It is new. It is as sipnifican: in the conduct of conflict as in relating to 
friends. For the world of the -'nent and the future, it is basic. Rut the 
general capacicv has been neglected by the theorists of puuer. 

JjiyilP at ion a 1 M c d 1 a t i c n . A Sub-S pec tal ty 
Training for intern;ediation is more special, a special discipline witliin 
the array of" approaches to peace. Tlie essential quality of the intemediary, 
whether individual or a p.roup, is inpar tiali ty ; it Is the qualitv of a j'lod 
psychiatrist. The intL-imediary seeks to understand and communicate with 
adversaries, epch in their terns. Ho then see. o ientlfy complimentary 

Intere-.ts twee; then as in brokerage or Yankee horse- trading. Tliis done, he 
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brings spokesincn of the sides together In explor fory .ind bargalnlni; sessions. 
When a deal la struck, he terminates the Intercession. In e.icl) uf these steps 
there is required ,i high level of discipline. 

The full drvelopment of rhe arts of modlatlon of Interests will provide 
chc essential nuichani for the linking of self-Interests of all participating 
parties of the worl.! and I believe represents a social Invention that will 
prove ItseJf nore conrributlve to nctlonnl security and mucli lesr expensive 
than all the weapons anc! all the annles ever lri:jgined. best of all, nedlatlon 
does not use force In any fonn nor challenge power at any poln; . llo participant 
agrees to anything except voluntarily and In self Interest. 

Wc have a good deal of proven rxperlence In mpdlatlon of conflict. Hie 
Fed', ral Mediation and Cor^illati . n ^i^ervice was founded to rej;ulate labc -nana^. - 
nent disputes and has cortrlbuted si t-nif Icantly to bringing labor peace to our 
dorrestlc scene. It is alwa^, reassuring to hear, as wc often do, that 'Federal 
Medlat^ors are on the scene" of outbreaks of Industrial or conn.unlty disputes. 
The Corrynunlty Relations Sei . ^ce of tlie Departn^ent of Justice iias played similar 
roles In racial conflict. The Anerlcan Arbitration Association has established 
a very special place by providing prlvr.^c, Independent and Inpartl.nl arbitration 
anf^. mediation of disputes, the p.irtles to which agree to acLiept clear rules of 
proccd' o; nore roc -ntly the AAA has sponsored a pror.ran for CorrMjnlty Dispute 
Scttlet-.ent tliat provides medlatlve services In doznnL of conir.unity disputes 
In o^hools, prisons, nel^^'vorhoods and the like. Adnlnlstratlve Practices 

Act lias helped the developnent of the role of the Adnlnlstratlve Law Judge 
who presides at orderly hearings and reaches advisory decisions in many 
disputes at the request of tli^ participants; this systen has literally saved 
the courts fron con;plete overload and I ikdou'n. 
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Ac the same cine, In the Iniit decade, a nunbor of Intermed lot I • s havo 
moved Into conminillirs to die sites of conflict. For example, the frightful 
violence at the 1968 Democratic N'atlonal Convonrlon In Chlcnjjo might have been 
repented in 1972 had not a nunhor of nutllatlve forces moved In beforehand to 
cool the SL -ne. Klements of the United Methodist Church, tiio YIICA, the 
Departnent of Justice and the Center for the ."^tudy of ^'iolencc at hiandels 
University appeared In Miami beach and helped the hlr^jlo.q, ylppicN an:l zlppl»:>'. , 
the Cuban Kefbt;ees and nllltant groups such a ; • i ''.tcrnns /^-.aliir^t the 

War all to find a place without vl(»Ienco and without vrcckinc the conventions. 
The City Council of MlanI iJeach and the hcroiciilly professional police chief, 
r.oc^y rvju.urance , and the r'.irtv Iciidershlps and Fedf il Ar.encli^s uere also 
invoJvf<l. Therr were UieraJly dozens of cl'.se ca?.;--, of nearness lo violence. 
In Itl^r' "'.e.irh In 19 72. Anyone wlio thinks pe-iLc-nol. ln>: or crisis intervention 
is for ^ jaV.Iin^^slu'jld liave been there. Hut, «'o have passed that crisis In our 
domestic iilstory and the social 5;.;.port for violent nani fes tat Ions in 197f» is 
nlnlrnal. ''Ithout the Intermediaries we would not have Rotten by with the 
convention nech^an,;3jD so relatively Intact. 

'o far. International arbitration, r-ed : tlon and conclillatlon are less 
well developed; I cite tlie L'.S, donestlc devt;. pment c.U'fly to illustrate 
that we have already a good up.;l of i ow-how. Never tlie less , ^'ecretary 'Kissinger's 
mediation In the Middle Last, even t}\oui7,h pressed from a position of power an<i 
with undoubted wieldin^; of power In the process, shows vliat can be done. My 
own experience in the Dorilnican Republic and the Middle I'ast has shown l!..it 
an Irii-^rtlal party, acting uitliout any t.. t of power, can move between tiie 
bitterer>t a^lvi; rr..irles , ovcn In the midst of ic^ir and can sonetlr.cs find cor;:!-n 
ground between the- I':; r^odlntlon has had Indifferent results so far, altliough 
the Conp,o operatio; - wl.ic: h.;(! no groat power opposition and sor^o Rr« it pow-er 
support — unucr .'Secretary General .;.1o:J, an! peace-keeplng missions In tlie 

Middle tast have had substantial v> -• Ve have a great deal to learn about 
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the in ceriKi clonal anpllcatlon of ricdi«civc mctlioJ;;, onpccinlly at .sub-povern- 
luental Icvl'Is, hue wc do liavc n sc.ivc and wt; know what it Is nccts^jary to 
learn . 

Tlioso cor.'jncnCS on die tiubstancc of a curriculum fo Llic Pence Academy 
are offered only Lo dcnon.scrace chat cliere Is escablifllu knowledcc, co bcyin 
lo answer the question: "I'ut what would a Peace Academy teach?" The nnr.wer 
is, plenty! 

Nothing I ' ive said about the searcli for peace suti'.t-v;''; that competition 
between nations i:, apt to dininish in the near future, nor that it should. I 
think it will continue and I pray that the denocratic forces v.'fn, not by 

war , but by bei ng be t ter at nak i ng peace . We are , li' f ac t , no r. .■i.>cl ' ■• 

tht' tent'ts of historical n.i ter ia H , of so-called Marxls t-I.oniniii t .sclrnce 
which Urirs the capacity of the Communist camp to analyze and respond to new 
realities, particularly in the social and political field. (T have beon < in- 
sulted by Soviet offici.ils on f-urrh natters as tlio 1 nexp 1 icu - Ic- to thr.-i 
nationalist beh,.vior of uucli persons as Alexander Duhcck after tliirty ye&rs 
of Soviet "cond i I leii iuii" . My Soviet friends, actuaiJy brilliant rinds, 
adr!i--'d tiiat ' Marxist-I >'ninist. science has no means to cope '-.-tth such pro- 
blems'. 1 cheerfully advised them concerning enpilcal analysis of persona- 
lity and politics because if t!iey accepted the analysis they were that much 
less able to deal with 'contradictions": if ttiey did not, they'd keep on making 
the same mistakes,) We've seen the same problcr In Soviet ^jenctic studies, 
where the dominance of theory over reality led to the Lysenkoist debacle. 

In short, tlie CorJTiunls t adversary can make war and can use the instru- 
ment."^ of power, t.' capacity to push people around, about as well as we can. 
But they cannc ako po»cC as well, tliey cannot tolerate divcrrtty as well, 
they cannot acci.: : Jate to a democracy of nations as well. V.'e can perfectly 
well understand and quite accurately predict tlicir bcliavior by tlie simpler 
rules of Mar:.icir. and power equation: they can jt predict anci cannot understand 

tlic beliavlcr of most of tlje world, i;.luding oursilves, .hen it fails to 
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conform to tneir tlu.ory, their mythology. The point Is that If wo play the 
KamP of nations by their ruley we can never win and neither can tS<-y, hut a 
lot of people can cct killed. If v. foli... c. i own ivnlus for Uherty and 

odatlon, I hellove that our apprc v ' ' Prevail and, in tlie end, 
Soviet development wili co^erae toward ac '-nrnnc: •! international and event- 
ually, InLernal democracy, cast of course, in lorma of the Hussian r.oul. If 
we believe in the spirit of liberty, we i... believe that it lives in all rrn; 
the probl — is to nurture it. 

3 . The y.ecii f or a V » • aj: . \ c .i tl i - r v : ' 

'l\jo hundred years ai;o this year, ny professional ancestor, the ^^ood 
Dr. Benjamin ilu.h of Plii ladclpliia slr,ned the iJccIaration of rudependmc. 
pledged his Ilff. his for^.;ne and hiti sai red honor to tlie cause of J;.-, 
and the United S>.ites of Arerica. IVLnty-tliroo v m !.,ter. ' 170rj, 
Liiat an inportant item liad been I. ft ( it of the Constitution and v. 
.>f a Peac'j-Of f !(.<■ for the United States; w!i I ch began: "Arionr, the <' , 
have been pointed out in the f\tleral Con-^t rution.. .tt Is nuch : ! . . _ed 
'.hat no person has taken l utlcu of its total silence upon the mi'-- • 
office of the utnost importance to tiic welfare of t!ie Unite.! Sft . i.iu.k: Is, 
an office for pro::oting and preserving; prrpotual peace in our . ' jt 

a Secretary of Peace be appointed to preside this office, ■ . -^U l,e 
perfectly free from all the present absurd and vulvar Europe-;- prc.ludlce^! upon 
the subject of /overni.ent ; . . . the principles of repul> 1 1 canlsn and Christianity 
are no less friendly to universal and perpetual peace, than they are to universal 
and equal liberty." 

Since iienjamin : Msh sprl • out for an Peace Office, Literally liuni'redi 
of proposals witli siiriil.jr ir.Lent have been put forward : ;• our country by great 
patriots who hav had the courage to assert t: t our -curlty and the advantace 
of hu .iberty lio^ in the .:. fen:ies of peaco . One o: the high-water marks 
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of American coticom was Woodrow Wilson's advocacy of the League of Nations, 
another was the prcposal submitted in 1928 by Republican Secretary of State 
Kellogg to the European powers proposing renunciation of war; the Kol loKK~Briond 
Pact was signed by twenty-three naticni; including tlie United States and our 
country showed its '.oncrcte concern for the peace of the world. Between 1935 
and the present, I count trr--* ^han 1^0 significant efforts in the Congress 
to introduce lej^islation for a FoderaJ Office, most often for a Department of 
Peace; .imong the sponsors have been Scn.itorP Alexander Wiley, Knrl Mundt, 
Everett Dirkscn and Hubert llunphrey. But tliere have seldom been he.Trlngs. 
never has there been a Committee Report since ]947, there have hee^ no Votes 
on these bills. We must ask why. 



Anonj; the reasons is the structur.il onission noticed by Dr. Rush; since 
such an office was left out of the Constitution several agencies have filled the 
vacuun with zealously guarded bureaucratic enpires, empires that have the ear of 
the Chief Executive and sturdily resist .iny "incursion" on their territory — 
the Departnont of State, the De^'ense Establishment, the intellicence community 
and, of course all of their financial and industrial allies. Tliese forces 
generally share a stake in reliance on military strength .is the principal 
Instrument of policy and honestly believe that this Is the best path to security, 
even to peace. They resist any alternative approaches and they have a lot 
of clout. There are io similar complexes of self-interest pressing for the 
nethods and goals of international order. 

I do not wish to over-paint this picture. V.'itliin the foreign affaivs 
establishment there are many projects and many agencies that consider means to 
connect the pieces together and to diminish the risk of violent conflict. But 
the bias i^ clear and const.int and strong enough to have restrained any President 
fj^5^ welcoming a new office independent of this vast community; President Kennedy's 
Peace Corps, careful ly restricted Jn its scope. Is the closest departure , Anyone 



Resistances to a Ppnce Office : 
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vho has worked with this community, as I have, has found cliac the prevailing 



The same combination of Interests has altered the tunctlonlnp, of the Arms 
Control and Dls.in:iament Agency out of recoo.nltlon In terrcs of lae original 
proposals worked our by Harold Stasson at the request PresMcnt J:iscnhov;er ; it 
in now larcely an an:i ot strategic nej;otlation. 'n^Q sane combination of interests, 
and the costs of Vietnam, prevented the funding of the International I'ducatlon 
Ac-, of 1965 passed by Congress and signed by the President. And the same 
combination has subtly opposed every Fence Office bill i.i the Congress — wlilch, 
of course, required little effort in the absence of any Interest-group support 
for the lei^islatlcn. 

A second resistance is found in the nature of the proposals put forward. 
They have rxpressed aspiration but not concrete niGftcod. They !iavp not specified 
hov a Peace Office would work, what it would te^ch. Tlie Peace Academy Dill 
remedies this; here. I sut;G£?st that we know pruclsely what to study and what 
to teach. V.o know how to work with, but not work for, tiic established foreign 
policy corjTunity this does not please the radicals who want to destroy rather 
than build from what we have. Ve knou our purpose, tlic security and welfare of 
the nation. I believe that this is the first proposal to be sufficiently concrete 
to command the respectful attenffon of the Congress. President Franklin KoCsevelt'a 
plea in an address that he was preparing to deliver wlicn he died tliat, "...we 
must cultivate tlie science of human relationship — the ability of peoples of all 
kinds to live together and x^ork together in the same world, at peace" can now 
be satisfied. We have such a science. 

Tlie otlier resistances are psycliologlcnl ; first, tlie image of peace efforts 
as "soft" and even vaguely uhvcrsive; second, the persistence of historic m.yths 
in the face of modern realities; and third, tlie deeply human tendency to displace 
one's troubles onto an energy. 

When one asks people to respond to the word "peace" the first responses are 



philosopliy contrcv^^ the parameters of discourse. 



apt to be on the order -?{ "Chamberlain's ur.l)rella". 



appeasement", and tlic 
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further connotations go to "scftnoss" and "weakness", and "letting your guard 
down." It is not fnr, especially in tir.es of conflict, to thoughts of "selling 
out " , "cowardice" and even "securi ty tlireat" . lliesc art? not appealing, . Tlie f ac t 
ir however, that no sensible peace Dtratcj;y, i\or\l or netliod can be bottomed on 
turni:: . the other cheek tovar*} external force. n.iLlier, it must rely on a 
mixttjro of neans, includinj; capacities for military defense of vital interests 
meslied citli vastly increasi*d ability tr> negotiate at many levels in self interest. 
At every level a s tratogy of peace c.ills f ov touf.h-nindedness and courage ; 
u'hetlier it is the realism of a Peace Corps Volunteer in the hinter It.Td«; of 
developing countries or the courage of a mediator moving betveen adversaries 
or the reasoning of strategists fcr peace t;trategy Is to nilltary sf'-ategy as 
chess is to cSieckerr. , U'llliam Janes, in his great 1910 paper on "Tlie Moral 
Equivalent of War" insisted righ.lly that ideals of l;ardihood and discipline 
arc needed in peace campaigns; he proposed a conscription of the t'hole youthful 
population into such action. 

Six thousand years of the liistory of warfare have bred into hunan culture 
a dcp mythology of warfare, of lieroism, deeds of valor, of national forces 
converging to meet great peril, of triumphs at arms. Indeed it is probably 
true that until this century the needs of warfare have contributed more to human 
progress than any other institution. Anorican liistory as it is taught our 
children glorifies martial triumplis and slogans, "Don't tread on me?" stirs 
ever;* American heart although tlic real historic facts are otlierv;ise — for 
m.ost of our history we were anything but a great power and we were happily 
insulatrJ from tlie conflicts of others while we developed our own nation. 
But the myth lies rJcep and it easier to move mountains th^n Co change the 
minds of ren. Ve need now ro exat? tne the mytlis of our history and courngeously 
consider whether war is any longer glorious. And by what other means wc m.ight 
achieve our national purposes. Meanv^hilc, the -tudy of methods of peace is 
felt by many to be disloyal to our history and even, possibly, weakening to 
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our noral fiber. Actually, the nost revolutionary idea In the world, the 
idea of i.elf~deterrnination, is the deepest fact of our history and ctra< fact 
has required much more negotiation -~ among ourselves and with others — than 
force . 

Finally amanj; these psychoioRical inpedinents to supporting a pence Office 
is tlje hunan tendency, which we share ulch all men, to blame others for many 
of our troubles, to need an enerr.v. Tnis mental mechanism of corporate life 
provides a channel for the r:rainin^ away of accumulated social tension and 
an ir.'entive for social cohesion. Ic is consistently utili;?ed t^'^political 
suppovt. This is not to say that we do not hc'-'e adversaries and enemies in 
the world, but tha" any talk of peace, of detente, is apt to be viewed as 
politically unpalatable for domestic consumption by any side. It is partly 
for this reason that tlie idea of a Peace Office has difficulty in gaining 
support it is only when it is realized that strength throug!] peace provides 
a coirpe*;^': ive advantage for the United States as the leading industrial democracy, 
that it wIU gain support — and that takes thinking beyond slogans. Ve whould 
not fear p.;ate. 



Given ». ie alignrent o£ forces resistant to a Peace Office, where is its 
support to come from? I believe that it must have three synergistic sources. 
First is the force of reasoned analysis; second, the leadership of the lep.islative 
brancli of government, and last, and greatest, the majority of American citizens. 

I had a grand experience of inviting ten distinguished professors from as 
many disciplines — fron civil engineeting to pharmacology — to participate 
in cooperative consultation with their opposite numbers in the Dominican Republic^ 
some of whom were "revolutionists" some of whom were identified communists. I 
promised tlicm low pay, miserable conditions, some danger and no honor. In every 
case the first man invited -- having been designated by their respective pro- 
fessional associations as outstanding representatives of tliclr field agreed 
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Co come nnd .ill iici-cd with r;ui)',nlf iccnc ImpartialiLy . Tlicy were well tested, 
as witcn the very Republican engineer was consulted .ibout producing a norc 
flammable effigy of Tlo Pepe - Uncle S.im and provided good counsel. And 
they made a lasting Impression. 

I believe th.it reasoned iinalysis vlll prevail and tliat once the example 
and sanction of a Teace Academy is establlslied there will be a great outburst 
of creative efforts, -jt only iu the Academy, but throughout the American 
Society. 

llie principal leadership for this devel»p,..-nt must nncossarlly come from 
tilt legislative branch. Tlie prc-cr:ptlon oi the foreign policy arena by Che 
complex of forces against which President Fij.t nhouer warned in vain, has 
produced great iT.balance . In foreign policy there is no such trl-partiCe 
division or' resp?nslbillcies as Envisioned in che Consdcudon; chc Execudve 
Branch has usurped thf' field. Now, clearly, che Conp.ress socV^s co redress chat 
balance as ic should and Co prevenc aa undue ccncencradon of power. One channel 
for redress would be clie exercise of leadership in che creacion of chc Peace 
Acade.";y, or a similar office, co provide a broader range of opcions co our 
nadon in conducclng Ics incernaclonal reladons. The Congress will have co 
lead, Co explain co che people che need fcT such an office, ics pacrlodc nacurc 
and ics moral and pracclcal functions. Congress muse lead, che Txccucive can noc; 
wc professors can only provide some reasoning, noc che leadership. T\\c step I 
recommend is a s'^all one, very inexpensive che cose of a couple of flghcer 
alrcrafc -- buc the Congress nusc lead die way, Tncre Is no one else. 

About the American people chere is noc che lease doubt. U'e are prepared 
sdll, afcer cwo hundred years, co *1iold che resc of mankind, "Kncmi-^3 iw l*/ar. 
In Peace Friends." . che issues are explained, if chere is a cirar dire- tion, 
and leadership from Congress, che overwhelming majoricy of Americans will support 
a Peace Academy. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much, indeed, Dr. Wedge. 

Senator Hartke, Dr. Wedge, I want, to pay a special tribute to 
you for the excellent work you have done in this field and the leader- 
ship that you have taken. You have boon extremely helpful, as you 
wed know, and it is an intero.stinfi: I'liallciifxo. I uui lookin^r forward 
to the day wlien your work in this Held will be reco<i:uized for what 
it is. that'is, for the definite pnrpo.se of ])roniotin^? jieace in the world 
and doin<? it in :i fashion which will ho a i-eality, hopefully, not alone 
for an .Vradciny of Peace, hut for the eoueepi tluit will hriu^r some 
concrete results to the world. 

Thank you for your help. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, indeed. 

Our next witne.ss is ^[r. Jauios Laue, directoi-, community conflict 
resohition prop^am. University of ^fissouri. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES H. LAUE, DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY CONPLICT 
RESOLUTION PROGRAM, CENTER OF COMMUNITY AND METRO- 
POLITAN STUDIES, UNIViiRSITY OF MISSOURI 

^rr. Latte, ^rr. Chainnan and membors of the Committee, I appre- 
ciate very nnich the chance to hrin^y this testimony to you today. 
Yon do have a copy of my reuiarks, so T will just hi^yhli^yht briefly a 
couple of the points that t would like to have .special attention paid to. 

First of all. I think luy bnck/rronnd in perspective is quite a bit 
different from most or perhaps all of the persons who are testifying? 
in behalf of the le^slation today, ^ly backormund comes from the area 
of conuunuity and racial conflicts in the Uui ted States in the recent 
pa.st, rather, than international couflicts. As you will note, I did work 
for the Community Relations Service in the Department of Justice 
for 4 years (hirinf? the lOGO's, and T have spent a let of time in Selma ; 
I was at the Lorraine Motel in IVfemphis when T)r. Kmfr ^as a.ssas- 
sinated in 1068. and more recently was an advisor in Chariest own, 
W.Va.. to peacemakers there durin^: the textbook dispute in 1074. 

As you .see by my testimony, there are three essential points that 
I want to focus on. at least one of which has been supported by a 
number of the witne.s.ses already, that bein^ the first point havin^if to 
do \;'ith the nature of the curriculum. My es.sential point as to the 
subtitle of the ca\ises of peace is tlmt the nature and the notion of the 
curriculum for a Pence Academy, it seems to me, mviSt be consciously 
and exi")lii'itly f()(*used on such notions ;is change im l perhaps justice 
as well as ])eaco bci'inise we have noticed in conmiunity and racial dis- 
putes iliat it is never the di.sempowered or the di.sadvantji^^ed parties 
who ai'c askin^^ f(U' peace or for conflict resolution or for conflict man- 
airemen*" or foi* conflict re^^.lation; they are rather a.^^kiuf^ for some 
way of empowering theniseh es to have a stand or a stake in the foi'um 
aborti decisionmakinir about the outcoiues of eonflict.s, T say in my 
testimony tluit :i failuie to inchide in a l)ill such as S. 107G. failure to 
iuclufle reference to some substantive uuder.stnndin^r of the cau.ses of 
peace would be a nefrati\'c me^^sa^e, I think, to the di.<=established per- 
sons of oni" Nations and to the world. 

The .second major point tliat T hope to leave with yon is that peace- 
making:, resolvin^if conflict, doinp: chan^ife at the level of communities 
and institutions in the United States, in particular, is \'ery, \'ery im- 
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portant to be incliidcfl in any type of Peace Academy cinTiculiim. T do 
believe tliat any Peace Academy ^vould be sorely limitin^^ its scope 
and iisefnlness if it restricts its attention only to tlie international 
level to tlie exclusion of community conflict. Yon do not have to p;o 
very far into history, past or present, to recall various instances, 
Berkeley, Selma, Watts, Columbia, Boston, Charleston, both Soutli 
Carolina and West Virginia, and hundreds of lesser known disputes, 
many of which are rip;ht iu the areas that meinl>ers of this subcom- 
mittee come i'roin. >Iy major su^jf^estion here is that a p;oa(\ deal of 
the knowledge and technolog;\- which is developed in resolving racial 
and institutional conflicts is directly transferrable to the international 
level, and furthermore, it is very difficult, I think to develop the 
notion of internships and friendships if you are working at the inter- 
national level, whereas in community disputes, racial conflicts, insti- 
tutional problems, a good tradition lias developed already of having 
apprentices to experience conflict intevenn?s who work in tliat situ- 
ation, and in my own field of training studt .its and agency represent- 
atives and client groups in conflict skills, the part of the curriculum 
that I would least like to leave out would he immediate experience 
in an internship in a conflict situation, an ir.ternship to a community 
mediator, for example. 

The level of community conflicts that are with us now and are likely 
to continue to be with us, provide an excellent training ground anil 
a resourct' that we would very sorely miss and misuse, T think, if 
we did not have a heavy focus on conununity conflict as well as inter- 
national conflict in the legislation. 

The final point in my testimony T will comment on only very 
briefly, and that simply is an atten'ipt to show you in tlie testimony 
that is recorded here that there is a developing set of theoretical prin- 
ciples of strategies and techniques for operation of teaching devices 
and of a national network of persons who are working in the field of 
community conflict resolution; there is <niite a tradition that has 
developed in the last ten years of mediation, of advocacy, of other 
types of intervention appropriate for n*solving couiinunitV disputes. 
While I will not read them, T would call your attention to page (> of 
iny testimony, wluch lists. T believe, seven priiici])les under which T 
think most of the persons and organizations working in community 
peacemaking in the last 10 years would a^lhere to. and they are prin- 
ciples T think need to be made explicit and which are being put into 
operation, particularly the notion that the courts are terribly over- 
loaded as the major institutit;nalixed mechanism of conflict resolution 
in our culture, and there are alternative diversion processes which can 
be set up in a mutual joint problem solving way rather th.an an ad- 
versary proceeding. 

Let nie then just close by suggesting the section beginning on page 
8, which really just is a listing of names and organizations and places 
to give yoii an idea of some of the variety of experience that has been 
developing over the last 10 years in the area of conummity conflict 
resolution. T would particularly call your attention to existaiice of the 
Community Relations Service in the TJ-^partment of Justice, wliich 
was estaldished under the Civil Eights Act to assist comninnities 
in resolving racial disputes and to bring voluntary compliance with 
certain sections of that law. Tliey have had a great* deal of experience 
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in recent years and are now moving to fonnul processes of mediation 
in wliich they set up a mediation forum in institutions like prisons, 
in housing disputes, in liealtli care disjiutes, ami adually ^j;et a formal 
mediated written agreement outside of any kind of litigational 
process. 

You will notice, gentlemen, I tliink, as you look down that list that 
the types of organizations which have developed and have some ex- 
perience in peacenudcing and change iraking on the domestic scene 
are based not only in government !)ut come from the connnercial arbi- 
tration and labor numagcment Held, f?'oin lawyers, from religious 
organizations, we note the United Methodist Church here; the Church 
of the Brethren are involved in testimony; the Mennonites have been 
heavily into this. One of the most interesting processes now gohig on 
is the work of the Center for Correctional , Justice, which is intro- 
ducing arbitration and mediation into the prevention and solution 
of innnite grievances in prisons. [ am working fairly heavily with 
them in that in New York State, wl.vr^' tb^'re is now a law, as you 
know, callinf^ for fonnal inmate grievance procedures, which had 
much to do with whnt happencil at Attica, of course several years ago. 
One final point that I would mnke, T guess, is to underscore some- 
thing that some of the other persons testifying have said: it is getting 
increasingly dilHcult. 1 think, to ilraw a hard and fast line between 
domestic relations nnd international relations and between the way 
conflict occurs on nn intniiuitionnl basis with an international basis. 

Looking ngain at the Community Relation Service, the director of 
the Community Kelation Service, Benjamin Ilolman, who holds the 
rank of Assistant Attorney Creneral, spent some time in foreign 
countries recently; they have been calling on him to talk with them 
about the kimi of techni<|ues that we have developed for dealing with 
racial and community disputes in the United States. He was in Great 
Britain last year. His counterpart in Austnilin, I believe, is coming 
to visit within a month or so to see what this very small agency has 
been able to put together. 

A last comment, I guess, wouhl be that we nre sorely missing, I 
think, in this testimony and in these proceedings input from racial 
and ethnic minorities as to their view of conflict and conflict reso- 
lution proceedings, and as T mentioned earlier, it is usually folks 
who look like us who are askin^^ for peace and for conflict resolution 
and conflict regulation. Minority groups arc usunlly asking for a 
change and justice instead. 

Senator Pell. It is the so-called minority groups fhat are in tho 
vast majority in the world. 

Mr. L.vuE. Yes. An excellent extrnpolation from wl?j\t I am saying. 

Andrew Young from Georgia nnd Walter Fauntroy from the Dis- 
trict, two Cong''essmen, are perhaps two of the best resources in the 
United States tor dra^"ing on the kind „f techniques for peaceful 
change, for re.-^ohition of conflict that developid iv» fhe civil rights 
movement and he institutions that grew out of and x would 

urge tlu^ subcommittee nnd the staff working to consult with those 
gentlemen and others for their experience as you proceed with the 
establishment jf this particular piece of legislation. 

Senator Pkll. Thank you very much, indeed. 
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^ Senator HAnxKE. May T just sav that Coii^rrossinan Andrew Young 
IS a f^'cat supporter of this concept. 

How lonp did it take to de\-olop offeetive instriinients for tlie reso- 
lution of disputes and conflicts? You nnist have developed tlic tech- 
niques rather rapidly. It must liavo l)een within the last 10 yeai^ 
because of the disorders of the 1960's. Now, you are practically in 
over; community with any size, isivt that true? 

Mr Lato. The Coinmuiiity Relation Ser\'iee does have a network 
of Federal regional ofiices; also, there are a numl)er of pri\'ate organi- 
zations whicli are growing up in eoniniunities and nationally, and I 
think we are at the level of understanding now of how you get into a 
conimunity to establish a forum, a pri; te, nongovernmental, non- 
litigativo forum for conflict resolution, whicli you can do it really 
pretty quickly now. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Mr. Laue, 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Laue follows:] 
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L'.S. Sun.ito CommittLM' on I..ibor and Public W..l(,,re. Rt.om ^"^32 
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J'KACK and conflict HhSOLUTION AT THK CO-IMUNITV l.LVKL: 
TiiK HOI.K OF MKIJIATOHS ANI3 UTfIKH [NI\KHVKNORS 

Ja-ua H. Laut* 
L'nivirrsity of MI;isouri -St . I.ouis ' 



HONORv\BLf: Sl'NATOHS, MR. CHAIRMAN', h-RIKNDS: 

I appreciate the opportunity to t05:rifv In b.;linlf gf Stn^jte Bill 1976' 
there could be no bett.-r year than 1976 to name and klvo 1 n£. l It u t i una I fon!. 
to thi» United States consnltnent to peace at last. 

But 1 miiJt quickly add that "peace" has many more dimenbion:^ than are 
stated or mplied in the Bill, and it Is these Inplicatlons t want to place 
en your agenda through my testimony today. My concerns may be summarized as 



fo I lows : 



True puace,' In the words of the late Dr. Martin I.uther King. 
Jr., I;; not Dercly the absence of tension, but It is the 
presence of ju.s;tlce and brotherhood." 

Any "Peace Academy" must focus Us currlcular offerings .-md 
other activities on the community- and national levels as well 
as the i.nt^ernjit t(>n_a I U-vel. 

There already exists a substantial body of theory, t-chnlques 
and ethics reRardina corsmuniLy conflict I nt er\'en t i on , and a 
grovInR national network of practitioners in public ar. well 
as private settings. 



Th. Uno^Bfi.Iv of M.iwufi ,% an equal ^rnploymanf and t»1ucjl«jnal Q5>oofTun,tv .r>,I„uI.orv 
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Paye 2 
M.-»y n, 1976 



I w;»nt to dlbctis'i iMch of tlu'Sf cnnL'tirns briefly, then turn to their 
iinpli editions for thf proposed Icf, t s 1 .i 1 1 en and the Oeorgo W.ishlngton Ptsice 
Ac. id easy. 



All of us would .tfflm, I .ID i:vit;iin, th.it the. .ich 1 liVt-nont of pence 
rfi<uires tho prt-M-'iice of c-L-r'.iin societal eoiuUtlonH. U'l; pencr-iUy name 
ot le.ir.C tM-onoDic secnrlty, polltie.il i nrJcpi'tuliMice ;iiid sc>:::e measure of 
r.iclol and social Justice. 

Vet 1 h.»ve toiind, in .'.ome 10 years of tvidy i nf', , intervening in and 
proKf'iiT.n'i ns about, ciirii'-inn t y and racial disputes, tliat, with remarkable 
consistency, Tniparrlps fir.aynrs, a^'.tMfV di rt.-CL t,'r:5 , superintendents, 
uriiviTsity preci'leritn and ^,^•[latury, fvjr ex.itiiple) call for '"peace" pL!r__se 
withoTit reff.-reiu-c tn its .sub s taat I ve ant iTfd«':jt s . Often the >;oal i - 
plirasi.d art t i.'n.sion- rudiic r i on, conflict ri'y;ulalIon or nar airmen t , or si"^- 
ply control fr rfpre.ss i c^n of the prot es t i partier>. 

fJut ^i.irtii's in .Mich ri.uif I i c t .s (s t ndent , racial mluoritiL-a, wcRon, 
youni; people Ksd w,- 1 f ,( re clients ar.' ^',oo.! exarr[»le^;) rarely call for 
"peace". "ChaU)'!-'", " j u.': t f ce" jr "VMpuw,- ririL-nt " .are their i.i^-re likely 



In our Work .nul tliat of :'i.iny oilier ;j wlii> study and practice in thu* 
I it-Id of Lun.:.uiiity p«-,n. ..ir.ak I n^; .luti eh.itVsv'fiik i in;, we cannot te.irh abnut 
"peace" iitJ:onn--i;tfd f ri.vn .>i tfit-r (a) the :i ulis t .in t tve Is.sues over which 
f;raiipu fl;ihc (puwer and tlie control of such ri- .injrcey ixa land, capital, 
ht-.tlth .services, housinf., jobs, education, etc.) or (b) the dynamics of 
pow«:r — cspecl.illy the drive for ♦:;:;powt;rn!ent of the Our« which cainc r>o 
nuch inco the nat inn's consciousness during the 1960's. It would seL-m 
evf-n inure difficult to te.i':h piacem.ik I ng on the International levi^l out 
of ihiii context. 

I n.TJ s-.i^.\eest i ni; , tht-refore, that S. 1976 needs to yo beyond its 
cur runt conci'pl'.i.i 1 1 ::a t i on of abject Ivt^s and curriculum, and iti elude, at 
a ir, i ninum, cotis i cJe rat 1 ons of t he raji<;_es;^ o f_ jpeace — ju^itlct.-, develop- 
n;«nt and liberation, for exairiple, as cogently analyi:ed in the BXl^^'^P 
Cji 1 1 f or P eace _: t n d . .t.hjl^ .^MUsPJL^'JL l^PJI'-Ji?, .^.C 'IT- ^Rl " * t h i f United M o 1 1 1 - 
odist Church. 1 do not helicvc that r i-f e r t.nf:cs to "peace", "coo pi.* ra- 
tion" and "conflict rt-solut ten" alon«.* are sufficient, for these t<:rni5 
are used mainly by powerful >;rL)ups .ind n. it tons. The d i ;it,*i::powercd and 
disadvantaged — whether tiatlon.i, racial ^;roups , n*- i >;hborhooJ orv; a ni- 
dations or c I fonts -- rarely use tht se words. Failure to Include this 
kind of subr. tant i ve utjders t and i np of the cau;;es tif pt-aco in S 1976 
will. I ft;ar. ^"nH d Isest ahl i shed of this nation and the world a 

ne^'.atlvt.' ri;:s.ii;e .ibout the intentions of the Ac .idc::iy . 



Thi.* C.iuscs .f>f_..I'»',jce 
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M.iy n, 19/6 



■^^1<" .'^.''."l^'.U'lLt^ ; A K i hi I..ihor.i t ory t o r JMiicat i en 
I n ,i'.«''H ' ji .ik l .Jm-,c iVo 

Ai'hl.-Hti^; "p.MCr" - "r..!.nlviu,-. ..otilli.t" Is a c.);k at .-^ 1 h-vrls of 
Human stM.-ial /iy.st en;; . n.L only tliL^ i rU rn.i t i onal K-v.«l, Sr nl'ronfllc- 
i« a natur.il -ind Inrvit.ihl.. pare :.f ..11 social llfo, and a r.uijor onvoin^' 
t.i.;k ol all social systnr,:; , >. making . ons t t 1 Vf. use of ronfllct without 
••itfuT J..stroyin>T rhr !.y!;r..m or v•{(.l. t.in^; llv riy,hi^ of Its rn,MbrrK. 

My arKum.Mit In this :.-t:tIan Is s'nply chat any "p. -ace aradornv" would 
be suroly Ilnlfing Its .jcopc ind uso/ulnos.s If It rr-s t, ri c t s its attrnllon 
to th«' Int.-rn.it icnal l.'vol to tlu- rxc'.u.iion of c,o;;-,:niin 1 rv cunfHct, Mati> 
of tfif .otu'cpts and t.'clni I qnrs of I ii L r r [i.i t 1 .>na 1 p.M(rf .ind d^-Vf 1 opnt-nt aro 
t lansf.-r.iM.. to tlu' cotrjiainUy Irvrl, and avv i;)ori i cad fly .Jrrnon'it rated 
and uiuh'r;:oud in tlu? siiiallor :;i't:InR. 

If a f;iMl of ilio Ac.ii!(;ny is to intrri'st yomn-, pt-ople (and I still In- 
olujf thoso of lis wl' wtrro in oil. .md univi-rsUli-s in the in60's a.s 
part ol tint ,'.roup) in and < nfllrc studies . .J„i:;...s t i c v.wnts provide 

an ir-';;,-di..toIy availablo st-c of lasos for studv and a.rion. Tl.o pt-rlcd 
sin<;c i960 fi.u i-n a t ir.o of h.- i v:I,t rncd and )ii};hlv visible social con- 
flh:C in A::it titan rc r.;;:,..]n It i .-s ; tbo In.nrJi counCt-r sit-in-, c]i,7 Fncdnm 
RfdtT., nort.loy. Srliia, Wat's, N.wark. Oc<an M I : 1 .s -I? rcwns vi 1 1 c , tlm 1^68 
and \U7?. national [-olitlcii f:onv<-i,t itMis . Kmc and -J ark son .St.a:f>, Colu;;ibia, 
WotniJ.'d Km-.-, ilost-.n and r 1 •, t on <,l'o\,th Cirnlln.i - ■■ tli.-n U'.rst Vlrylnia) 
rt-.iJlly to Mind, 

Th.'se and tbuusaiuU of U',s!ior-kn<>wn disputes have sI^naKd Che poll- 
tlcl-ation of iw.ir.'i roots t;roupr; alning to wr-.-st a share of the power and 
r.-Nonrce3 away fro:n po 1 i 1 1 c i ansi , planners, lawyers, corpor ito executives, 
so I vice bun-aucratu, social scientl.sts and other p ro f ess I uaa 1 s . Tlie dis- 
pute:; liave occurr.'d on a corjnun i C y-wl r.'e basis, hut more often involve 
conflict within and between sonc or all of the foUovIny: 

— raclnl ,ind ethnic t'.roiip.-j 

service ai'.enctos and their 

cl I ents (schools, pol Ice, 

V^alth and welfare, for 

t>xa::ip 1 e) 
-- ne i I'.hbo rhoods 
-- si'cial class grou[is 

rass roots c r^.m i zat 1 ori"? 

roHt icI;Mtior. for the protection ard enhane.r;. nt of diversity is 
the major soci.il re.sult of thL- turbnlont sixties. 

tlroups at everv Uvel of A.'r-..r>ran i.tuiety have -iJapted the confront- 
ation/concessions seonario .Tployod with such success by the bl,ick civil 
-i^his nev.T.ent. Coru>u::.ers, cUc-nts. e::.ployees, constituents and asiiortcd 
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Outs; orgrMii;-.e Co uhallenge p r(.>v 1 de rs , enployces, politicians and '^thcr Ins. 

Virtually tivery city In Che nation now hna encounttrred parent bovcotts 
or stutli'iit :;it-in!; of public scljf.ol.s; lari-itcs in fL-dcral and state p'.' I sons 
4'ni;a(;lng In strikes :\r\d work uluwdowns .ind dorr.anding collective bargaining 
rlglics; ethnic cowr.un 1 1 Ics St-iklng to influence housing patterns through 
dlroi;t actlL-n, such as rouiTi^ opposition ro scut tercd-s 1 1 e housing In Sew 
York City .ind Mi-wark, N.J.; ai^J conuunur .iiid envlroaticntal advocates who 
are r:.. iking increasing diT:;aiids on private .inJ public Institutions. 

T}".e data from these cttnflirts — Including thL» ongoing process, thi? 
actord and the emotions — .ire a aagnlflcent resource available for in- 
struct! -n to those '"hr would study and practice peacemaking. International 
dlsputi':; provide virtually no opportunity for diri'ct student involvoncnt 
in ini-JlnL Ion , advocacy or otJicr Intervention roles; co;r.:nun I * ; ilsputes pro- 
vide a netting where Internships and apprenticeships raay be vjtlllzed as an 
Instructional tool. 

In ay own work in training college students, agency personnel and 
(J i advantaged groups In ccrruuiity LonfllcL skills, I use a variety of In- 
structional appro aclies, including lectures, discussion, st rategi?.ing 
«?xercibes, role-playing ninulations, research projects, and Internsliips 
or apprenticeships in the field. The one elenent of that Instructional 
p.icka..7,c I would be least willing to drop Is the last -- direct fi"ld ex- 
per{''iu;e with an I'xpi'rir-uced conflict Intervenor, Such supervised field 
l<'.ir.ii ni^ s i t u.i 1 1 [ins are possible when tlie levpl of focus Is a consaun.'ty 
or its institutions; they arr; rarely available on the international :;cene. 

I can easily and with pleasure — envision a George Washington 
?iMC«-- Acatier.v with curricilar offerlny^s on both International and con:Tain- 
iiy conflift'-. tu 1 n 1 iia ti' d by an app rent i re f.h 1 p to a cnrrmun i ty conflict In-> 
lervt-nor. The [laities, i^rauis, history, pou-^r configurations, resources, 
possibli: bfcnriria for resolution, alternative Intervention strategies — 
all of these an-, crltleal elenerits In social conflicts, regardless of the 
sy<Jt«-ri l««vel, and otice learned In a coimu- ity field sltuatL'n, they wo. Id 
easily transfer to the t erna t 1 ona 1 level. 

Some would s,iy that cc:T:.7:\ini ty and Institutional disputes arc dw* '^-1- 
llng or at least coning iindev control vlth the roiponr. ivc law enforc^ncnt 
V chnology d -loped in the 1960's. I would argue that sucli an observa- 
fi.on is sl^ort s Igh ted. fall! tig to look beyond the r.edla spectaculars such 
as Watts, Newark and Ptrtroit to r.eo that r»'sources for ir.unicipal ni-rvices 
in particular are scarcvr tJi.in ever rhriMiijhout this nation — and that 
scarce rf«;oii r ces Itievtt.ibly lead to h*»iphtened conflict. 

".'I'd not look beyond the areas rcfp reseated on thlv, Subcorzni t tec 
to contir:i that cermunity and racial disputes are very nuch a p'irt cf 
our daily llfr^: schools in Tosto:;, I nd i .in-wh i t e relations In Visions In, 
Jail* in Jefferson City, ttiltion in Providence, and all of these Ir.'iues 
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and more In S'ew York come t';«slly to mind. 

The d.ita of tcrrjTujn I ty disputL-j will bi? .ilv.iyu frt??!h .ind available to 
stiid«'iUy of j list Ice and p»Mci;n.nk I iig ; the Ccoti'tr Wash In^; t on P«>aco Academy 
would hv lu-L-r look i Mg prtrciouu U'.irnlng nrsourcus if it doey not focus on 
<i)n:nujilty ay u't'll as I nrLTiiat ional l onfllcts. 



Many sue io loi, i sts -- .ind -jemc politicians — would arguu that j.ciclal 
conflict L-an hv h«'althv and is a ncci-ssary compoiu-iit of cony t rue t ivc 
social ^,hang♦^ if s-ach conflict Is nv.olved In ways that rt-.^r range and 
strrngchL-n thi- t*n»ious social bonds that hold »:s to);L-thL-r, rathirr than 
slaply unravullng those ties. Our Institutions were ill -equipped to face 
sucli conlllrts, most of rhern with a substantial racial con;ponen t, when they 
becane a daily and major p.irt of our nation's life j;c"if 15 ye.irs ago. The 
law and t ho c-nirtjj, hunan re Kit ions lOr-n I ;:s lops , labor -nanat;tTu'nt rriedla- 
to^^:, Sin: loloi'.lsts , (.oi^nun I ty ;;.fntal heal t h wn rke r s , wel 1 - i ;it ent ioned but 
i 1 1 -p repari'd rellk; iuus groups — none had the packaj'.t- of QreOIblllty, 
:iihni(.al skills and r.e n.s i 1 1 v i t i i^'S which could provide a foruin fur the 
ri'Sxt 1 at i on o'' ^;M(■Il disputes. 

Yi- 1 , r.inf:u rous racla 1 and i-emnuai ty d i.'-put eu a re be ing reiio Ived , and 
In thi' pi (KM';:': rhe st)ftal i:i>ntr.i<:t that defines our rol<;s and re-jpuns i b I 1 - 
I ties tn society I;; !n?ing written. ^.'ew s.clal iiotmu in the form of a 
ti'-gotlatt'd (i'li.! pro rj^iM are bring established at virtually (.'very levt.-l of 
social and political stiucture o rgan i .m t f on , ne Ighborhoo(i , conniin I ty , 
county, region, st ue and nation, Thi'I r i.onteiit answers such (}u<.'.sllnns a^:; 



— What is an f^iuitable r.ite? 

-- W>iat rolw •;' uld studtMitf: have In eurrlculuc: planning? 

— Hew sirong ...! influence should a neighborhood h.ivo 
!)n the police tit'part::;fnt In '!eti' n:ii nl ng its pattern 
of law enforcement? 

What role siioiild pat i ent :i~t o-be have in the shape 
of htMlth care :;ervlces and thi-I r delivery? 



Such answer:} and aettlernents are being facIHt.ited by a variety of 
public an(i private o rgan ; .;a t i ons which liave do vt- loped during th(^ past 10 
ytrar;i In r^viponse to comunity, ra(:ial and i jis i i L u t i(uia 1 conflict, 1 want 
to Ir.-.prt'ss upon tl;e Subc».>-T,m 1 1 1 ec the raii^;f? and ac cu;t:u 1 at ed oxpe r i enc. i' of 
th-'se .>r j.a!! i .:a t Ions , but. fitst a word about the prlncipley under which 
t>it;y operate is appr i^p r i at e . 

Virtually all of t ?ie io::riuiu[v eonfUtt I nt i-rve n t i on practitioners 
and organ i .-at i vh i i h have e,nerg<'d In the la^a ihcade work fron a siir.- 
Har set of principles. Th.-y include; 



CoiTTHun I t V Cull f IJ c t In t e rven 1 1 on ; 
Mrdiat Ion and Other Roles 
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1. W)»lli.' litlgaiion is the major lc'^;UlmaLo procedure for resol- 
ving conflicts in our society, it is iiiapproprl.ue for many 
JLsputrs bi'raiise it (n) is very cosrly, (b) often is K'ngthy 
.iiid tim-; Ji-nii'L; justice to the .ti;i{r I eved pi»rty, and (c) 
yields predominantly win/lose soluti^>ns. 

2. Win/win outcomes .irtj preferable to win/lor>e outcomes. 

3. Joint probl i-m-'jolv f ng rather th.in adversary proceedings is 
ji re fur able in rcsolvinv; social conflicts. 

H, Outroiipes of social conflicts should be jointly determined 
rather than unilaterally de ti-nnl ned . 

5. Joint di'tiTininat itm Is not possible if •".here are great 
power disparities between the disputing parties, so often 
t>:npowci mcnt of disadvantaged groups is a prerequisite for 
etft'ctivi: resolution. 

6. All parties 'jIio will h*- si gni f i c.in t ly impacted by the out- 
t i.':*ie of a dispute h :';e a light to st.inding in the forum in 
whieh the CLMifllet. i l: -solved. 

7. CriteTia for a "good" solution include (.'») the outeornc la 
satisfactory to all the parties, (b) there are self- 
enforcing :-Mchanis:^s built In, (c) all the parties win 
sorii'thing (if only "face"), (d) the settlement Is capable 
of outuide review and verification, .ind (e) some of tho 
previoiiftly unmet needs of the less powi-rful parties In 
Ihe dispule are satisfieil. 

In njy work in the last 10 years, I have developed (with Gerald 
Cormiek. and Alann Cohen Knaster) a typology of Intervention roles which 
ald'i in analy.^lng the process of coninunlty conflict resolution nnd 
peaoer^ak ing, 1 think It will be useful to you In conr.idering the var- 
ious activities of intervenors . The typology is described in the aa- 
tertals attached to this testlnony. Briefly described, the roles are: 

Act ivlst^ Works most frequently with the pc'-^erless or non-estab- 
llshine^t"pa^rty In a ccrnunlty dispute. Is totally ecmmitted to his or 
her party's cause, and has little or no ability to cnpathl::e with oppo- 
nents. A variant of this role, the Keactivlst, ray appear in a dlsp'atc 
aligned with an In party. 

Advocate -- Works as an advisor, organizer or consultant to a 
disputing j-.roup, ridvocating Its causes and purposes to the wider 
community. Is able to empathize with opposing parties, and reach 
out to then for possible packages for solution. The typical in ad- 
vocate is the nanagemcnt coni;ultant, wliile the ccinciunlty organizer 
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ami "he aiKoc.ite planner arc the nost fruqurnc types of Out advocates. 
A nt-yotl.itor r»>prc.SL>nt Ir.g .iny of the parties also oxenpl I f I-:.s this 
role type. 

>fediator -- Is icreptahlo at some level of confidence to all the 
parties, althoufjh poqso.ssInR no formal or coercive power. Assists the 
parties In rc.ichlng a mutually ^?at Isfactory scttlcnicnt, usually in- 
volving faco-to-face bar;;;aInInR sessions between the partitas. Mediation 
skills Include assisting the parties In pnttlny th»>Ir }^oals in nep.otlablc 
form, Intcrpre Lit fon , facilitating comnunlcat Ion, urranglnR rocotlating 
SL'ssIons, asalstfng In the expansion of the r»>nourccs nocossary for 
solution, advocatlnij tduI t Uatcral rather than unilatoral di^t urm Inar Ion , etc. 

Rf?SL'a rche r May be a social sclontlst, policy analyst, niudia re- 
presentative or a trained lay obstrvi'r who provides an Independent 
evaluation of a given conflict situation. The Impact of the researcher 
Is determined largely by the interpretation and Importnncc accorded his 
or her findings by thij parties and by the wider public. 

Enforcer — Rcprfsi.nts power to enforce conditions on conflicting 
parties Irresp^^c 1 1 ve of thoir wisljes, often In the Institutional form 
of a forn.il a^'ency of social control of the larger system In which the 
conflict lb sft -- the pcillce or the courts, for example -- or perhaps 
a funding agency or .in arbitrator. The role brings with It fornal 
coercive power, often Including the rlf.ht to specify behavior or provide 
a baseline of leji'.allty fron wl.Ich the iMsputlng parties ^ul^^t op.-rate. 
There are few true enforcers In cor^nunl.. disputes, for rarclv docs a 
single party or agency have a bas:c sufficient to coninand allegiance to 
an Imposed solution. N'o statutory process for getting cor::iiiun Ity disputes 
Into arbitration currently exists. 

f!ach of ::,.se Intervcnor roles tends to appear In every cii-;nunlty 
conflict situation. Usually, any Individual Intervenor or Intervention 
organisation can play only one role In .iny dispute; In fact, getting 
t yped In a particular role In one situation nay prevent the playing of 
another role in another conflict. However, we have observ ed skillful 
Intervenors playing two or nore roles In the same dispute (the advocate 
net! la tor is the best e.rar.ple, combining mediation skills with the work 
necessary to organise and strengthen the weaker party so a settlemenr 
that will stick can be reached). The key t this kind of rolc-nlxl 
Is the perceived Integrity and jiid Ic lousne:.;; of the i n t erv.fnor . * 



♦Professor Frank Sander of Harvard Law School h.Ts recently developed 
a "range of available alternatives" to the courts for resolving disputes, 
which Includes Adjudication (arbitration and administrative process), 
Med lat Ion/C( nc II lat Ion (ombudsman and fact-finding operations appear 
somewhere between adjudication and mediation/conciliation In this typology), 
Negotiation, and Avoidance. "Varieties of Dispute Processing," prepared 
for the National Conference on the C.nuses cf Popular Dissatisfaction with 
the Administration of Justice, St. Paul, Minnesota, April 8, 1976. 
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It Is Impo^JsIbK* to dfscribo .ill cho applications ol tlu'sc 
prlnclpli's and roles In a p.iper of this U'litjth, but .i nunbi-r of vlcnoctos 
of organI,-'..it Ions .ind Intervention nctlvltlos .irc now offi-rt-d to iincU'r- 
scon- t!u* r.me.f ind ilcpth nf r.'c'i<nt pxper I onrr* In the rnT,:-iinl ty conflict 
lnt*Tv,'nt [on flt-M in th*.- IJnfti c] St.irt-s. 

1 • The' CotTjnuuI .9 s _Sc£v I c^l^_ of the U.S . D cpartm c n t of 

h'S. ^'^"-^ c r .M t etl by the C I v 1 f R I gh t s Act o f" 1 9 6 4 t o~ a s- s iTt To"mm u n - 
Icii's In resolvlnR illsputi's rolntL-d to racial d Iscr Inlna t Inn and to 
f.ii: innate voluntary lompll.ince with the piibUc acconmnda t Ions suction 
of the law The a^u-ncy has brun Involved in all the major racial crlyos 
of th».> la.st docadc^ and has rundi-rcd. In ray judcinent. Invaluable si-rvlce 
Co thi^ nation through Its t-fforts in nodl.uinn, conciliation and advocacy 
of r:nnpllance. Ir vas cspoclnlly effective, I bi'llpvp. In protect I np, 
life and property and f ai' 1 1 1 1 a t Ing the rl^ht of protest In Sclria, In 
assise InR poaci'ful dl:^Jl'J;re}v•it Ion of a number of ytnitliern scliool districts 
In thf early 1970*s, In pn-vpnt iiip, bhuul-.hid and k<^t'pln^ communication 
open at U'ouml.'il Knee, In assisting, scjjnol ^lese^rej^it Ion In Prince Hoorpe's 
County (Md . ) , and fn work In f; with law - n f o rcencnt officials In a variety 
of conflict stttMtlons. The a^-.oncy's annual report for Fiscal Year 1975 
shows that CKS found jts bi-avlest activity diirlnj^ that period In school 
dinpuros (100 tx.jT.ples of assistance) and minority-police confrontations 
(200) casus. CR9i !ias (h:v eloped a comprehensive prep ram Involving con- 
ciliation. iT^.-diat fon and other forna of third-pnrty assistance. The 
ay.eiicy has dt>ne excinslve thinking about the need for a tr.ilnln^ acadony 
for cor-r.unlty dlsj^uro Intervenors vhlch could benefit thl:^ Subconn I t tee ' s 
deliberations on S. 1976, I boltevc. 

2 . T h e I n sj U u tjp_ f Med I n t i c m a rid Co n f 1 I tMC R i • s n 1 u t 1 on , established 
In 19 70 In e w York C f t y h a s . j c h i'. • vV ( i Vi ""n 1 1 n b".;V ' o'f ' r k • d fa ted""'.-. 1 1 1 e n: (■ n t s 
to n:ulrl-party disputes In the City on virtually every type of urb.^n 
problem. In addition, the Institute has develop.-d rraltifuf. packages 
which It h.is applied In cev^-ral other locicions as well as New York. 
Hou.slnf, and prls(»n disputes have been a fc»cus of the Institute's recent work. 

3. The Vash I riL'.ton-bajjed f^i;p'it»'» I tjf JM sptrtes_ Scrv_I ci-ji^ division of the 
Anerlcan Arbitration Associ'aclon uvis >s~tab 1 f-jhed Tn 1 968 . It has offered 
ne<lIacIon services for cornrunlty and racial disputes throuf^ihout the 
United States, and currently focusr.es on training; In Wash Inf.^ton . Several 
AAA regIon.ll offices have community disputes conponents. * 

^. Thf*__Di.'partnent of I,.iw ,_ .Ttist Ice and Cor-j^unltv Relations of the 
Un 1 1 i^d Me t h o 1 1 1_s t (" h u r c h , based I ii Wa s h I n t o n , offers r r::r. u n 1 1 y crisis 
Intervention s»t vices which focus on organizing church constituencies 
to exert tb*'lr strength for <:i ^n st rue t I \.'e conflict resolution. The 
Depart rent ha;; worked extensively In the afterr-.ath of the Kent and 
.lark son State klllinr^s. In Wounded k'nee. In the disputes surrounding 
the 1972 political >.envnntions In Vlainl nearh, and In a variety of 
other settings. 



*The TMCR and the CDS have been funded largely through the National 
Affairs Division of the Ford Found.it Ion. 
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5 . Th e C t-iU r f ar O > r i ^' . t 1 . > n .i ] ^up t i cv In ;; li { :> j< t o n Ik n pp 1 y I n g 
tr.odlatlon .md .irh 1 1 r.i r I(»ii tn the i!«'vcluj;riL-nt iif innato yrlfv.iuce 
BVBtt-nij In a iiunh.T of st.ite priin^ns. Thi» CciitiT's turront InvolvtMncnt 
ts hi.iv{«<sr In Siw Ycrk (--hiTo ,t r.t.ito l.iw n-qn i r I n^; fornal luT.atf 

t:i ' ,.j:ul> ,n ,iri«(!uri-s .It iiUd .-fffi-c in Ftbiii.iry). C.i I Ifonila (wlicrt-, 
wlrh thf rnslltutp fnr Mt'ilf.irion .uul Conflict !^>Hol»itinn, pi orfMlt.fo.i 
h.ivf b.H-n thvclnpc'i] .m.I posit Ivi-ly i>v.i 1 ti,i t lmI In the C.jllfornl.i Youth 
.\trthi»rlty f.n iUtlfS (hiring thi- l.isc Iwit yr.\rs) . r ^\or»^u^ nn*! South 
C.vrol fn.i . 

6 . Th c Or" ! I c c _o f F T 1 y I r u nrit> n t ,i 1 Met! I t I d n .it the I'n I v l- r s 1 1 y of 
Wash I n^', ton in Sim t tie I;-, .ipplyin^: rniMli.it: ion and cthiT ."runrvt»nt Ion 
ti'»iin I niiL's to the rrsoliiCiun df i-nv 1 ronrvnr al tM':"^i'. ■-•ii i.-!th support from 
the Ford .:nd Rorko f c 11 lt Fo.inil.il trnr,. The st.if r..iroiv >'i a 1 ong-s t.ind tn^. 
dispute '.iwr Corps of Kr.^-; i.ni-cr^? pl.ii'.s for iLimi; i.nd f'l /.ontrnl on the 
Sno(iu.ilinlL« Klvcr In 197^. 

7. V\i Ccin^iurt Iiin on ri-.u-y ■ '-.«;;'rrji , Filiicvif; Icni ^ind nt?vp lop:; ient 
is .m r ir;, /It Iiin of "ic Lh..n 100 Inst I tiiccs and rrntprs fnvolved^ln 
p<!-»cr- .■;7riirt »,;:i.Hct;, r..iriy of thom civ.inin: ted with un I Vf r s 1 1 1 fs . 
It is pl.iyinr. .in f piUt.inC role In duVi'lop Inj; the en.'ririn^- discipline 
of p'.Mre studies, 

8. In Ch.ir lt•^5lon , Wmt VIri;InI.i. the Initial hroakthrouvjh toward 
set t It-nctit of tin* tf.xtliooV; i.-< n t roVt- r sy In the Fall of 197/4 was mt'dl.iCcd 
hy a local Bishop who c.ir. 'fully ilrv.>lop.>d r c la t lo::>; ;i 1 p;-. -^ith all the 
parties and eventually rreatod j fcrun In which they could nci^otlate 
their dlfferfnces ,>way from the attention of the media and the courts. 

Other organ! ;:at inns and prof;rans nay he cited, Including the 
J^.*^. '} ^hlng an d^ _R ej^e a£ c h_ I n^ Dlsputefi S *! t t]o nent at the 
Un Iv L> r « i t y of V I sr on s i n Law S c hoo l\ the F.»ra^n_v Cri sis fn t orven tjj3n_ Unl t 
of the New York City Police Dtpartnent , the duveloptr.ent of a proi;rain 
In peace studies which perneates the t-ntire currtculura at B ethel Colleg e 
in Kansas, the projects of a variety of divisions at the Na_r l onal Institut e 
9-^^!l^JL^'\^._L!£0_!.L^!> conmun i ty-related activities of the F ederal M ed la t Ion 

£'.0.4_^^.G.rAV'y^JLjj?r-,_S*"XY_L?^> ^^^^ Pro^raTa I n Nonviolent Conflict and Change at 
Syracuse ! ' n I ve r s 1 1 y , and the ]V>ajc e^in d_ C onflict S tu dies Progrnni t the 
University of .Pittsburgh. There Is a recently- forroed orf.nn izat Ion which 
encor.passes the Interests of nany persons In this ercerp.tng field — the 
Society of Professional Dispute RerjOlvers (SPDR). 

My activities are centered in the Copnunlty_ Con fl let Resolution 
P rogra m of the Center of Ccjr-nunlty and Metropolitan Studies at the 
University of MIssourl-St. Louis. The Program was formed at Harvard 
Medical School In 1970, and moved to St, l.ouls with me In 1971. Our 
staff conducts research, training and limited direct Intervention In 
community and racial disputes. Our c,.'. vrnt work Includes evaluation of 
the Inmate grievance projjramfi heln^ 'v*. eloped by the Center for Correctional 
Justice and the Institute for Mediation, and Intt.'rventlon/evaluat Ion of 
school desegregation currently taklnp. place under court action:; tn the 
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St. Louis Public Schools nnd ii recent l>'-ncrk;£jd suburban district. The 
work Is supported by the National Institute of Education (DIIEW) . Our 
Prograci's newsletter, CtIs^Is ^ind JTh^uv^, with 2,500 subscribers, Is 
rottunlng publliMtlon this sutru-rjor. 

Tmpl t ca t lons jind Recornjnenda t Ions 

Tmpllcat Ions and rcci.n:rneiid,it luns rcp.;jrdlng S, 1976 have appeared 
throup.hout tbit; papier. I want to close by snnmnrlzlng what I 1 leve 
to be the most Important points that should remain before the Suhcorar 1 1 1 ee . 

1 . Pass S, 1976 In 1976. 

3. Fxpand and stronyvthen the objectives of the Heorp.e Washlnj^ton 
Peace Academy tc» enrcmpass concerns for such cau.stis of ptMco as 
development, justice and liber. »tlon. 

3. Expand the concept of the Academy to Include a strong emphasis 
on the comnunlty level, for nany of the prlnr:,,4.'S n.-d terhnlquus are 
interchan^nble bf'rwef?n cnnnmnlty and intern.-\> Ion ' levels, and coinnunlty 
disputes offer a training ijround for apprent Icesh\-s not available at 
the international level. 

4. There is a considerable bod;- of knowledge that has developed 
In the last 10 years re^'.arding cnrrmunlty disputes Intervention, and a 
variety of organisations and individuals working In the field. 

5. Conmtinlty, racial and institutional conflicts are likely to 
escalate in frequency and intensity in coming years as resources for 
public services renain extremely linlted — thus providing both a 
training ground for peneemakers and a need for well-trained interveners. 

* * * 

I want to leave with you the strong rcconunendatlon that the Congress 
take the lead in providing a corps of sensitive, well-trained peoce- 
and changemakers which the national will very much need on the domestic 
front in the years Inmedla t e ly ahead. The Ceorgp Washington Peace 
Academy can be the appropriate vehicle — if It proceeds from the 
recognition that 

True peace Is not merely the absence of tension. 
But It Is ihe pr'-sence of justice rind brotherhood. 
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Senator Pell. Our nert witness is Mr. Sidney Ticliton, educational 
economist, Academy for Ednciitional Developmeir . 

STATEMENT OF SIDNEY G. TICKTON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE ACADEMY FOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. TicKTox. Mr. Clmirnian, due to tlie lateness of tlie liour I will 
5eporte? ""^ statement to 4 minutes and give a copy to the 

Senator Pell. Thank ymi. It will be put in full in the record. 
Hpnlr f ^1'*^ ^'^^ pipvidos for the long ton., goal of 500 stu- 
dents and my assignment is to make some eslimate.s of the cost of 
operating such an institution. 

We l)eTieve that oOO students is a worthy long-term objective, but 
you have to start one step at a time. ■ j , • 

R.irfr^^P ^''''•f; ^ ^''"^ '''' ■''^■'^ '''^'^''"g f''^ Congressional 

iiiidget Committee for tlieir estimate of the cost 

<.f.rZJj""''i'' snying that ymi ought to have 500 

students as a long-term goal, hut you ought to start out one step at a 

f^n ?f 1^^-^'1"P"1 will say precisely what this institution 

is going to do and how it is going to do it and who is going to do it 

acf nn nln ' "'^V'T ''f '.'"^'^'t'^'^^n- tlH"k thut kind of an 
.nlr^fi' fj'r^'^'oP"! 1" or 8 months and shouldn't cost 

more than a couple of hundred thousand dollar.s. AVe worked on plans 
tli.it costs a lot more, but this could be done for S^oO.OOO or $300 000 
victtl' in f ^^^^ of .500 students, the plan as the bill is drawn pro-' 
n n, . ^"""''^^y '"""l^^'s, and in line with the one 

stq) at 1. time approach, we would think thai you would start with 
100 sludeuts and with maybe 8 to 10 highlv (lualified faculty mem- 
bers, and that the budget should be a bare bones aiFair, should l>e cfe- 
signed to get the instruction underway and permit the discission to 
nltul o\ ^1 let the program lay out an action plan to be worked 
out. hut should certainly run to no more tluin S;5 to $4 million a year 
lliave, m ^''0 n>sfi ^ ^. f,,.,^ j p,.op.„.o(b calculated a budget 
.at un.s to $3100,000 for I ho first few years, and it is our opinPon 
that the budget for this activity should not be allowed to run very 
much more than that for the first couple of years. 

In calciilating a budget we have not made any estimates of the co.st 
of facilities because we believe that the .staff and board when it is 
constitute^! will probably decide that the organization w^l have to 
be located m tlie Xew York-Boston-AVashington corrido. where the 
research facilities are available, and, as you know, tlieiP is a .rreat 
cleal of vacant sjiace now available, i)articulaily in New York City 
1 Here is.^0 million square feet of vacant .space ii'i Xew York City AVe 
propose that smne of that space be Iwrrowed so that this iustitu'tion 
coukl 1)0 organized and gotten into immediate oi)oration 

Obviou.sly, in tho long, run there will be a need to build for some 
tacilitios, hut this IS a long way down the road, and it is our opinion 
that It IS not a high iiriority during tho first few yoai-s and that tho 
in.stitution .should fir.st got itself organized, get its program imderwav 
ami got a I rack record before it si)eiids any money for construction 
of facilities. 
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Therefore, our thought is that the Peace Academy should start out 
small, build on what's been accomplished by many other people in 
many other jictivities, utilize the library research and personnel re- 
sources that have already l)een brought to l>ear on the subjects of 
greater interest, and then* foeus on achieving some short term attain- 
able goals with a minimum stall' and a rock-bottom level of expenses. 

The one-step-at-a-time approach proposed in this statement will 
provide the Ptacu Academv with a <j;ood opportunity to get well 
underway, and should permit solid achievement to be reported by the 
participants within a relatively short period of time. 

Senator Pkll. Thank yon very nuich. 

Do you have a rough idea of the cost, or not ? 

Mr. TicKTOx. The cost of 

Senator Pkll, Of the Academy as it is outlined in the bill. 
Mr. TicKTOX. The bill as it is drawn would cost nuiybe $10 million 
a year, l)ut the bill, as I think, could be redrawn, could run to $3 to 
$4 million a year. 

Senator Pkll. Also. I was very interested in one thought you had 
which I think is a very valiil one. My own experience is that you try 
to get the nose of the cauiel under the tent and eventually the hody 
of the camel follows. 1 remember in the work T have done with Sen- 
ator Ilartke in the past concerning railroads we started out with 
a very little stu(h*. I think about $100 million, the next Congress 
cauu» along a year later and then we got a study of about a quarter 
of a million, and then we got a grant for an experimental track and 
then tliey moved on linally with the Hi-Speed Transportation Act of 



I have somewhat the sauu^ reaction that you do. The objectives of 
this are wonderfuh T (piestiou whether (he final body should be as 
government oriented as this would l)e, but maybe one of the best ways 
to really make it move won hi be if a serious study were put in by the 
Government and they had the respoiisil)ility for doing it. and that 
might pass, but what wc are concerned witli here is something that 
would pass; then that could lie enlarged. 

Mr. TicKTox. We think this is so important we do not w;int it to 
fall on its face, and what happens with institutions that stai-t out 
full-blown is that they — they are too likely to ]>c able to trip, so you 
have to be sure you know what you are doing before you go forward 
very fast. 

Senator Pkll. Also, the political climate lieing what it is, we are 
not a very peace-minded nation, and T think that to have it start full- 
blown would l)e very diilicult from a politiral point. That is my own 
reaction. 

Senator ITartkk. The tent that T am trying to get under right now 
is the Senator Pell tent. At least you give us an alternative. I am not 
ready to lie pushed into it, yet. 

Mi*. TiCKTox. All T am trying to suggest is that you develop a track 
record and that this is done one step at a time rather than going full- 
blown. 

Senator TI.artke. I think your testimon}^ has been very useful. I 
did not in any way mean \i> d(»tiact from it, I think it has been very 
helpful. Thank you. 

Mr. TiCKToN. Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Tickton follows: | 
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AT UKAIUNCS ON 
SENATE BILL NO. 1976 



I am Sidney G. Tickton, Executive Vice President of the Academy 
for Educational iX'Volcpncnt , a private, nonprofit educational re- 
search, developincnL, and planninr, or^aniiLation. The president of 
our company and I establislicd the Academy nearly fifteen years ago 
and put it into full operation in 1963 aft(^r we had left the Ford 
Foundation where we had been involved in the Foundation's education 
program. 

For two decades and more, first at the Ford Foundation and 
subsequently thereafter at the Academy, my associates and I have 
been involvL-d in the future planning of colleges and universities, 
both in the United States and abroad. During these years I per- 
sonally have been responsible for more thc-n 75 higher education 
studies. Our organisation v;hich now involves more than 100 profes- 
sional and adminiytrative persons, has been responsible for more 
than 500 educational research, development, planning, and consulting 
projects. The cumulative volume of our contracts and grants for 
services provided to colleges and universities, schools, government 
agencies, inleruational agencie;. , and foundations now exceeds 
$20 n^illion. In the academic year that will end in a few weeks 
we will have beon involved 50 different education project.-; in 
this country and Jn 12 countrif.-s abroad. 

My assoe.iaies and I have been involved recently in the 
dii;cuc;.':ious of i^haming MkjI hive been talung plaee with ro/rpoct 
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to thc! future establishment of the Geor^^-.e U'ashiugton Peace Academy. 
This is not a new activity for us, however, inasmuch as we have been 
involved in studies with respect to the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes for half a donen or nioro years. Wc^ were involved, in 
addition, sometime: a^;o in discussion? about the possible establishment 
of a University of the United States grnwinr our of Lhe ideas first 
propo£;ed by George Washinj^ton. Our interest in the proposed future 
Peace Acade:;!y is, therefore, one that has been developed over a 
considerable period of time. 

My jrpose today is to submit to you and to include in the 
record some cstimtos of what it would cost to establish the Peace 
AcadeiT^y and to c;ct it into hii;h gear for a long-term successful 
operation. 

Senate Bill No. 1976 provides that the Peace Academy should be 
established with a board of trustees of 34 persons appointed by 
the President of the United States, the president of the Senate, 
and the speaker of the House. The Peace Academy's long- term goal 
would be to enroll 500 students. 

We believe this to be a worthy and achievable long-term 
objective, but su«;i;est that from our experience the planning of a 
new institution of liigher education or educational research should 
be undertaken and developed one step at a time. The board of 
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tru^;Lc■L■^; ol' siicli an ui:-. t i Lu L ioii as well ifj :ulni in i^.L ra t i vi' 
Lt:.idur.; ,.\nmld Ii.ivo a pr.aiy t;noa Jdca Jn the fJrsL opc-iM Lin;; 
year of wh-rc Ll.aL ori'.aii i -a L Ion in r.^ltu; in l)io .second yunr , .uul .^o 
on year by y^ar. Il is n.rir:hcr dcr. LraMo nor nec<'.SL;ary for an 
insLi.LuLion to cw.mil iXr^^H: Loo qiiicii.ly in iLs inirial .s;a)>c.s Lo 
lonyr ii^vin pi;;;!-; iliaL may be !Uihjc'.-L to cliani^o becaiuK> of clian-of; 
in socLuty ..nd in the world, wliicli nay i;iake j'L impossible lu acconi- 
plislj in specific deLail Lhe original goaji; or i!iij;sion in the manner 
orii^Liuil.Iy planned. 

It is v;iLh tbi.s in mind that iry jjrepoijal Loday i.s LhaL in 
plannin-; for tlie dcvelopra. at of the Gcori;e Kai.hinjiLon Peace Academy, 
the board of trusLees use Ll)e firsL six or eij^lir. nion.l^s of Llie firsL 
year afLer its appoinLncuL to devej.o]; an action plan iv'iLh nnidelincr. 
and i>araneLcrs dei;i-ned lo an.sv.jr sucli que.sLion-M aj;: 

e Precisely whaL is the inr.tiLut ion '^oin^ to do? 

• Precisely liow its i.t goinj^ to do iL? 

• PrcciKeiy who ir ^^''Li^n to do iL? 

• Precisely when aiui how the. proposed activities are 

goinj; Lo be undurLaUen? 
o PreciF.e.ly v/hrre arc tlio activil ies ^olny, to be inid..-r taken? 
e i'rc ci.'u ly h<n/ mucii lmcIi step of tiu- prejio5:c d act ivi Lies 

^:oiii)'. t:o cosL? 
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qucstioii.M i-.i'iiU! lu (.■..n.T i cil on by Liu* lio:ii\I oi" Lrusl'cut; or ;i .sninJ Icr 
siibconi'iil II t:iu"JcoC af!:cT Lhf bo.irii ir. .npiH>Tnl.;.>d. Prol\>i-,-;J.on.-i.l 
.TGiilsL.incc* could Ih' !>ri»vidi^l by ;i sra;il,l sLaTf of bi^'Jily qualiricil 
per r.ons. who i:re noL si).-c. i aJ i.^iLs ho iiiucfi in l]jc fuLure aoL ivit ics 
of tlu": iM:ojK\-.i'd I'uaCL- .Ac.-'.Uniy but :in the planiiin;; • • .-c L ivit.ics 
that the iiu;::ituLLon will bi' o;-:pL-cLod Lo carry out. VJl- bol.iL-ve Lhnt 
the du I i);):n. n I of an act. ion plan co'aJd b j coj ijAleLed by such a ])oard 
with a .sr/ill cttaff wit!) in the si::- to oii^ht-mor.Lh iK-riod Just 
mt-nt J oin?d .:!id v/iuild cost no more than $.''r>0,000. 

A nunil.or of years iit^o I personally wa:; the .staff director for 
the Com .!j Si. J on o.i Insr ^ uc t j ona 1 Techiu>Ioi^y appoint:ed by the Secret, nry 
of Health, Kducation, airJ V.'elfarc. We produced a docuincMiL which 
ultir-JiLe-ly bocanu: fhe action plan lor tlio national InstUutc of 
Education. The budget for that ;•o;;^lis^.ion ua;; $500,000 and tlie ti.ne 
required to do the rcs.'ar(-h and coii^plote the document wa?; U month;^. 
I.ookina ^-^^^^ now, it it: c]car to oil of us who wore involved that 
the tine cahen was too Icuj- and tlie co/;t; too h.M»h. In a six- to 
ci£;ht-jnonth period a board of Lho type prof)o.scd for t])c Peace 
Academy or a .smaller subco:i;.iii ttec tht.reof could with a f.r.all 
professional staff turn out a wor1:inn charter and a cot of ^uidc- 
linoc that won. Id provide all of the direction needed to r.^'t the 
Pe.K-e Ac^.dei.iy Into fuJlMcalo action. 
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In iidditioM to Lhc uliimaLc ^-.oal o£ 500 litudcnts iiJrc.uIy luciiLion' 
-ScnaLe liill Ko. 1976 proviac£; £ov :\ f,'iculty of ten lo 20 rx-nior 
^^triilty ni.embt rs as woll ar. t-lit^ neccr.s.-jry coniplemcnt: of otliur faculty, 
*it^i':iiij'Uriii:i-VC P <-'rs on lu- 1. , rct>c3ri:h jus:;] s tan ts , and tlic otijur pur. so nr. 
wbo vould be rcquirfd nernlti-lhc insLituiioM Lo uiidortal-.c: thu many 
'i^^MWUiKjnts oi:L.Huc-d in tbu bU.I. 

In line with the one-.st:*.'p-at-a~tiiii.?. approacli, our roco'iu-.' ndafion 
-L^ tliat during, t-bc first yc..ir or two tli^: Acadeniy'u onrollmunt 
Ije lin;iLL*d to a iua>:in:ura of iOO i>tudcnts, with uacli student rucoxving 
<T niLniinal level of stipend, say, no more* tban $2,300 a yuar. TiiG 
faculty should cons j at of no more than cij^ht to ten higiily qualified 
PC'J^soiir, who are aeademic leaders in tliuir fields. They shoiild be 
Gxpuct,.,! to organize and be involved in a considcrah.le volume of 
rer.earcJi asici dcveiopnuint; .-ictivities but should be expected to 
Stipend for niucii of Llii^ type of work upon fundii^; received from 
firanta and contracts arraii>.'/'d with private foundations, interna- 
tional aj^encit'S, •''•d otlu-r ^joverninimi al and iion^ovcriuucnLai ::)rgani- 
zationo already workinv; i,i (ho inttiruaijonal .sLudiLj.^ field. 

*fh(j budi'.c'^ Proposed foL* t-he oj)csraLjon of tliis ins t:i tut ion 
durint; the rir.sL few year:; after the action jWan lia<; been developed 

thurefoL-f, "i>,ii-c ho;v..;;" affajr. yu^ bu(i{.:c-L is der.ionc-d 
^° V'i'l the jn:;L i r uLiciT iiiKk-r^-'-iv -nul i,,;,..^ it possible, for Llie 
partic- f p-jni;:. in tin- Puarc; Acadcii'v to proceed toi.'ard the in>;L i tution V'? 
inifia.1 oljicctiV'-'.'- 
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t lu':;i' j'.aiilcl itjc':i in mind, l.Iie propo-scil lnidj';L'L (allrr 
tlu' ^JSi),U()0 ai-Liou r^luily luis been cnmpIoLrd) .>ruuKl I'lin to lio more 
tli:ni i.iill !\mi to jH'SSihIy l,-'* millitni a yonr for 100 r.l ikI-.-hLs or 
t 1h . A brc.'ikilov.n hy HMjor ciLoj^or ics of a Iiudf.t't l"l:.it vimouiU 

to jii:>L OWL- ,^3,100,000 Ir. in Liic L:'bie Lliat folJov;-., 

Propor.cJ r.i::Ii>-t for lIk; Tcacc AcnJniiy 
Willi 100 SLuilcnts for lUc Kirr.L Fc\,' Vo.irs 
(After Llic Accion IMon Ila.s IKt-n DcvcXopf. d) 



Ten faculty ::-n.b'jriJ (? $33,000 ' $ 350,000 

AOiiuiisirativc' and cm^culIvc loader:' i rip 300,000 

Secrctarial/clej'ical and office personacl 200,000 

Uoscarch assiKtaiiLs - si>; Q $:>0,000 120,000 

Frinj^o and 5;-.H\ia] security benefiLs 0 15 perci.-nt: 

of saJ.ariL'ii li;iLed above 145,500 

Travel and rese::rcu -expenses 250,000 

Ope7-aLion nnd mainLcnarce of prcr:iif:e.'; 300,000 

Tclcpiionc nud off ice expenses 300,000 

Equipnu'nt purciiasc and rental 150,000 

Stipeadi; (? $2,500 a year for 100 r> indents 250,000 

Travel al iou-ancc. for 100 e;tud('iits 6 500 per year 50,000 

Priming and public inf or,,iaLion 100,000 

Consultant.'^ for ^seminars a: ! forums 300,000 

Key.ident fel Iuv/:t 100,000 

Conti^iiicy for c^tlier expeni'.cG 200, 0fKi 

Total .^'^.AT-5„,5mi 
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Thin biulj;c;C does not provide lor any office, research, or library 
facilities for the institution or i*ven tor any rc-ntal payinonts. Our 
Lliou^'.lit js that in d(^voloi>inp. the action plan Cor tlie Cuorge Washington 
Peace Academy, the bDurd and thu i;taff would detL-rmine whcr^j the insti- 
tution sliould be local i?.d. My j',nei:s ib* tliat the study team would be 
heavily dif^poscd to establishing* a location in the Do.':ton - New York - 
Washin^'.ton, D.C. population corridor, inasmuch as this in the area in 
which a Inrj^c portion of .. c international activities of this cou: ry 
and, in fact, the world are comitictod. Here also are located mo:3t of 
the research 5;onrces and information fiK.s, Including libraries and 
governmuiital and international source iiiatcr L;ili; \;liich wi ll be essen- 
tial for the. effective carrying out of the purposes of the Peace 
Academy, 

Here also, however, particuJariy in Kuw York City, is located 
a lai [^e vt^'i;:-.ie of untised office space. It is estimated that 30 
million square feet of such space is vacant at the present time in 
New York City alone. My proposal is that the board of trustees 
seek to borrow a si^:all portion of that space for a few years at no 
cor:r. to Peace Ac;.'.!emy to meet its initial space nc(tls. 

In the. Ions run there may be a need, of course, to build 
special i/ed and apprepr la te f ac-.il i 1. k^g for iho propofir cl Peac e 
Acaueiiiy. These faclljti.es, if they are of tin.- r.i'/,e and quality of 
other i;ov."rniiiL'nt acatleiui e;-: or acaueinic fac ILitier. , would cost many 
millions of dollars'. My associate .: and J. have v.isited jiiaay of tlie^c 
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in.sc UiiLionn and coiilil testify Lo Llu.'i r nntiirc and corjt. IhiL Lhit 
construction of ntru facilltiei; fur the Peace Academy is far dov»n the 
road and shoiiid not, in my oniniun, be a hij;h jirJurLLy for tb.e Toace 
Academy durlnj> j'l.s first fcv; years — not at least until tho iustitu- 
tioiiVs proi.'',ram has been well orj^ani^^ed and there isi a trac!. reeurd 
of succesrjf'jl per f oriuance on which to base plans for faeilities at 
a pernanent location. 

It is alv:ays possible to spend a good deal of money to establish 
a new institution and to j^ive it stratospiicric siiort-term ^;oals and 
a worldwitJe level of approach that we have in n-iud. Our thcmj^ht Is 
tliat the Peace Academy shoultl start out sinal.l^ -nilt on v/hat has been 
aecoKijlished by may other people and in niany other activities, 
utili^^e the library, research, and personal resources that Iiav^j 
already been brou^^lit to bear on the subjects of c^^^^^test Interest, 
and then focus on achieving some sliort-terni attainable goals with a 
mininJLim staff and a rock-bottom level of expenses. 

The. one-sti^p-at-a-time approach proposed in this statement will 
provide the Peace Academy with a good opportunity to get well underway, 
and sho'.il(i permit solid achievement to be reported by the participants 
within a relatively short period of tiiie. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very niudi. 

Our final witness is Mr. Allen Deeter, Cliurcli of the Brethren. 

STATEMENT OF ALLEN DEETER ON BEHALP OF THE CHURCH OF 
THE BRETHREN GENERAL BOARD 

Mr. Deeter. jMr. Chairperson, I will depart from my remarks as 
written; hope that they would be entered into the record, and simply 
speak to pomts that havelxien made here. 

Senator Pell. They will he entered in full in tlie record. 

Mr. Deeter. I should indicate tliat I am Allen Deeter, that I am an 
ordained minister of tlie Church of tlie Bretlireii. T have tlie usual 
academic qualifications of a Princeton PIi.D. and post doctoral work 
at Harvard, sitting in tlie National Security Seminar when Mr, Kis- 
singer was appointed National Security Advisor, and also have stud- 
ied and worked overseas four times. 

All of my adult life has been devoted to peace education and re- 
search, I was an undergraduate major in the fii*st peace studies pro- 
gram, to my knowledge in the world, at ]Manchester College, wnicli 
started in 1948. I am currently a member of the Board of Directors 
of Council on Intercultural Studies and Programs, vice chairman. I 
have served as director of the consortium on peace research education 
and development (COPEED) in its initial phases. T think I have had 
an intimate experience with many of the things that are concerned 
here, and I would like to share out of that experience, if I may. 

Fii*st of all, I am very concerned with you, Senator Pell, about the 
independence of this institution. It seems to mc its critical capacities 
to do anything new and useful depend on complete academic freedom 
and on the fact that it dare not become an advocacy institution for 
present or past governmental policies. This does not mean that it 
cannot reflect upon them, that at times meml>ers of the staff, members 
of the student body cannot he advocates, hut it certainly seems to me 
that the institution must not he developed in such a way that will 
almost necessitate its constant approval by the current government, by 
the Senate, hy the IIou.se, whoever has :-upervision over it, including 
the hoard of directors as now stated. 

I only ohiiquely suggest in niy written testimony that T am con- 
cerned about Miat. I would like to say openly that I am much more 
concerned alK)ut that than my written testimony indicates. It seems to 
me, and I airree with Harlan Cleveland at this point, that as now 
constituted the hoard of directors would merely guarantee an essen- 
tially politicized academy, which I would be greatly fearful of as an 
American citizen, which' I think would not be able to perform the 
functions that T think rightly Senator Hartke and othei*s have seen 
this institution performing. 

Second, it seems to me the problem of independence is not only 
one of independence from government; it is independence from pri- 
vate sectors and private pressure groups in our own society. To me, in 
the long run this means the institution must be endowed. How that 
endowment is scattered I think can happen diversely; I think it can 
be partially governmental; I think rightly the bill proposes that 
private funding and private support he possible. My own guess is 
that the ability of this institution to represent the people and repre- 
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sent new directions would very lar^rejy depend on the possibility of 
private support Imng there. In fact, as a member of tlio Church of 
the Brethren, a very peace concerned einirch, many of whose meni- 
l)ers are very concerned abont the very lar^^o proportion of their tax 
dollar that goes to military means of achieving peace and security, I 
would like to see the possibility of u check-oil* system in the Federal 
income tax where you could designate portions of your Federal taxes 
to the support of tlie Academy while the pot is all there. I think it 
would be a way of demonstrating the numbers and the types of 
people who would give themselves to supporting this institution. 

Tliird, I would suggest that with an area of my immediate pred- 
ecessor in testifying, that justice is as critical iis the rednction of vio- 
lence in our world today in achieving a peaceful world. It seems to 
me this has several implications for the institute. I would be very 
concerned for minority members of our own society to l)e a part of 
this. I would nearly go to the point of saying there should Ik? a quota 
system, where our society should have the poor, should have those 
who feel themselves politically powerless, in re]:)resentation, and I 
think this would mean that there might of necessity he a bending of 
the procedures for admission and .screening for people who have been 
handicapped. I do think that the proposal in the bill for an objective 
test sort of measurement is necessary, though it has some dangers, and 
I would personally like to propose that a graduate record exam in 
any one of a munher of fields be used as this one objective component. 
However, I am very concerned that it not he an exclusionary compo- 
nent; it seems to nie it ought to be a positive component among 
others, and it certainly, along with almost all objective testing pro- 
cedures, is prejudicial against people who.se native language Ts not 
English, who have not grown up through the American educational 
system, and particularly through the best portions. 

It seems to me terribly important that the student l)ody not be an 
elite student body, and that the faculty not be an elite "body. It is 
going to I)e very difllcult to make that guarantee for persons from 
abroad and from the Tnited States. It has been mv experience that 
mainly people like myself wlio have had the privilege of private 
education in the best Ivy League institutions get the opportunities 
to do the kind of thing we are talking about. It is going to be diffi- 
cult to find faculty members and student lx)dies who do not have that 
kind of ])arkground and exjierience. The bill ought to he written in 
such a way that it would guarantee the inclusion of these people just 
as the bill now suggests the inclusion of an international component, 
which I think is also ini])ortant. This component ought to represent 
Third World countries. Fourth World. Fifth World countries, as well 
as the elites from countries now deeply involved. 

Senator Pell. This is not an analogy, but by coincidence it happens 
that in my home city we have a Federal institution, which is a very 
fine one, called the war college. They have government professors 
there whom I know nnd like very nn'iclu but I think yon find that 
the freedom with which they can express themselves is inhibited. This 
is particularly so for the permanent professors who are there. This is 
exactly the .same thing that worries me abont a peace college. 

Mr. Deeter. Yes. T am concerned about that, too, and I think my 
next point speaks to that. It seems to me that the major benefit im- 
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mediately for this institution would be tlie Icpitiination of a number 
of programs which already exist but which are very fringe programs 
in universities. I personally liave been a consultant in the develop- 
ment of 14 of these 30 inptitutional programs in COPRED, and I 
know the kinds of problems that it involved. 

The two best progninis, in my judgment, on the books have both 
failed; the Conflict Kesolution Center at Michigau was written out 
about 2 years ago, and the Ilaverford program in peace and social 
justice lost its fundi nc: and was eliminated. The history of peace 
studies in Amei-ican colleges and universities is one of marginal ex- 
istence, dependence upon iree time dedicated by faculty and dedicated 
by concerned citizens to enable them to exist at all. 

It seems to me, just as an earlier testimony suggested, that the 
establishment of a national Peace Academy could provide visibility 
and legitimation and could cooperate in ways that would be very 
helpful in the development of current peace studies efforts and peace 
research eflorts. Right now it is extremely difficult to get proposals 
in tlie peace i-osearch area funded by anyone. I have I>een a party to 
a number of proi)osals from tlie time I was Executive Director of 
COPRED through the years I have been on intercultural education 
types of things. It is almost impossible currently to fund that sort of 
thing because they are considered out of the main stream of acknowl- 
edged academic discipline and they are considered out of the main 
stream of acknowledged ]:»oIicy of the American Govei*nment, and 
most grants currently tend to follow those two directions. Even the 
grants that arc called interdiscii)linaiT tend to go to the programs 
that have long been intei*discipliiiary oi* that have i*eceived wide 
publicity. 

I happen to be chairman of a group that developed our environ- 
mental studies pi'ogram. "We have been able to get gi*ants foi- that he- 
cause of national publicity and political sui)i:)oi*t by major political 
leaders. It seems to me it is time for Congress and the Senate to make 
this visible. Citizens alone cannot ci'eate visibility, which is essential 
for peace I'esearch and edu(»ation. 

Now, it seems to me that the idea that the new Peace Academy wonld 
l>e supplementary to j^rescmt institutions is absohiteU' essential to the 
health of Ix)th, and I should think there should be a free flow of 
])eople back and forth l>etween these inistitulions. This exchange 
would overcome much of the weakness that ]:)resently exists in the 
organizations and programs which T worked with for the last 17 years, 
basically, and intensively for the last 5 or 0 since thei*e has been a 
bur^^eoning of these institutions. 

The fourth point I wonld like to make is that the focus ought to 
be on research and the development of global perspectives. The one 
thing that the interdependent world tells us is that we cannot go our 
own merry way unaware of the way pmblems of energy, ])rolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons, ])i*oblems of chemical-biological warfai'e. 
which we have not ])aid much attention to hut wbi(»h ai*e very easily 
accessible to very small groups of people, could be used in terrorist 
situations much moi*e devastatingly than any terroi-ist tactics we have 
had up to now. I think t hose kinds of thin, - can be woi*ked at Ix^st by 
an institute that (»onsciously sees itself as developing a global pei*- 
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spective coining out of a Nation that is committed to active partici- 
pation ill that global world operation. 

The final point 1 would like to make is that we would not depend 
on Virginia Military Institute, on which campus I was 2 weeks ago, 
or the Citadel, to train and provide personnel for o\ir professional 
Army, Equally, we ought not to depend purely on private institu- 
tions', however well they might be indirectly funded by scholarships 
or by aid of one sort or another from the Federal Government. We 
ought not to depend on them to provide the expertise, the trained 
personnel and the research that needs to be done. This is a coopera- 
tive, private and public obligation. It seems to me that all of us as 
citizens ought to be concerned about this entering the public domain, 
creating institutions that can make this a part of the public concern 
and the public debate, which very largely we have not been able to 
do through private organizations. 

I would like, if I may, to read the final paragraph of my statement, 
and with that I would be open to any questions or comments or to 
the conclusion of the testimony. 

The reality of increasing global interdependence and mounting 
problems of lumgcr, violence, terrorism, energy shortages, and nuclear, 
chemical and biological warfare potentials demand the attention of 
the I)est minds. These scholars and students should have adequate re- 
sources and facilities for pursuing answei^ to these threats. We can 
no longer leave peacemaking to those iimdequatr^^ly trained for the 
task. We can no longer rely on good intentions, immediate national 
self-interest and crisis responses to guarantee peace. Peace is evei-y- 
one/s business. But only because it is the business of people expert in 
the arts and sciences of peace, as surgeons and physicists are in their 
professions, will the groundwork for enduring peace be laid. It is 
time that at least a fraction of the tax dollars and national energies 
that we have devoted to military preparedness and space exploration 
be dedicated to research and training for peace. If peace is our para- 
mount national goal, passage of Senate bill 1076 establishing the 
George Washington Peace Academy is one step toward our goal. We 
cannot neglect building an institution which might help guarantee a 
fut\ire for us, our children, and humankind. 

Senator Pell. T appreciate your testimony very much. I join with 
you in your thought that peace is our major goal, but our policies do 
not always indicate that. I think our policymakers do wish to have 
peace b\it. sometimes it is only a byproduct of the pursuit of their 
policies. 

In regard to the bill that is lx?fore us, I have been a little concerned 
about the very high-ranking nature of the Board of Tnistees. Know- 
ing who these individuals are I cannot imagine them giving up the 
time to sit at trustees meetings. 

Do you think there should be a provision for them each to designate 
a representative ? 

Mr. Deeter. If they ai-e going to be included. I think that would 
be essential. Frankly,* I think we should lessen the number of those 
people if they are going to Ix^ on it proportionate to the number of 
citizens who "are not governmentally employed and whose primary 
service has not been in Government or in the military. 
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I think creativ solutious deinancl a different orientation Mian 
present approaches to peacemaking. 

Senator Pkll, Also, I think tlio nuniher is rather unwieldlv. There 
are 33 members mentioned. T think thiit niunhor prohahlv should be 
reduced. 

Mr. Deeter. I would like to see a smaller board with u higher 
proportion of general citizenry. 

Senatot Pell. Right, something of that sort, or there would have 
to be an executive committee set up that would be able to function 
for the board, because there is no provision for that in the bill. 

I have no further questions. Thank you. 

Mr. Deetkr. May I say in finishing here, I have been in contact for 
a couple of years as Senator Hailke developed this bill and supplied 
a number oi bits of inforination that I had access to. I think our in- 
stitution has very extensive files on most of the peace studies pro- 
grams t)mt are in existence becauso of my former role and because I 
have been called upon so many times by other groups to look into 
what they were trying to develop. I would be glad to share these with 
tue committee if at anytime these would bo useful to the committee 
i.a looking after specific points. Unfortunately, I did not come armed 
to present you with a lot of material. I have a very brief brochure 
c.esigned for high school students, basically, that might give you an 
\(ha of the kind of thing that wo do, but I would bo prepared to sup- 
ply much more than that, including a bulletin of the Peace Studies 
institute in as many copies as would be useful. 

Senator Pell. '\Vell, if we need them we will ask you, and do not 
f'/cl that you should supply more material. We have got already a lot- 
of naterial in the record, 

Mr. Deeter. Thank you. 

Senator Hartke. I want to thank you very much for coming. Man- 
che:^ter College is an outstanding institution in Indiana, as you well 
krow. 

In the first part of your statement, though, you said that you were 
c-^'nccrmd that the political aspects were deeper than those expressed 
in your \vritten text. The concern that so many of us have is that if 
;. -^u du not have any type of political contact, if you do not have any 
type of governmental contact, you have two problems. First, the gov- 
ernmeni should Ix^ interested' in the techniques developed by the 
Academy. Without contact Ihey might not pay attention. 

The second problem is acquiring funds. Tf the Academy is a desir- 
able goal there will have to he something more than private dona- 
tior.p Without government involvement in a policy of peace we will 
I talking about peace again for another 2,000 years, and in the mean- 
time we will probably destroy the planet. 

r^Ir. Dketer. I quite agree. I think tliat would be the major point 
I would want to leave with the committee. 

Senator Hartke. Thank you very much. We will be in touch with 
you. 

Senator Pell. The record will be kept open for 1 week for any 
additional testimony. I think Senator Randolph, who is a cosponsor of 
the hill, has a statement, but any additional views, any additional 
information that is filed, as I say, will he placed in the record. 
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Mr. Deeteh. T iiiight say that the statonient horc as written lias 
been cleared with the general hoard of the Church of the Brethren 
and represents a composite view of the general board of the Church 
of the Brethren, ^[y personal statements have not been cleared, bnt I 
think thoy would represent a number of people in the peace education 
or research coninuinity. 

Senator PKf.i.. At tliis point I order pnnted in tlie record correspon- 
dence from Senator John Sparknian, Chairman, Committee on For- 
eign Relations, the response by Senator Williams, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Labor and Pnblic Welfare, comments on the bill S. 1976 from 
the Department of Health, Educaiton, and Welfare, and the Office of 
Management and Budget, statements of those who could not attend 
and other pertinent material submitted for the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Deeter and the material referred to 
follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF ALLEN DEETER 
ON BEHALF OF T>fE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN GENERAL BOARO 
BEFORE 

THE SUBCONWITTEE ON EDUCATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
IN SUPI=0RT OF S J976 TO 
ESTABLISH THE GEORGE WASHINGTON PEACE ACADEMY 



Mr. Chairperson and Ntembors of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Subcommittee on Education: I am Alton Deeter, an ordained minister of + 
Church of the Brethren. I am a professor, Director of the Peace Studies 
Institute and Associate Academic Dean at Manchester College* 3s well 35 
Administrative Coordinator of Brethren Colleges Abroad, an Intercultural 
educational program for American students In three European universities 
and for European exchange students from these universities In our 
colleges. I am testifying on behalf of the General Board of +he Church 
of tr.a Brethren, the parent denomination of Manchester College and 
Brethren Col leges Abroad, 



WOULD MINISTRIES COMMISSION 



Cibtt «dd«U-. BRETHREN 'ELGIN 
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Tho Gonoral Boord Is the highest administrative body of the Church 
the Drethron with .headquarters In Elgin, Illinois. 

Along with the Mennonltes and Quakers, the Church of the Brethren Is 
an historic peace church. Our ancestor/forebearers camo to /^inorlca 
seeking rosplto from religious wars and persecution. We have sought In 
times of war and its aftermath to bind up the wounds and to actively 
serve by ministries of healing and reconciliation. During the Revolu- 
tionary and Clvl' War, our people suffered friuch for their convictions again 
ogainst killing and military service, convictions Judged to be obligatory 
to persons holding the New Tostamont ar. our "rule of faith and practice". 
Beginning with the first World War, our young men entered military service, 
many as non-ccmbantants but many others to serve In whatever ways they 
were called upon to serve. A few wtint to prison for non-cooperation. 
During the second World War, along with the other historic peace churches, 
wo operated the Civilian Public Service rogram for conscientious objec- 
tors. During this century we have sougfii to support both our young men 
y^ho chose to serve In the military and those who chose alternative 
responses, each according to his own conscience and sense of God*s demand 
upon his I I fe. 

Brethren have increasl^igly sought ways to make a positive contribu- 
tion to eliminating the causes of war in mission and service programs 
around the world. The Brethren have stressed helping people to help 
themselves. Through agricultural, educational, medical, and community 
buiidlr^'l programs. Brethren have sought to be living harbingers of God's 
coming peaceable kingdom. The Christian Rural Overseas Program (CROP), 
Heifer Project, international Christian Youth Exchange, and other programs 
which are now fully ecumenical, began as Brethren projects. The Eastern 
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European Agrlcultual Exchancjo Program Is another plonr.-^rlng effort to 
bridge the gulf separating £ast and V/est. 

tt became Increasingly clear after World War II that relief, rehabil- 
itation and refugee work were insufficient peace testimonies. Thus, we 
began International work camps and peace seminars In Germany, Austria, 
Poland, and the Middle East, seeking to bring East and West together. We 
Gxtondod our service programs to peoples not directly victims of wars 
but rather of Injustice and tho world's economic Inequality. The Brethren 
have been Instrumental In channeling tens of millions of dollars and 
thousands of our youth and adults Into these offortr;. But this has been 
a response to symptoms more thun to the root causes of war and Injustice. 
Thofefore, Ntorichestor College, In consultation with the other six Brethren 
institutions of higher education, began In 1948 an Interdisciplinary program 
studying war and peace, A series of over 15 spnclal courses and an 
academic major drawing from many specialized disciplines, plus the 
Insights of hundreds of outside specialists, have enriched tho education 
of Manchester students. (I was myself one of the early majors in peace 
studies and have taught in tho program since 1959.) To the best of our 
knowledge, this was the first Peace Studies Program In the United States. 
Wo have aided in the founding of many others. Moreover, even before the 
formal beginning of our program, many Manchester students prepared for 
service with government and International voluntary agencies. Notable 
among them was Andrew Cordler (also a Brethren minister), an alumnus and 
for 20 years a professor at f^nchester, then with tho State Department, 
and finally with tho United Nations as Assistant to tho first four 
Secrotnries General, prior to his service as Dean of the International 
Relations School, and finally. President of Columbia University, 
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^ provide this bockground to Indicate that- tho Church of the Orothron has 
sought both directly and through Its mombors and Inst Itui Ions to contribute 
to the prevention of war and to education for peace and Justice, Brethren 
^ice dedicated to Investigating both academically and through our staff 
and Washington Office how we can eliminate wars and work for peace. 

Senator Hartke^s Bill, 5,1976, to establish the George Washington 
Peace Academy, Is In line with our concorns to explore new ways of solving 
world problems, conciliating disputes, and fralning people from the United 
States and aruuftd the ylu^'o In the arts and scluices of peacemaking. We 
wish to support this bi'l p.nd to work actively towat J-s Its passage. 

Certain of the goals and provisions of Senate Hartko's Bill deserve 
underscoring as essential to the success of the proposed Peace Academy, 
First, the search for understanding the processes of peacemaking must bo 
carried on through a broar* Interdisciplinary utilization of the methods 
and Insights of "the social, behavorlal and physical sciences anc! the arts 
and humanities". It has been our experience at Manchester that any 
circumscribed approach through primarily political, economic or strategic 
questions does not adequately handle the I ntor-ro I ated complexities of 
our modern world situations. On the other hand, approaches limited to the 
Ideological, moral, philosophical or conflict accofrmodat Ion dimensions of 
peace miss key particulars. Neither analytic/descriptive methods nor 
synthetic/prescriptive assessments alone do justice to our policy dllemnas, 
nor do they suggest long range strategies adequate to the building of a 
stable global order. Senator Hartke's Bill proposes the needed broad 
Interdlscipl Inary orientation. 

Second, a close working relationship Is proposed with a sizable and 
growing pean9 research and education conmunlty In the United States and 
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^ONd-wlde. Sweden, Norway, Wect Germany, and Finland currently have 
"^tionally supported pQaco research education. Ir is essential that the 
C-^^orge Washington Peace Acaderr,/ benflt from these existing resources 
through joint research and shared results, exchanging faculty, recruiting 
g'-aduates of the present peace studios programs, and Identifying 
^--^tlcal career opportunities. Hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of young 
^^ricans wish to serve their country and our global comrunlty through 
^"^'■d-won expertise In the skills and knowledge required of career peace 
specialists. The visibility and accessibility, as well as the legltl- 
^^^ation, of those vocations -ould be groatly enhanced by a national 
f'^^ce Academy. The international character of the student body and hopo- 
f^"y of the faculty and outside experts brought In for consultation, 
>^ critical to training f^r global efforts to achieve .vMurlng peace and 
jur>tico for all. 

ThircJ, the Foard of Trustees must be made up not only of government 
°^^^clals but alr.o of a broad range of non-governmental ly employed persons 
°^ differfng political persuasions and should Include scholars trained In 
P^'^^^ ro.oarch educarion. .his Academy to be o center of research and 

^^^ining, it must bo clear that It is au.ir^nteed academic freedom and that 

!s nor to be the Protacjonlst of past or present United States governmental 
P^'-cles. The proposed nake-up of the Board could well result in a pre- 
P^"dor-.nce of trustors who are Incapable cf granting complete freedom for 
aco.Jemlc Investigation and proposals of alternative peace-making procedures 
to thoc,o curront in official policy. In such a place of learning, specula- 
^'^'^ reflection and crltidsn along with guarantees of freedom of direction 

P°'icy proposals nnci of approaches to peacemaking are absolutely essential. 
^^^•■Q is no purpcse in dunlic^flng current Institutions for training foreign 
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service officers or International public servants. If new and creative 
solutions to world problems are to be found, there must be Imagination, 
global perspective and dedication to a peaceful and Just world order, 
whether it always serves the short-term advantage of the Unites States or 
not. Clearly, an enduring peace serves the long-range best interests of 
us all. The nominations and appointment of trustees wM I be as critical 
as the selection of a diverse and creative faculty. A guarantee of 
academic freedcm should be writlen Into the bill, by amendment If necessary. 
Limits rust bo set to the number of faculty and trustees who have had 
service In the United Stat^j Government or the military. Our global situa- 
tion Is In many respects new. Fresh minds and new solutions are called for. 

Fourth, fhe conpetitive examination system Is fraught with dangers. 
Sri I I, It Is preferable to a nomination ^n.^ admission procedure without an 
objective examination component. I would sugrjest that the Graduate Record 
Examination In any one of numerous fields be used for this component. 
While this would be difficult for the students from abroad, and should likely 
be waived in seme cases, any exam system is )lkely to be difficult to 
administer fairly for foreign studtints, those whose language Is not 

English, and those who have not had American hlghe" education. It Is 
essential that not merely elite students, whether from the United States or 
at>road. ''^jko up the student body. Understanding the plight of the poor, 
the relatively powerless and those of limited educational opportunities 
de-onds on having representatives of these people among the studsnts and 
faculty. As a quality Institution of high Integrity and standards, the 
selection of promising per£:>ns of limited backgrounds is among the most 
difficult but essential tasks. Nothing could gain more credibility than a 
wide representation of those who are usually excluded from the best 
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education and opportunities for high level service to their nations and the 
world coofnunlty. The quality sought In students, as Indicated In the bill. 
Is appropriate so long as special concern Is maintained for the representa- 
tion of the not yet expert and the potential, as well as the proven, peace 
spec la 1 1 sts. 

Fifth, the opportunities for Individuals and groups to support the 
Academy In ways beyond their tax dollars Is Important. However, the Academy 
must never be dependent upon such support and thereby be subject to private 
pressures to take certain points of view or to limit freedom of Investiga- 
tion and teaching. The tax appropriation should be secured by a major 
endowment, so that the whims of the moment do not effect the basic role 
the Academy must continue to perform under changes of c Ircwnstance and 
possible public disapproval. The Church of the Brethren has members who 
struggle with their consciences each time they pay their federal taxes 
because of the high percentage which goes to military approaches to peace 
and security, it could be Indicated in the bill that taxpayers might 
designate portions of their taxes to support the Academy. This would be a 
welcome opportunity for those who feel that to refuse military service while 
paying for military preparedness is inconsistent and against their religious 
convictions. The Important point is that adequate funding be guaranteed 
without the constant need to rally support which Is experienced by state 
and private colleges and by the Pentagon. Endowment seems the most appro- 
priate way to accomplish this, along with private voluntary support. 

The roailty of Increasing global interdependence and mounting problems 
of hunger, violence, terrorism, onergy shortages, and nuclear, chemical and 
bioloqical warfare potentials, demands the attention of the best minds. 
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These scholars and students should have adequate resources and facilities 
for pursuing answers to these threats, V/e can no longer leave peacemaking 
to those Inadequately trained for the task. We can no longer rely on good 
Intentions, Immodlate national self-interest and crisis responses to 
guarantee peace. Peace Is everyone's business. But only whon It Is the 
business of people expert In the arts and sciences of peace, as surgeons 
and Physicians arc In their professions, will the groundwork for enduring 
peace be laid. It Is time that at" least a fraction of the tax dollars and 
national enorgles that we have devoted to military preparedness and space 
exploration be dedicated to research and training for peace. If peace Is 
our paramount national goal, passage of Senate Bill 1976 establishing the 
Georgo Washington Peace Academy Is one step toward our goal. We cannot 
neglect building an Institution which might help guarantee a future for 
us, our children, and humankind. 
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COMMITTKC ON FOREiON RELATIONS 



LT. CMKF or wruv 
mj»«., env ckJum 



WA3HINOTON. O.C. 20510 



July 16, 1975 . 



The Honorable 

Harrison A. Williams, Jr. 

Chairman, Committee on Labor 

and Public Welfare 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

My attention has been called to S, 1976, the 
"George Washington Peace Academy Act," which has 
been referred to the Commfttee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

The subject matter of this bill is of consider 
able interest also to the Committee on F'^eign Rela 
tions and I would appreciate having your agreement 
to have the bill referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee if and when the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has concluded its consideration of 
S. 1976. 

Your favorable attention to this request will 
be very much appreciated. 



Sincerely, 
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'SUCniicb J&ialea JS>enale 



COMMITTXEON 
L>BOR AND PUBLIC WtLFARE 

WAflMINGTON.D.C. I08I0 



August B, 1975 



The Honoreible John Sparkrann 
Chairman 

Conmittee on Foreign Relations 
Unir.ed States Senate 
Was lington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Chairmanj 

I appreciate receiving your letter i*~ regard to 
S. 1976, the "George Washington Peace Acaderrrv Act" and 
learning of the interest of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in this legislation. 

I have discussed this natter with Senator Pell, 
Chairman of the Education Subconmittee^ and it is our 
belief that the Conmittee on Labor and Public V7elfare 
would be agreeable to a re-referral of S. 1976 at such 
time as the Labor Conanittee acts on this bill. I will be 
in further contact with you should the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare take action to report S. 1976 
to the Senate floor. 



With best wiahea. 



Sincerely, 



Harrison A. V/illiatns, Jr. 
Chairman 



cc: 



Senator Claiborne Pell 
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DEPARTMENT CF HLALTH. EOoCATICN AND WELFARE 



The Honorable Harrison A. Willicuns, Jr , 
ChaizTtian , Committee on Labor and 

Public Welfare 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 20^3x0 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

This is in response to your request for a report on S. 1976, 
a bill "To establish an educational institution in the United 
States fulfilling the goals of the Nation's first President, 
George Washington, to further the understanding of the process 
and state of peace among nations and cooperation between 
peoples; to consider the dimensions of peaceful resolution 
of differences among nations; to train students in the process 
of peaceful resolution of differences; to inform governmental 
leaders of peaceful methods of conflict resolution; and 
for other purposes . ** 

The bill would establish the George Washington Peace Academy, 
to instruct and train selected individuals for service in 
peaceful resolution , and in terna uional development and 
cooperation activity. The purposo of the Academy is to 
develop ar; understanding of the processes of peace and 
al terni^itives avai lable to resolve conflict situations via 
an interdisciplinary course of study. Because there is no 
demonstrated need to justify the extremely high costs that 
would be incurred in establishing such an academy, we are 
opposed to the enactmen t of this bill. 

A 34-member Board of Trustees would be creat .d with the power 
to establish advisory councils as appropriate and necessary 
to advise the Board on Academy activities. With the advice 
and consent of the Senate, the Board is also empowered to 
appoint a Chancellor for a six year term, with an option 
for one six-year rtj.iewal. The chancellor is authorized to 
select all faculty members, officers, staff, .Instructors, 
and all other personnel with the advice .of an Executive 
Committee, whose purpose it is to assist and advise the 
Chancellor on overall administration of the Academy. The 
Chancellor is also empowered to select the Dean of the 
Faculty, Dean of Students, Registrar, Director of Admissions, 
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The Honorable Harrison A. Williams, jr. 



and Chaplain. In conjunction with the Board of Admissions, 
the Chancellor would set all admission policies, with the 
advice of the Board of Trustees. 

There are to be no more than 500 students enrolled in the 
Academy at any given time. One-half of the entering clciss 
shall come from a group nominated by every Member of Congress, 
Delegate, and United States Senator. These students shall be 
selected using criteria established by the Chancellor and Board 
of Admissions. No less than 10 percent, nor more than 20 percent, 
of the entering class shall be foreign citizens. No less 
than 30 percent nor more than 40 percent, shall be graduates 
of o four year college who are applying for admission 
under regular graduate school procedures. All students 
must have a bacca Kiureate degree or equivalent experience. 

The course of instruction shall be determined by the Executive 
ComiTiittee. Students shall bo awarded a Master of Arts degree 
after twij years of study. 

Students shall receive stipends as determined by the Board of 
Trustees within the r^im^e of stipends payable under comparable 
qovernment programs providing for the education of students. 
Seasonable travel and transportation allowances shall be 
provided for students, their immediate families and household 
goods and personal efft-'Cts. 

E<>eh student selected for admission must sign an agreement 
to servo for no more than two yearjs in a public or private 
nonprofit agency or international organization or with an 
agency, office, or department of the government in any 
area approved by the Executivf- Committee. This requirement 
may bo waived only for cjood cause. 

This bill is directly contradictory to the Administration's 
philosophy of assistance to higher education. That philosophy 
embraces the basic belief that by focusing Federal monies 
on students rather than institutions, free market forces 
of supply and demand will most equitably distribute those 
Federal funds among institutions of higher education most 
deserving of assistance. This argument is especially valid 
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given the absence of any compelling justification for the 
establishment of a separate institution for the studies 
described in the Act. In addition, this bill could serve 
as an undesirable precedent for Federally created graduate 
schools in other areas. 

The bill rc?quires the expenditi:re of enormous sums of money . 
The amounts required for travel and transportation, particularly 
for the 10 to 20 percent of the entering class who are 
foreign citizens, could be staggering. 

T.he quidel ines for course coverage provided by the bill are 
so broad and vague that they provide no guarantee that the 
Academy's curriculum will satisfy i:he need outlined in 
the bill's whereas clauses. 

The bill offers no justification for the seemingly arbitrary 
method of selecting the student body of the Academy. We have 
no bimis to determine whether the percentage allocations 
are rL^isonable, and at the least they could add an unjustified 
rigidity to the administration of the Academy, 

We there : ore oppose enactment of thii:- bill. 

We are .idviscU by the Office of .Mt' nacemen t and Budget 
thnt i'A v.o objection to the presentation of this 

report fro. * he r,t.-jndpoin t of the Administration's program. 



Sincerely , 



/s/ Marjorie Lynch 



Under 



Secretary 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 

WASHINGTON, 0,C, 20503 



Honorable Harrison A. Williams, Jr. 
Chairinan, Committee on Labor 

and Public Welfare 
United States Senate 
Washington , D. C. 20 510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

This is in response to your request of June 23, 1975, 
for the views of this Office on S. 1976, the "George 
Washington Peace Academy Act. " 

In its report to your Committee, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare states a number of reasons for 
recommending against enactment of S. 1976. We concur 
v;ith HEW's report and would, further, note two additional 
points. 

First, we question whether the establishment of a government- 
created Federal Academy, as provided in the bill, is the 
appropriate means for achieving the bill's stated purposes. 
The needs for personnel skilled in the fields addressed 
by the bill would, in our view, be better met by the 
multiplicity of public and private educational and research 
institutions in the Nation, drawing on diverse approaches 
and viewpoints. 

Second, the appointment and composition of the proposed 
Board of Trustees may present constitutional separation 
of powers problems, and the provision for Senate confirma- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Academy, who would be appointed 
by the Board under the bill, raises a constitutional 
question relating to the appointment procedure. 

Accordingly, we strongly oppose enactment of S. 1976. 



Sincerely, 



(Signod) James U. Frex 



James M. Frey 
Assistant Director for 
Legislative Reference 
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6515 Chadwell Road 
Huntsville, Alabama 35802 
April 29, 1976 



Honorable Claiborne Pell 
Senator, Rhode Island 

Chairnrian, Subcommittee on Education 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare 

Suite 4230 

Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20510 



Dear Senator Pell: 

I appreciate the invitation to testify before your subcom- 
mittee on behalf of the George Washington Peace Academy 
(SB 1976). Regretfully I can not be there in person and 
am enclosing written testimony for reading and insertion 
in The Congressional Record. I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to support such a fine piece of legislation. 



Sincerely yours, 




Robert A. Smith, III 

£nc losur e 
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SB 1976, THE GEORGE WASHINGTON ACADEMY OF PEACE 

Statement of Robert A. Smith, III, former rf^a iiization Behavior 
Analyst with NASA, Air Force histoian^ ar.d Associate Professor 
^^•ith the- Graduate School of Administ »•', : tve Science ,it the University 
of Alabama in Huntsville. 

Senator P<^^^ ^md members of ^hc subconmiittee, I am pleasef' to 
provide this written testimo^ , . .^ ince 1 am unable to be present, in 
Support of the George Wa-"^" ^n'.;ior Academy of Pe^ce (SB 1976). 
Some pertinent personal '-t^ 'Jearing on my testimony aro that 1 
^^m a native of Pine App'... , Alabama; a combat Marine Corps veteran 
of World \V'ar 11, and v.ave been part of tlie Federal £ stabl ishmcnt for 
30 years. 

Growing i^P ^ ^countryside not disturbed by sounds other than summer 
thunder storms or the fall liunting season, I learned to appreciate 
peace early in life. My experience in the Southwest Pacific as a 
^^mbat rnarine l^d nu- to an even greater appreciation. The vision 
of one world, brought home by NASA, Adlai Stevenson, Buckminster 
Fuller, ^^^^ other great Americans, further whetted my appetite to 
pursue the qiust for national and global peace in meaningful ways 
through normative institutional processes. Ihe proposed Academy 
of Pvace affords the grand opportunity, 1 believe, for a meaningful 
transition into a peace institution with a constant normative context, 

^t has been my privilege to participate in two recent projects of 
significance as a reviewer and adviser. The first. Goals for a 
G^ohnj_S ociety, is sponsored by the Club of Rome; and the second, 
Thoj^vo rld Order Modols Project, is sponsored by the Institute for 
^orld Order incorporated, 1 will include some of my responses 
tt^ ^hese activities, where relevant, as they relate to the 
■ VV'ashington Academy of Peace, 

^ qux-stion often asked but not always answered is why a Peace 
Academy when We have peace studies being conducted at the University 
of Pittsburgh, at Harvard, University of Pennsylvania, University of 
Michigan, University of Colorado, and Princeton, to name but a few 
of the better known ones. My answer is that there is little normative 
^"put to the national and international institutional process and certainly 
^^ttle interface between national institutions through this method. 
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While saying this, of course, I rc-coRnize the tremendous value of 
maintaining such a diverse array of talent at the different universities. 
I believe that a national peace academy ccnild provide integration of 
these multiple elements- -not as an umbrella--but as a forimi. Other 
advantages of having a national academy, while we maintain the 
integrity of peace departments in the various universities, arc: 

1. Properly finjjnced, the George Washington Peace Academy 
could establish excellent computer facilities for (a) information net- 
working with the universities, other Federal agencies, the recently 
established U.N. Peace Academy, and related activities; (b) World 
Order s imulation by work inp clos el y with such groups as the World 
Order Models Project, the Club of Rome and Buckminster Fuller's 
World Gcmie; and (c) Computer Conferencing and deiphi studies with 
domestic and other national groups for resolving major issues of 
conflict. Murray Turoff could assist in tins aspect. 

2. It could provide multi-media .'arilities (which no single 
institution could af/ord) to provide psychi 'Irania depicting world 
peoples in their own environnient so as to better depict what members 
of the diplomatic corps could expect and thus adapt more rapidly to 
regality. 

3. A national peace academy could attract some outstanding 
individuals in various fields to interact with the student body. 

4. With the great increase in the influence of multinational 
corporations, it becomes more and more essential for an institutional 
process to develop that provides niore insight into this phenomenon. 
The proposed pt>ace academy could become such a vehicle. 

5. The real possibility of space coloni/.ation within 25 years 
and increasing space travel froni i OHO on certainly means, to nie, 
the need to focus in upon aspects of international and space law 
tiirrentiy being ignored. A recc*nt book, I-tving in Outer Space, by 
Dr. George S. Robinson, l egal Counsel for the S?Mithsonian Institution, 
does lot' us in on this future. He could advise on this as could 
Richard P\ilk of Princeton. 

t). The proposed peace academy cculd provide a meaningful 
forum for transc'ultural interpersonal rel?» lions to be expcrrionccd in 
a worldly context. It could attract some of the better professionals 
to servt- as interpersonal trainers. Kt.'nncth Benne, Bryant Wedge, 
and Martin I. akin could offer <;ood advice on this aspect. 

Page 'I'wo 
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7. As part of tlic Federal estciblishmcnt, tlie peace academy 
could draw upon the knowledE;e gained from NASA's ERTS and the 
COMSAT programs and from tlie maritime commission, and have an 
excellent overall repository of information of the world resources. 
Perhaps then a giant electronic world grid, as envisioned by 
Bucky Fuller, could be built and the World Game, with all the trans - 
cultural rt.'lations, could be played. Buckminster Fuller could advise 
on this, 

K. losing the principles of organization developed by members 
of tile Society lor General Systems Research, the peace academy could 
serve as <in integrative and social metamorphic force finding isomorphic 
r elat ions hip«< with other peoples of the globe. Kenneth and Llise Bouldiug 
Rich.ird F, Ericson, Gregory Bateson, and other professionals of the 
society could advise, 

I believe we are entering a new age and the proposed peace academy 
could become a most meaningful symbol for our entry. Its establish- 
mt.-nt, it seems to nie. would indicate our recognition of the changing 
national priorities and a turn toward a value system which indeed places 
peac above war. 

Mr. Chairman and memlaers of tht* subcommittee, I have attempted 
to pri'Seiit, in a synthes i/.ed form, why establishing a peace academy 
at this time is su vital to the welfare of our people and all peoples. 
I have attempted to provide the scaffolding; the building details can 
be worked out later. Future generations await our decision which is 
either to help hunians understand eacli other in the individual and in 
the collective sense in their relationships %vith each other, or to deny 
that such understanding is possible. The peace academy is an 
affirmative answer and will provide a means for housing a developing 
social inatrix of national and world Pe^^Cc ord. r. 



Pag e Three 
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SatuniqyRe ew 



May 17, 1976 



The Honorable Claiborne Pell 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C, 20510 

Dear Senator Pell: 

When Spencer Grin testified in front of your Senate 
Subcommittee on Education relative to the proposed Peace 
Academy Bill S. 1976, he adviaed me that you were good enough 
to make aome kind remarks about the writer and that you did 
leave the Congressional Record open for one week for my 
testimony. 

In discuasing the teatimony /ith Spencer, I noted 
how many great pieces of legialation came from your pen and 
your Committee, and so feel privileged to enter my viewa 
relative to this Bill in the Record. 

It would be good to aee you again. 

All the best. 
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T«8tinony of Norman Cousino 

for the Subcoamittee on Education 

of the Commi ttee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Re: S. 1976 George Washington Peace Academy Act. 



Five yearo ago, Lester Pearson, former President of 
the U.N. General Assembly, set out on an educational venture 
of international proportions. lie hacj been appalled, he said, 
at how much time was spent at the U.N. on things that had 
little to do with the cause of lite on this planet. Delegate:: 
were more concerned with the jiolitical expediency of their own 
individual nations than with the condition of the human species 
Mr. Pearson spoXe of ti:e urgent need for loaders who would 
focus their efforts on naking the whole world --not just their 
own countries — safe and fit for human habitation. 

Together, Mr. Pearson and I wont to Secretary General 
U-Thant and propo£.ud that iie bring together some of the world's 
leading thinkers for a conforenc*; at the United Nation r-. We 
suggested that the people chosen to participate should be 
philosophers, writers, theologians, scientists, e x -s t a t*» smc n 
--people who could be emancipated from d ay- to -d ay i sm and from 
the tyranny of absolute nationalism. U Thant gave his blessing 
and the conference that followed was probably thr r-nnr. unusual 
meeting over held at the United nations. .ime and .ij.jn, 
speakers kept coming back to or. e centr point; d* '-. piti^ "he 
hundreds of representatives at the Unitr. Sat< ^:hoi . c i 

constituency that is without effect!^-' ri ,.z..i : -thi' 

constituency of the whole. 
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Diplomacy is a p.i r 1 1 cu l»i r i r od science. Making 
peace requiroo just au :.t^uo ia 1 i zed a training a j3 docs making 
war. The young people who would like to take an active part 
in international affairs need detailed instruction in 
ail that is required in a leadership career. They nee. J 
to be touqht the techniques of d ec i s ion- ma k i ng . They need 
to be convinced that individualr. and groups changed history in 
the past --and they need to be taught how it vras dono. 
They need to learn to recognize their own capacity for effective 
action; they need to cultivate that capacity. 

Pondering the needs of government and the requirements 
of maint :-.g the peace, Thom»is Jefferson wrote: •peace 

is best preserved by giving information to the people. Enable them 
to eoe that it is in their interest to preserve peace and 
order, and they will preserve them. They are the only sure 
reliance for ths preservation of our liberty." 

Two hundred years have passed, and Jefferson's words 
still go unheard --or perhaps more aptly, unacknowledged. 
It is not too late to listen to them now. It may be too late 
if we procrastinate any longer. The establishment of a George 
Washington Peace Academy, dedicated to instructing young people 
in resolving national differences by building on human 
similarities, would be a sound step toward a safe future. 

Horman Cousins 
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Yot we puruucd tliis acr»!-_»lessncsii. We continued to 
rtt9<ird other nations dy other worlds. We continued to ignore 
similaritieii that could bind uu together, and to t«'>cuo on the 
differences that tear us apart. Tribalism, ot course, has 
been with us i;inc earliest times; but then, it threatened 
only to shatter b)nes. :;ow it threatens to shatter the planet. 

Today, an educjtvon in ditterences is obsolete. In 
order to survive, we must recognize that beyond the dittorences 
are realities scarcely cc-niirehonded because of their shattering 
simplicity. And the imp lest reality ot all ir; ti\i\t the 
human community is one --greater' than any of its parts, greater 
than the divergent taitho and allegiances or the depth and 
color of varying culture:;. 

Leaders with tunnel vision --ablt? to sec only the 
single parts, allecjiances, cultures-- have no place in the human 
cocimunity. We neea men who can represent the constituency so aptly 
defined by Scholars at the U.H. conference --the constituency of 
the whole. 

We would be foolish to exi->ect that such leaders will appear 
by oiimosis. if we continue to rely upon our present method 
of developing leaders - -h appc n s tanci,- - - we will be makin^j a 
grave mistake. tiven the sorely needed overhaul of education 
--C r ea t i n-j . 1 ri'j r. i ^u i: io:. s !. !ut ••■ ou 1 d teach wor 1 d values rather 
than Western values-- would not be i?nough. We would then 
have citi;:en:i taufjl;.c to live in a human community; but we 
would still be left witih no one to lead them. 
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war. The young people who would like to take an active part 
in international affairs need detailed instruction in 
ail that IS required in a ICridership career. They neeJ 
to b« taught the techniques of d ec i s ion- ma k i ng . They need 
to be convinced that individualr. and groups changed history in 
tho past --and they need to be taught how it vras dono. 
They need to learn to recognize their own capacity for effective 
action; they need to cultivate that capacity. 

Pondering the needs of government and the requirements 
of maint :-.g the peace, Thomas Jefferson wrote: •peace 

is best preserved by giving information to the people. Enable them 
to soe that it is in their interest to preserve peace and 
order, and they will preserve them. They are the only sure 
reliance for ths preservation of our liberty." 

Two hundred years have passed, and Jefferson's words 
still go unheard --or perhaps more aptly, unacknowledged. 
It is not too late to listen to them now. It may be too late 
if we procrastinate any longer. The establishment of a George 
Washington Peace Academy, dedicated to instructing young people 
in resolving national differences by building on human 
similarities, would be a sound step toward a safe future. 

Horman Cousins 
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S tat omen t by 

Hobcrt Coul sen, President 
Amoricm Arbi tiM v ion AL^sof* : ^i* i on 
to r>vp.. itt' L'o:!-j'n • t,- <.- on .iki'jr.ii i on 
in n.'fercnj.- to 

r..'jc-e Ac.i-.ii.-iny :.vu.:i': I' ; 1 I 107f, - Il.-arii, . ■■l.iy 1 .i , l'j7t'> 
I am IJ.t.- IV":; . f th'; /'vricricjn Arbiir.ir ;on Ai-.i-.'-^t. 

a noi)-:'rT f L I. , ] . r:' i^-k' C)r:}.i->\i:- >\l wliu.-l: |) rov i J> ■,; 
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UEincj the voluntary dispute Gettlemont techniques that arc 
part of our own national heritage. The Academy approach would 
also allow for limitless opportunities Cor our nation to learn 
lessons in dispute resolution systems from other nations of 
the world. 

The Departnn.r:t of Education and Training of the American 
Arbitration Association has for many years helped individuals 
and groups make better use of the higJily participatory processes 
of negcLiatiori, mediation, fact-finding and a rb it ration through 
training and education programs. We do this by explaining the 
under ly ing purpose r. and philosophies of these private systems 
and by encouraging conferees to see these systems to be capable 
of effective dispute resolution. In our training experiences, 
pa rtici pants have an opport uni ty to pract ico the se techniques by 
participating in mock arbitration and simulated negotiations with 
and without nediation. In the private and public labor relations 
sector^ the cor?jnunity sector and in many other fields of i. 
stitutio.':,! 1 conflict, the professional trainers of the American 
Arbitration Association have actively encouraged and proliferated 
the use of these uniquely Anerican techniques. Collective bar- 
gaining and voluntary arbitration provide a vehicle for cjroups 
of individualrv to exert their combined enerqi^r. for Lhe purpose 
of improvi ng working condi ti ons , community 1 iving condi t ions , 
the governance of institutionr, , the fairness of non-judicial 
remedial procedures and many other arenas of pote?ntial dispute. 

The Arnerican Arbitration Association, under its by-laws, 
is wholly dedic.i;.d to the encouragement and propagation of 
thcso systems of dispute sett lemcnt . We know that the court 
systems of the United states are badly strained by the mass of 
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cases that arc being i^p^^cd upon the. by a proliferation of 
conflict and by regulatory .ch.n.cs that many ti.cs result in 
generating disagroc.ents rather than quickly resolving the.. 
What is true in the United state.,, .ay very well be true in 
other countries. We believe that as individuals and groups 
continue to learn to assert the.selvcs, and develop the ability 
and freedom to articulate their de,.ands, there will be ..ore 
and .ore confrontation and litigation around the world. More 
than that, the delicate state of international affairs at this 
time cries out for .ore co.plex and .ore participative dispute 
sottle.ent .echanis.s. The bilateral negotiation .odel is 
rapidl, yielding to the .ore intricate .ultilateral .odol with 
resultant str.iins on the participants. 

If there is a need for improvement in the .ethods of dis- 
pute settlement hero in the United st.Ues today, there will be 
an ec,uall, inporta,,t need for similar techniques in other coun- 
tries tomorrow. Peace.aking and the settlement of disputes .ust 
become an important national and international priority. The 
very es ta.hl ish.^e.. t of the Peace ,^cade.y will .aj;e this state- 
ment to the entire fa.ily of .an. 

The Ai^erican Arbitration Association, through its fifty 
years of e.^perience and effort, has shown that it is possible 
for these voluntary highly participatory techniques to be used 
to resolve disputes, to insulate our hard-pressed court syste. 
and most importantly help people settle t.heir own disputes. 
I a. attaching a copy of our 50th Anniversary report to this 
state.-,ent. Additional copies of our report will be .ade avail- 
able under separate cover to all C. -mittee .e.bers. I reco.- 
-end to the Co.-..ittee that the experience of the American 
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Arbitration Association be conGidcrcd in conjunction with 
Senate Dill 1976, because I believe that it offers a successful 
private model in administration and training for what this 
legislation hopes to incorporate in a government-sponsored 
Peace Academy. 

I can assure you that the Board and staff of tho American 
Arbitration Association will bo glad to cooperate with tho 
founders and loaders of such a Peace Academy in the future, 
with a view towards helping establish curriculum, training 
methods, administrative mot^els and a philosophy of peaceful 
resolution of disputes. In this troubled world of 1976, I can 
hardly think of any project that merits a higher priority than 
our common goal of bringing effective peaceful resolution sys- 
tems to the inhabitants of the world- 



Rospoct fully submitted 




Robert CoulKon, President 
American Arbitration Association 
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THE COUNCIL FOR A DEPARTMENT OP PEACH, INC. 
110 MARYLAND AVENUE NE, WASHINGTON D.C. 20002 



4 May 1976 



Dear Senator Pell: 

We are just concluding tabulation of the enclosed Peace 
Ballot. H'early 250^000 Ballots, in the fom I»ve sent and 
in reprints, were circulated across the country in the 
last few weeks, and thus far we've counted 50,000 responses 
returned to our Chicago office. Ballots are being collected 
and counted elsewhere, and I hope we will come close to our 
original goal of ^0,000 returns. This project was under- 
taken by a large cot.litioa of peace, church, and academic 
groups, and CODKP is one of the organizations on the execu- 
tive board. 

You will notB that the proposal embodied in S. 1976, the 
bill to create a national Peace Academy, appears on this 
Ballot as #2 in category VI, and I'm writing to express the 
support of our Council and on behalf of the thousands of 
people who chose this proposal as one of their priorities on 
the Ballot. 

This Ball©:- is not about protest. It is an attempt on the 
part of the growing peace constituency to formulate some 
positive goalB. Prom the results of this Ballot a committee 
of experts will formulate a Peace Platform to be announced 
on Memorial Day, and taken to parties and candidates in the 
Nov2mber election, as veil as to the next administration and 
Congress. I believe the Peace Academy will be part of that 
Platform^ because — without in any way weakening conventional 
national power — millions of citizens are looking for new 
initiatives and institutions to develop non-military capa- 
bilities in an increasingly interdependent world. 

We look forward with great interest to the hearings you will 
be conductin>c on May 13. We believe the bill itself needs 
work, but the principle of tax-supported peace research and 
training must be asserted as soon as possible. We can no 
longer accept the idea that war is public business and peace 
is private business. After the hearings, we would appreciate 
having your thoughts on S, 1976. 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 

THE PEACE BALLOT 

no SOUTH DEARDORN CHICAGO, ILUNOIS 60603 



THE PEACE BALLOT, 1975 

with this Peace BaUol we are asking you to join a unique experlmeol in participatory democracy: a naUonal reieren- 
dum on peact Issues. On the basis of tliis referendum, broad public discussion, and the advice of experts, we will develop 
a Peace Platform for the 1976 elections. 

Th© choices offered in this Ballet represent a survey of propoeaU supported by organizations and individuals Involv- 
ed in peace research. cducaUon. and pollUcal acUon. The BaUot is long, and the choices are not easy; but peace is not 
ever going to be a matter of quick and easy choices. Tie proposals reviewed here fall into six categories: 

— steps lo reverse the arms race; 

— support for universal human rights; 

— provision for basic human needs; 

— measures to protect the global environment; 

— alternative approaches to international institutions and law; 

— re-organization of the US government for a more effective peace-making and peace keeping role. 
The BaUot gives you an opportunity to evaluate all of these proposals; to endorse some and reject others; and to add 
your own proposal in each category. 

THE PEACE PLATFORM, 1976 

From your choices on the Peace BaUot. we can begin to formulate the current objectives and prioriUes of the American 
peace consUtuency. By stating those goals clearly in our Peace Platform, we hope to enlarge that consUtuency during 
the coming year. 

Above all. we Intend to improve communicaUon between the peace constituency and our poUtlcal leaders; the Peace Plat- 
form wUl be a mandate from the people to the government, recognizing the need for change and encouraging bolder 
initiatives in international affairs. 

The new American policy must be both innovaUve and realistic. It must be innovaUve because the old policies are near- 
ly bankrupt. More and bigger missUes. greater efforts to extend compeUng Superpower hegemonies, even a desirable 
U.S.-Soviet detente, cannot guarantee national security, much less lasting peace. But our poUcy must be realistic because 
new systems will not evolve in a vacuum. The whole worid la obsessively militarized and conflict ridden, and our gov- 
ernment must deal with that reality while it makes every effort to de-escalate and create the stable conditions on which 
the survival of human society depends. 

We assume, therefore, that this country will continue to maintain an adequate defense capability; and that it wiU con- 
tinue to employ the methods of traditional diplomacy when such methods can produce useful results. We realize that 
words like 'adequate" and ''useful" need continuous debate; the Peace Platform will help focus our concern on construe- 
Uve alternatives. 

TOWARD CONSENSUS 

No policy can succeed unless it truly represents the values and commitments of the people who must ultimately support 
And defend it; the experience of the last decade has Uught us all a painful lesson in the importance of consensus. 
We Invite every organization and each person who wants to be counted to join this referendum. The Ballot may become 
a significant quadrennial undertaking of the American peace community; a simUar project may be undertaken by peace 
people in other countries, and lead to the formulaUon of a worid Peace Platform. It is a great experiment, and we need 
not only your sober judgment on the issues, but your active help In reaching others who will participate. We urge you 
lo uke the Peace BaUot to your community, and the Peace Platform to government, political parties, candidates, the 
media, and the electorate in 1976 — when a presidential elecUon coincides with the naUon's bl-centennlal. The time is 
now; the opportunity is great; the cause is yours. Let's begin! 
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* * * VOTING INSTRUCTIONS j^l j,t 

In Mch catsgory, pl*c« an X by th« thr*« tuuM you think mo«t important. CroM out any propoMli you cannot lupport. 
Another n>*mb«r of your hoUMhold can al»o voto on tttit BaMot by adding another column of choictt. 



I. TO REVERSE THE ARMS RACE: 

1. Moratorium on Nucloar Touting. Tbe U.S. iboaJd 

ocjue underground tcsiins ot ducIcaf weapom and 
ibould wofk Unmd a cotnprcbcosivo test ban 
treaty without hauu. 

2. No FInt Striko W^dflo. The U.S. tbould pledge 

that it will never be the fint to use oucleir weipoos 
ot any Und. 

3. RMtrlct Sak of Nucloar Mat«ri«U. The VS. 

ihould ptedgo not lo leU nuclear fueU or power 
pliintJ>, except under the juriidiction of tbo Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

.^.. 4. Support NucloarFroo Zonos. Tbe US. ihouM 
declare tbo New England States a nuclear* tree zooe 
and open this looe lo unrestricted iolcromtioDal tn- 
ipection and iimultanooualy announce raadinen lo 
enter inio treaties lo create nuclear-fire xonca in 
Latin Amenca, A/hca, the Near East and tbe 
Indian Ocean. 

R^iuce Overall Military Expondlturaa. The U.S. 
thould reduce mililary expenditures lubttantially 
and pledge to continue lo do lo If itmilar action 
is taJun by the Soviet Union and otba countries. 

6. Roduco Military Aid. The U.S. abruld reduce 

foreign miliury aid lubitantially and pledge to 
pbaie out military aid entirely if similar action a 
taken by the Soviet Union and other countrin 
granting military aid. 

7. Stop Up SALT II. The U.S. ihould itep up nc- 

gotiatiom w.th tbe Soviet Union lo limit and re- 
duce draaticjUy the production of strategic aima< 

8. Support World Olsarmamont Conferanc*. Tbe 

U.S. Ihould support a World Disarmament Coo- 
ference lo reach agreement on the fint sUgea of 
general and complete disarmament lo be super* 
vised and enforced under adequate United Nauona 
authority. 

9. Your idea: 



11. TO CREATE A SENSE OF WORLD COMMUNITY 
AND ADVANCE HUMAN RIGHTS: 

1. Gonocido Convention. The U.S. jhould ratify 

ibe Genocide Convention immediately. 

2. Human Rights Covenants. The U.S. should ratify 

the U.N. Covenants on Civil and Political Rights 
and Uconomic and Social Rights. 

3. Cotiv«ntiofl on Racial Dliertminatton. The U.S. 

should immediately ratify the Convention to end 
all forms of racial discrinunation. 

4. Co<iv«ntiofi on Political Rights of Women. Tbe 

U.S. abould immediately ratify the Coavcntioo on 
the Political Ri^ts of Women. 



_S. High Commissioner on Human Rights. U.S. 
should support creation of a U. N. lligh Com- 
mixsioner on Homan Rights. 

_6. Rhodealan Chromo. The U.S. should comply 
fully with the U. N. embargo on trade with Rho- 
desia. 

_7. Amr>«Bty. The U.S. should grant unconditional 
amnesty lo all who nonviolently broke the law lo 
resist the Vietnam War. 

..H. Political Prisoners. The rcleax of persons im* 
prisoned for their political beliefs, throughout the 
world, should be a centra] aim of U.S. diplomacy. 



ill. TO MEET BASIC HUMAN NEEDS: 

1. Food Aid to Pravont Starvation. Tbe U. S. 

should pledge lo contribute substantial amounts of 
grain lo a world roacrve system under juriadiction 
of a U. N. Food Authority. 

2. A National Food Policy. Tbe U. S. should adopt 

a food policy which would eDr'^Jrage the reduction 
of waste and unnecessary consumption by cncour* 
aging tbe marketing of grasi-t;.:] beef, direct coo- 
sumption of grain and by discouraging non^easeo- 
tial tise of fertilizers. 

3. From WMpons to Food. The U. S. should reduce 

military expenditures by 10% and contribute tbe 
savings to United Nations programs for emergency 
relief, food reserves and agricultural development 

4. World Population. The U.S. should plan for 

U.N. programs designed to help sUbilize world 
population at no more than six billioo people (now 
at approximately 4 billion). 

»J. Aid Through U.N. The U.S. should funnel most 

of ita foreign economic aid through the U.N. and 
other tntemattonal agencies, under appropriate 
safeguards. 

6. Towards 1% for Dovalopmont. The U.S. should 

contribute .5% of GNP lo the U.N. Development 
Program next year and pledge to increase ihla 
lo 1 % if other industrialized and OPEC nations 
make similar increases. 

7. Global R«sourc«a Agency. Tbe U.S. should preu 

for the creation of a Global Resources Agency 
under the United Nations to monitor the world's 
scarce resources and lo provide an equitable method 
for their allocatioo and distribution. 

8 EquItabU Terms of Trade. Tbe U.S. should 

support more favorable terms of trade with devel- 
oping countries, as expressed in the Declaration of 
the New Intemationaj Economic Order and the 
Charter of Economic Rights and Duties. 
9. Your idea: 
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IV. TO PRESERVE NATURAL RESOURCES AND 
fiNVIRONMENTs 

I. Pollution Control LogUlallon. The US. ihould 

eiuci tthafcot kgislitioo to prevent poUutioo ot 
lb* oceaoi and ttmotpben. 

2. N«w Non-Nucloar Energy. Subttantbl public 

fuada ihould be used to develop oon'oudear co* 
ergy, iacludiag lolar, tidil and icoU>ennaI energy 
*nd where pouible in coopentjoo with otbor 
aatiooi. 

3. Altomativts fo DDT. SubstaotiaJ public fuod* 

ihould be uMd to develop ecologically lound po- 
Ucidcs. 

4. Enforcement Powers for U.N. The U.S. should 

support graoiijig eoforcemeot powen to the U.N. 
Eavironmeotal Ageocy and begin a polic>' of vol- 
ualaiy oompUaoco uotii uxb powers are granled. 

5. International Ocaans Authority. The VS. should 

support crestioa of an Iniematiooal Oceans Au- 
thority to reduce pollution and regulate uv < f re* 
sources of the oceans and collect royalties uj be 
used for U.N. doveloproeot programs. 

6. Royalties in Escrow. To encourage creation ot 

an loteruationol Oceans Authority, the U.S. should 
collect royalties on resources extracted from the 
oceiiu be>'ODd na'JCMiaJ jurisdiction by U.S. based 
firms and hold the money in escrow for use by (he 
Authority. 

7. S.S.T. The U.S. should cootinue to reject the con- 
struction of supenomc aircraft and ikould prohibit 
landing and overflight of such oircrait over terri' 
tories under its jurisdiction. 

S. Oione Protection. The U.S. should ban nil pro- 

ducu such as aerosol 3prays which damage the 
ozone layer in the atmxMpbcre. 

9. Your idea: 



V. TO BUILD GLOBAL INSTITUTIONS: 

I. International Court of Justiee. The VS. should 

repeal the 'Connaily Rcservauon" and support 
compulsory jurisdiction of the loteriuitioDal Court 
of Justice OQ all alleged violations of treaties or 
international law. 

2. International Criminal Court. The U^. should 

support creation of an international criminal court 
to try persons accused under international law of 
war crimes, genocide, aerial hijacking, iateruational 
terrorism, traffic in narcotics and other violations 
of iatemational law. 

3. Uniform Reclpro<al Peace Act. The U.S. should 

enact legislation to moke aggressive war, against 
aoy Dation which adopts a similar Act, a crime 
punishable under domestic law. 

4. MultiNatic.dl Corporations. The U.S. should 

support the creation of a U-N. agency with author- 
ity for compulsory licensing and rcgulatioa of cor- 
porations and national sgtncies engaged in inter* 
national commerce . 



5, U.N. Peacekeeping, The U.S. should acUvely 

support creation of a permanent U.N pcacekeefv. 
ing force and press for the adoption of ipeciftc 
mediation and third psrty arbitration procedures 
ir iTSolve disputes. 

6. Independent U.N. Revenue. The U.S. should 

initiate and support diplomatic efforts to csub- 
lish the authority of the U.N. to secure revenue 
by taxing international trade and extraction of 
resources not controlled by nations. 

7. U.N. Voting System. The U.S. should call for 

a genera] U.N. Charter Review Conference and 
work for a complete overhaul of the U.N. voting 
system. 

8. Declaration of Interdependence. The VS. 

should call for a World Convention to draft a 
Declaration of Inierdepeodcncc and a Charter for 
an effective World Government 

9. Your idea: 



VI. TO DEVELOP NEW STRUCTURES 
FOR A NEW POLICY; 

1. Department of Paace. A Cabinet level Depart- 
ment Of Peace, headed by a Secretary of Peace, 
should be created to promote nonviolent settle- 
ment of conflicts and programs of peace research. 

1 National Paece Academy. A national peace acad- 
emy should be created to provide professional 
training for careers in peacemaking and peace- 
keeping. 

J. Cengrtssional Committee on Peace. A joint 

Congressional committee ihould be created to re- 
view policies and programs aimed at building in* 
tenutioaal institutions and practices oeeded for 
peace. 

4. World Peece Tax Fund. Legislation should be 

enacted to permit war objectors to designate for 
peace research and humanitarian programs, the 
portion of their tax which would otherwise be 
used for military expenditures. 

S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. The 

budget of ACDA should be doubled (now $9 mill.) 
immediately and again next year, to enable it to 
develop a strategy of initiatives to reduce military 
spending. 

6. Right to Peace Resolution. A "Sense of the 

CoDgress" Resolution should be adopted man- 
dating a foreign policy aimed at achieving secur- 
ity through international agreements and strength- 
ening of peacekeeping institutions. 

7. Education for Peace and Human Rights. In 

order to comply with the recently adopted 
UNESCO Recommendation on "Education for In- 
ternational Understanding, Cooperation and 
Peace", the U.S. Office of Education should active- 
ly promote peace education in schools and colleges. 

— _8, Peace Research. U.S. government funds should 
be available for peace research by univcraities and 
competent non-governmental organizations. 

9. Your idea: 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PEACE BALLOT 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN, SUITE 820, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 00603 



lOUi f(m ici^ cAant a turn dO%€cti^ ftn /4mcnCcaM ^o^tO^ PotlCf? 
VOTE THE PEACE BALLOT TODAY! 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

The Peace Platform will uUUze resulU obtained from Ubulation of Ballots returned to the National Committee by 
Marcl: 31. 1976. You need not (Ign the Ballot to be counted. Further information on proposals presented in the Ballot 
can be obtained from the National Committee. 

Permission to reprint the Ballot can be obtained by making application tO' the Committee, on the understanding that the 
questions will appear exactly as worded in this Ballot. Cop>Tight 1975 by the National Committee for the Peace Ballot. 

I.iNiderx in three orKimtziiUoti'* makt» up the Kxt'cutivr Itnnrd of the Niittonat Cnmnnttw for the Fence Ballot: 

Alexnnder Allport M/ir>' Liebmon Luther H. Evans 

Lowi'll Liveroy Florence Boden Block Walter Hoffmann 

World Without War Council Tht> Council for n Department ofFcact' World Federaliuta USA 

TO SUPPORT THE PEACE BALLOT AND THE PEACE PLATFORM 

You may Join the hundreds of individuals and organizations who are distributing the Peace Ballot by ordering additional 
Ballots for your community. Urge your church, college, civic groups, and neighbors to distribute Ballots. Please 
indicate bow many Ballots you need, in the space below. For lower prices on quantities of 500 or more, or for large 
orders to be Imprinted with your organizational name and return address, or any other requests, contact us prompt]]^. 
Uaka your checics payable to The National Committee for the Peace Ballot Thank you! 

Please send Ballots O |l per 10; 19 per 100. 

Send the results of this referendum. 

Send a copy o£ the Peace Platform when it is completed. 

Please grant permission to reprint the Ballot to the organization identified below. 

Please send additional information on the following propofal(s) listed in the Ballot: 



To help defray the costs of tabulating this Peace Ballot 1 enclose |1. 

. To help prepare and distribute the Peace Platform 1 enclose a contribution of I 

Name: J%oim — . 

Address: Zip 

Organizational Affiliation: 

Picas* complete this Ballot as toon as poMtbl«« and raturn It. wKh your orders^ raqueits^ and contribution^ to: 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PEACE BALLOT 
(212) 674-2085 110 SOUTH DEARBORN, SUITE 820, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 6O603 (312) 236-7460 
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COMMITTEE ON ATLANTIC STUDIES 

NOHtH AMbttltAN UFMCE 
I6>h H Slfcct. N.W.. Wajhington. D. C. :oa)6 

Telephone: 002} )47-935) 



Clhtttmui*. North AmeiK* 
WmMtR S fti t> 

i'm-f Ctutinnrn 
F.OwiM H Frooiii 
l^noN V. Lton 

Etrt mtne Sectetury 
CH^ailt R. HtHTfil 



May 24, 1976 



WiHNU Link 

i'tf* Ckaitm/n 
Cuv 01 CakmoV 
Orro P»CK 



Sen. Claiborne Pell 
Menace Office Pulldlng 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Serator Pell; 

I am wrltLng In a private capacity to ask you to oppose 
S. 1976, a bill to establish a so-called Beace Academy to 
train future diplomats. 

There are more than adequate facllttles In our universities 
to train diplomats. Furthermore, a West Point for diplomats 
would make tho Foreign Service even more conformist and 
elitist. 

Sincerely, 
ChSrles R. 
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May 13, 1976 



Senator Claiborne Pell 
Chairman of The Senate 
Sub-Committee on Education 



Hearing On S.1976 
May 13, 1976 

Mr. Chairman: 

I am H. Lloyd Hoke, President of The Hoke Furniture Company in 
Thimnont, Maryland. I established this company to manufacture 
bedroom and dining room furniture in 19U6, following approximately 
four years in the Armed Services durir.g WciOd War II. I am an 
engineer by profession having graduate^ from the University of 
Mainland, School of Electrical Engineering in 1932. 
For many years, I have been concerned about the age old problem 
of settling international disputes by means of war. In early 
March of 1973, while discussing this subject with ray son, Ronald 
Hoke, then age 30, he said to me, "Dad, we have a Defense Department 
with a Secretary of Defense and we have a War College - do you think 
it would help if o^x^ Government could establish a Peace Department 
with a Secretary of Peace and also establish a Peace College." This 
impressed me as a new and unique suggestion and shortly thereafter 
I visited Representative Goodloe Byron in his office in Washington 
and discussed the subject with him. Following is a copy of ray letter 
written to Goodloe Byron after my visit with him. 
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Page 2 

May 13, 1976 



Rep. Byron agreed to do some research on the subject and 
subsequently furnished me with excerpts from The Congressional 
Record and with information on Bill S102ii titled The Peace Act. 
I was indeed surprised to find that such distinquished men as 
Senator Ikurtke and S-nator Randolph had long been working on a 
bill which would accomplish the sane goals I had in niind. 
As a result of the unfortunate developments leading up to the 
Watergate incident and the difficult problems facing President 
Ford after he became President, I decided to let this ir^ttev rest 
for awhile. Finally, I decic. to contact Senator Jennings 
Randolph and had a ver:,^ interesting meeting with him on April 28, 
1976, at which time we discussed this subject at length and he 
invited me to attend the Hearing on S.1976 on May 13, 1976, 
I am highly honored to be present at this hearing and wish to 
congratulate the gentlemen who have conceived this Bill. It may 
^ell be the beginning of establishing a program that vnMl lead to 
-ol-v'ing man's greatest problem, that of War and Peace. 
J would suggest that further consideration be given to the title 
"George Washington Peace Academy- Act", for while I agree this 
academy should stand on American soil, we nut^ht consider titling 
it The World J'eace Academy because it will require world partici- 
pation in order to be l\illy successful. I also feel that the Peace 
Academy will be many time- more effective if at the same time, we 
would establish a Der"..rtment of Peace as an Eicecutive Department 
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Page 3 

May 13, 1976 



of the United States Government. The Peace Ac.adeiny should be 
established within the Department of Peace and its principal 
purpose should be to train individuals in methods of resolving 
conflicts among nations by utilizing avenues of peaceful 
cooperation and understanding. This must be a research program 
and should have the support and participation of men and women 
fron all over the World who ore sincerely Interested in improving 
man'c understanding of the Universe, of living things and of himself. 
I am convinced that there are many individuals of the caliber of 
Jonas Salk, from whose book "Man Unfolding" I quoted earlier in my 
letter to Rep. Goodloe Byron and a fa-'lity such as The Peace Academy 
vrill er^b*!" +.hese people to come together to study and exchange ideas 
that will lay the ground work for developing enough understanding 
to find a solution to the problems of War and Peace. 
Finally, I do not recommend that the Peace Department or the Peace 
Academy be ucod for the purpose of disarmament. The law of survival 
is the first law of nature and it is essential that we maintain 
5\ifficient defense for the protection of our country, however, as 
Dr. Salk has said, "It is inevitable that a reasonable harmonious 
community c:' n will one day develop and that War will be an 
antiquated method for solving problems." As we move toward this goal, 
the need for defense in our country and all countries of the V/orld 
will lessen and disarmament will take care of itr^^lf . 
In conclusion, I feel the time is appropriate to establish both a 
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May 13, 1976 



Department of Peace and r. Peace Academy and it is my sincere 
belief that these programs will enhance our Government's decisive 
efforts to creat and improve the climate of World understanding, 
which will eventually lead to the achievement of a just and lasting 
Peace for all nations of the World. 



Respectfully, 
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April 18, 1973 



Goodloe B. Byron 

1730 Longworth Building 

U.S. House of Repr«scnt3ti v<?s 

Washington, D. C. 20^15 

Dear CongresRman Byron; 

I would like to thank you for tin; plo^isant meeting I had with 
you in your office on Wednesday, March 14th. 

You wiii. recall I spoke of ray strong boilef that the tima is 
right for our government to loako some new effort toward solving 
the age old problems of War and Peace. 

You will recall I mentioned having read a:i interesting book by 
Jonas Salk titled "Man Unfolding." I refer to this book sistply 
because it demonstrates the concern of knowledgeable citizens 
about this problem. Host impcrtant, it demonstrates that wmn 
of the caliber of Jonas Salk have thoughts and suggestions, 
which might help to solve the problems of War and Peace. Fol- 
lowing are a few quotes, which illustrates what X meant 

"We are in the early minutes after the dawn f>^ a new 
era in man's understanding of the universe of living 
things and of himself. We are beginning to see the 
emergence of now thought of new concepts, and of new 
language that will become incorporated into the fabric 
of man's existence." 

"it is inevitable that a reasonable harmonious commun- 
ity of »on will ono <iay dovulop and that War will bo an 
antlr|uatt»d method for solving probl.^ms. Sincro man need? 
to bo challenged if he is to fulfill the potential that 
exi-sts within him, must it be Wari or destructive com- 
petitiveness, that provides the way in which he challenges 
himself?- 

"If man is able to bring under control elements in 
nature that threaten human life, he should be able to 
bring under sufficient control their counterparts in 
the human ro.-ilm." 
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Goodloo Byron 



April 18, 1973 



"Can we say that roan r. )w lias enough umlerstanding to 
lead him to a solution of on,.* of his largest problems, 
that of Wai «ind Peace? If those are Indeed two 
separate problems, might it be peace, not war, that 
is the greater of the two? Does the solution of the 
problem of war demand first the solution of problens 
associated with peace? Are the imponderable constt* 
quences of peace deterrents to solving the problem of 
war? Are not the obstacles to agreecict. t<; frequently 
resolved only when tho consequences of agreement are 
understood or made certain?" 

I have a very st r ong belief that the tiae is right for our 
government to establish a Peace Department, headed by a Secretary 
of Peace and given an unpresi dented status equal to that of our 
Defense Department. We might even establish a Peace College as 
a counterpart to our Wnr College, where men and women from every 
p«rt of the world could come to study and do extensive research 
on this problem, clearly man's most important uisorder. 

Kow that the war in Vict Nam Is coming to a close, the United 
States simply must take a new position of leadership among all 
nations of the world and demonstrate our absolute determination 
to find some of the answers to this dread disorder of the 
human race. 

The program can and should be designed and Implemented during 
President Nixon's final term in office. 

You were very kind in offering to search the records to see If 
this suggestion might have been considered by any recent pASt 
admlni straticn. I will appreciate hearing from you at your 
earliest convenience for I would then Ilk* to ask you assistance 
in helping me to see some additional paople in Washington. 
Frankly, after a thorough check, along the lines we discussed, 
I would welcome an opportunity to talk with President Nixon. 

Thank you again, T will look forward to hearing from you. 



Sincerely , 



li. Lloyd Hoke 



HLH/ra 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR A 

a WorldVeacelaxJimd 

21 n Florida Avonuo NVV • VV.ishington IIC ^fXXW • Telephone [202) ABWS2 



STATEMENT BY DELTON FRANZ, CHAIRPERSON OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR A WORLD PEACE TAX FUND IN SUPPORT OF FEDERAL AID FOR PEACE 
EDUCATION 

Daipito onr«rvh«lBins •▼idanc* th«t in this nuclear ag^ the use of 
fore* to gottlo IntornAtionAl disputes would be as disastrous for 
the victor as far those vanquished, this nation continues to rely 
alnost exclusively on military power for national security. Yet 
non-violent measures are knovn to be not only safer but far more 
effective. 

Federal aid should therefore be made available for peace education^ 
peace research and other projects that would encoxjurage sweater re- 
liance on non-violent ways of protecting our national interests* 

If Congress decides to establish a Peace Acacdemy as a means of 
fostering non-violent appro«bhes» one way of financing it might 
be to use the tax dollars that conscientious objectors to war are 
now forced to pay for military pro grams* 

A conservative estimate of the taxes that members of the I^aace 
Churches and other pacifists now pay for wari in violation of 
their deepest religious and moral principles, is $200 million 
annually* Thre is some evidence to indicate that the amount may 
be over $4 billion annually. 

A bill, the World Peace Tax Fund Act (HR 4897) is now pendirg in 
the House Ways and Heans Committee. This legislation would per- 
mit taxpayers who are opposed to war on religious or moral grounda 
to put Che military portion of their tax dollars into a Fedenl 
Trust Fund to be used only for peace projects* 

By passing this Iawi Congress could grant to pacifist taxpayers 
the Firat AmendiMnt protection that is ncv denied them and at the 
aa»« time provide fdderal aid for projects designed to protect 
ALL taxpayers from the haxarda inherent in •tir present reliance 
on 1 11 tary power. 



OFFrCERS SPONSORS David McReynoldi John M, Swomley, Jr. 

David R Baiwtt. Honor.iry Chaifp"fwn Mjicolm Boyd Richjrd McSorlcy. SJ Albert S/dnt Gyorqi 

DeUon Fran/.Chatrperion Noam Chomiky Evon'M M»fndt'liohn GnOr.jfl Wald 

Rjoul Kutberg. Vtce Chjirp-.-rion 0»ie Dawii Lmui Paudng E. Raymond Wilion 

RalOh £ Smeltier. Treasurer Hacrop A. Fret'man J Oavid Singer 
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CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION FOR TAXPAYERS TOO? 



Under Che Selective Kervlce Act, draft-age younf* ricn whose ccnacience does not 
permit them to fight In the array can serve their country by dolnn alternative work. 
If a bill sponsored by a c^oup of Representatives passes, the same kind of option 
vould be open to taxpayers whoae conicience rebels at hnvlnp their money spent to 
make war. The objector's taxes would not be reduced; the portion f'.oinR for war 
purposes would he spent for peace instead. 

The l/orld Peace Tax Fund Act, H.R. ^897, would alien* a taxpayer conscientiously 
opposed to war to have the percent cf his/her taxes iMiich would otiierwise po fnr 
p.llitai- purposes assigned to a ITorld Peace Tax Fund set up within the fTovurnment as 
a tru5t t ...d. This money wouK! be used for such activities as rcsearcli on non-mi H ri»j.> 
so' 'ons to international conflict; disarmament efforts; international exchanges; 
in irent of international health, education and welfare; and Inf ormarl t^i programs 
abc ^ such iictivitiea. 

A Board of Trustees, corapc.<ii J of individuals who have shown a consistent 
coramitmenC to world peace and international friendship, would advise Ccmjjrcss on 
appropriations to be made from the World Peace Tax Fund. 

Taxpayers who are consclentioitsly opposed to war are now forced to violate their 
beliefs by sharing In war through tax payments or to violate the law by refusing to 
pay taxes oi-/ed. There Is considerable precedent for chanfting this requirement. Not 
only does the Selective Service Act recognize av.d accctno<1atc the beliefs of 
conscientious objectors, but certain religious groups li.ive been exempted from Social 
Security taxation because they are conscientiously opposed to insurance. 

Representative Ronald V. DeUums (D-Calif.) has introduced the l.'orld Peace Tax 
F»md Act, with the following co-sponsors: Bella S. Abnif: (IV-N.Y.), George Bro^^m Jr. 
(D-Calif.), John L. Burton (D-Calif.), M. Robt-rt Carr CI>-Mich.), John Conyers Jr. CD- 
MI ch.>, Charles C. Dlggs Jr. (D-Mlch.), Rohorc F. Drln:m (r>->fn9fl.), Don Edwards (r>- 
C.aif.), K'a' r E. Fauntrov (D-D.C), Michji' ■ J. Harrin«*,ton (D-Mass.), Augustus F. 
Hawkins (D- f.), Henry Hulstoski (!>-:;..;.'», Robert 1^ K. onmeier (I>-Uls.), Patil N*. 
(Pete) McCl. .-y Jr. fR-Calif.), Helen S. .'leyner (D-N.J.), barren J. Mitchell (L-Md.), 
John (Joe) Moakley (D-Mass.), Robert H.C. Nix (D-Pf.), Edi^ard V.'. PattlHon (IVN.Y.), 
Benlamin S. Rosenthal (D-N.Y.), Gamer E. Shriver fR-Kansas) and Fortnev H. (Pete) 
Stark (D-Calif.). 

Dr. David R. Bassett, a Quaker of Ann Arbor, Mich.; Joseph L. Sax and G. Joseph 
Vining, ncnbers of the University of filch Igan I.avr School faculty; .m<l Michael P. Ifnll, 
a law student rht-r.?, vere among those drafting the bill. It has been referred to the 
Hottse Ways and Me.ms Consult tec, of which R'"i. Al I'llnan (D-Ore.) is Chairman. 

For sore inforraation about the bill, contact Che National Council for a V.'orld 
Peace Tax FunJ, 2111 Florida Ave., N.tJ. , Washington, DC 20008; (202) ^83-3752. 
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REUGIOUS SUPPORT 

FOR THE 

WORLD PEACE 

TAX FUND BILL. H.R. 4897 




H. R. 4897 



A BILL 



To amend thu Internnl Revfjnie i'ntW of WKA 
to provicjp that a taxpayer conscientiously 
oiHH)**.'tl to iiarticipation in war may elect 
to liave tii9 income, estate^ or fiift tax pay- 
ments »i>ent for noruniritary pnrpoees; to 
rrentc a trust fimd (the World Peace Tax 
Fniiil) to rcceive these tax paymeiita; to 
establish a World Peaci* Tax Fund Board 
' of Trusteea; and for other purpoflps. 



By Mr. Uoxums^ Mr. Rokestiial, Mr. Kastt.n* 
UKirJt. Ms. Anzro. Mr. Miirncij. «f Mary- 
laud, Mr. I>ioo8, Mr. CoKvrKu. Mr. Kdwaium 
of California, Mr. Moaklky^ Mr. St.\rk. Mr. 
C.iRR, Mr. JnuN U RrRTON, Mr. PArn!i<is 
of New York, Mr. F.vcntroy^ Mr. Hrl- 
KToaKi.Mr. Hawkink. Mr. Hariumo-ton, and 
Mr. Hm)n'N of California 

Mucn 13. 1975 
Rrrnred to tbe Conunlttee on Wtya and Meana 



SINCE MAJICH 13, 1975, MR. NIX OF PENNSYLVANU. MR. SIUUVER OP KANSAS, FATHER DRINAN OF MASSA- 
CHUSCTTS, MR. McCLOSXEY OF CAUPORNU, AND MS. MEYNER OF NEW JERSEY HAVE BECOME aWTONSORS 
OF THE WORLD PEACE TAX FIWD BILL Lwsmjnxjio 




NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR A 



2111 Florida Avenue NW • Washington DC 20006 • Telephone (202) 483-3752 
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RHLiniOUS SUPPORT FOR THE WORLD PEACE TAX rUNO BILL 



Many rellalous leaders, religious groups, and rellQlous thinkers have regis- 
tered support for the World Peace Tax Fund Bill, 

FollcNinq are some statements of support from national bodies of rellnlous 
organlzatlori: 

.Quakers: "We urge provision for Alternative peaceful uses of taxes oald bv rnr- 
sons who oppose war on grounds of conscience, 

Policy Statement approved by the General Cormlttee o^ the Friends Conrlttee 
on National Legislation, February, ig72. 

World Peace Tax Fund Is a priority issue fo"* concern of FCNL, Friends Cofiuilt- 
tee on National Legislation, 

Frori Friends Peace Testlmonv — •'Friends are called: To consider serlouslv 
the implications of our employment, our Investments, our standard of llvinn, and* 
our Davment of taxes as they relate to war making. 

Nine Yearly Meetlnns of the Society of Friends (Quakers) have gone on record 
in support of the WPTF Bill - Lake Erie, Ohio (Conservative); Pacific; Iowa (Con- 
servative); New York; Baltimore; Philadelphia; Illinois; South Central (Oklahoma 
and Texas); and also Southeastern Yearly Meeting. 

Ca.thol1cs; "We encourage legislative efforts which offer citizens, who oh.lect for 
♦u 4.i /masons of conscience to paying taxes to support military programs, 
ihe option of allocating a portion of their tax payment to fund peace and develoo- 
ment-orlented programs.' 

Statement distributed In ig73 by the Division of World Justice and Peace. 
U.S. Catholic Conference. 

brethren: "We recomend that both the denomination and Individual Brethren give 

strong and active support to appropriate legislation providing alterna- 
te ve tax arramements for peaceful purposes for those conscientiously oonosed to 
war. 

Statement issued by Church of the brethren Annual Conference, June ig73. 

Conceminn Reconciliation and Peace. A focal concern of the Brethren, this 
doctrine Involves the reconciliation of men to Bod and to their fellowmen. Upon 
this doctdnc a significant part of the church's orogram of Christian service has 
bejen based. The church holds officially that war is contrary both to the 
teachings and to the spirit of Christ.... 

From the Church of the Brethren by Ora W. Barber, Reneral Brotherhood Board: 
Church of the Brethren. 

Hgnnonites; "We are accountable to fiod for the use of our financial resources and 
should protest the use of our taxes for the promotion and waging of 
war. We stand by those who feel called upon to resist the payment of that portion 
of taxes being used for military purposes. " 

Excerpts from "Way of Peace" Declaration Pdssed at Triennial Conference of 
the General Conference Mennonlte Church, August, 1971, 

Whereas, we as Hennonites, with our tradit^wal belief in non-resistance, are 
also opposed to monetary support of war. 

Therefore, he it resolved that our Churchy In annual district conference as- 
serrtled, express our sincere sunoort for the World P/^ace Tax Fund Act, 

From Resolution passed by Central District of tne fieneral Conference of »<en- 
nonites, April 17, 1973. 

•*...our wealth and taxes contribute to a world of war and suffering.... 
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Rallglous Support for the World Petce Tax Fund Bill p. 2 



w-.j .iv/r, i.iur^ on money man on personnel 

. resolved That we educate ourselves more fullv renardlnq the pervaslv e 
Tnn If J! °^?"'' society and express ourselves more stronnlv, advocating a reorder- 
un iS r Deacemaklng: That we encourage conqreoatlons to study the 

World Peace Tax Fund considering the possibility of suoportlng'l t: 
August!^Tg7r°^"^^°" adooted at the General Conference of the' Mennoni te Church, 

fool l'h.5^*L^°^'^^^J^^'* provisions which our government has made for those who 
IIaIJ. \1 ^5""°^ conscientiously serve In the amed forces. However, with the 
modem mechanized army the funds needed to purchase such machines and to operate 
then, cause the tax money which conscientious objectors pay for this purpose to take 




Of 

warfare. 

n.nceV^nn'onS^eX^'jh''^^^'^ ''''''' '''''''' Conference, of the r^neral Ccnf.- 

Endorsenents for WPTF have cone fron these official church bodies: 

Methodist 

lowa Annual Conference of the United 'lethodlst Ch'jrch 
East Ohio Annual Conference of the United Methodist Church 

Catholic 

'tdtionaT Coalition of Ainerican Nuns, Chicago, Illinois 

Friends (Quakers ) 
Lake trie, Ohio, Yearly Meetino 
Pad fic Yearly Meetlna 
Iowa Yearly f^etlnq 
New Yorfc Ye^rlv feting 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
Phlladelohia Yearly ^teetlng 
II Hnols Yearly Meeting 
South Central Yearly Meeting 
Southeastern Yearlv Meeting 

Statements of Support for the World Peace Tax Fund Bill from Ministers and Churches 
blV.ir fThe list is arranged by denomination and 

Dy state. It is compiled from letters 5 nt to the World Peace Tax Fund office.) 

METHODIST 

Rev. r,iibert H Veira, The United Methodist .hurch of Mill Valley, Calif. 
• L'*'!]''.^^;,^"^^^'** ^^"^^ ""^^e** Methodist Church, Cedar Falls. Iowa 
liwa Associate Minister, First United Methodist Church, Cedar Falls 

Rev. Donald M. r.ruber. Collegiate United Methodist Church, Anes. Iowa 

ni\ of S'*"7r:"^'^T5' ."^"^^ y^^"^ Methodist Church, Pana, 111. Chairman 
Div of Board of Church 4 Society of Central Illinois Conference 
Bishoo Wavne K. Clymer, The United Methodist Church, 122 West Franklin Ave . Mnnea- 
oolls, Minn, 
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Religious Support for the World Peace Tax Fund Bill p* 3 

Rev. Leroy H, Klaus, President, Minnesota Annual Conference, The United Methodist 
Church ^ . 

Bishoo Francis E. Keams, East Ohio Annual Conference, United Methodist Church 

John F. Piper, Jr., Chairperson, Board of Church and Society, Board of Christian 
Social Concerns of the ^ethodist Church, Central Pennsylvania Annual Conference 

Rev. Joseoh H. Amico, Pastor, United Methodist Churc*^, Edoerton, Wisconsin 

PRESBYTERIAN 

Vauahn P. Pumell, Pastor, Turn of River Presbyterian Church, Stanford, Conn. 
Rev^ Wilbur R. Brendli , Pastor, The First Presbvterian Church, White Piqeon, Mich 
Rev. Donald E. Brown, 123 f^rimsbv Rd., Buffalo, NY, The Presbvterv of Western New 

York, United Presbvterian Church, USA 
Albert C. Turl, Associate Pastor, United Church (Pres-Baptist) , ConandiQua, NY 
Rev. Martin L. Buoo, II, Pastor, The Federated Church (Pres-UCC) Orexel Hill- 

Soringfield, Penn 

Chaolain F. Peter ffabey. Pastor, The Lafavette Colleae Church, Easton, Penn 
Charles C.W. Idler K f'lary Collins, Ministers, Christ Presbyterian Churrh, Camp Hill, 
Penn 

J.R. McSoadden, Church and Society, Board of Christian Education, Preshvterian 

Church in the U.S., Richmond, Va 
Russell R. Morgan, Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Sheboyqan, Wise 

LUTMERAfl 

Earnest Pihl , Pastor, St. John Lutheran Church, Russell, Kansas 
Barrnn B. Maberrv, Pastor, St. Stephen Lutheran Church, Silver Soring, ''arvland 
Robert J. Wilde, Connittee on Social Ministry, Westem-Pennsvlvania-Westem Vir- 
ginia Svnod, Lutheran Church, Pittsburq, Penn 

UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 

Or. Edward W. nilliland. Associate Director, Institute of Christian Coun«;elinn, 

Church of the Celebration, San Dinas, Calif 
L. Richard Batzler, Pastor, Faith-Mt. Pleasant Charge, United Church of Christ, 

Frederick , flaryland 

Pev. Kenneth Sheman, United Church of Christ, Western New York Peace Center, 

25 Calurnet Place, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Randan M. Niehoff, "inister. First Congregational Church, Hellesville, N.Y. 
Hp- -hnsnn. Pastor, United Church of Christ, North Mewton, Kansas 

n Bunn, II, Pastor, Cnllenbrook United Church, Drexel Hi U-Spring- 

:'nn 

Ru;-,. iHOLIC 

Rev. ''sqr. Joseph N. Skillin Director of Community Relations, Roman Catholic Dio- 
cese of Oakland (California) 
James F. Donnellv, S.J., Director, Office of Social Ministries, Jesuit Conferfince,DC 

Father Vincent Krishe, Toneka, Kansas 
Rev. Donald S. Downer, St. Francis De Sales Rectory, Holland, ^'ich 
Sr. Rachel Salute, Carnielite Monastery, Indianapolis, Ind 
Rev. Jar«s E. Curtin, Pastor, Saint Francis of Assisi Church, New Haven, Mich 
Mariou Palmer Storjchems, Secretary, Catholic Peace Fellowship, Long Island Chanter 
Harry Faran, Commission on Catholic Conmunity Action, Diocese of Cleveland, Ohio 
Stella Smetanka, RSM, Associate Director, The Thomas Merton Center-Mi nistrv for 

Justice and Peace, Pittsburgh, Ptnn 
Peace A Justice Cofmittee, Catholic Diocese of Richmond, 811 Cathedral Place, Rich- 
mond, Va {Walter E. Grazer) 
Rev. Pnhfirt R. Draener, St. Hedwig's Church, 1716 North Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wise 
Rev. John A. Furtman, Catholic Familv Life Program, Archdiocese of Milwaukee, 
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Religious Support for the World Peace T«x Fund p. 4 
Milwaukee. Wise 

Fr, Bernard Survll , Missionary, San Salvador, El Salvador, CA 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 

Phoenix Monthly Meeting, Phoenix^ Ariz Marv Lou Copnock, Clerk 
Terrpe Monthly Meeting, Phoenix, Ariz 

San Fmnclsco ftonthly Meeting, San Francisco, Calif Pegqe Lacey Clerk 
Boulder Monthly Meeting, tSoulder, Colorado, Richard f„ Counlhan, Peace 8 Service Coirw 
nrlttee 

Washington Friends Meeting, Washington, D.C, 

57th Street Meeting, Religious Society of Friends, Chicago, Illinois, Robert Ruaq, 

Chairman, Peace Cormlttee 
Orono Monthly Meeting, Orono, 'lalne 

Canfcridge Monthly Meeting, Cambridge, Mass, Merrille M. Towl, Clerk 
Detroit Friends Church, Detroit, ^Ichiqan, Martha Martin 
Colurrblii Monthly Meeting, Colirt>1a, Mo., David 6, wixom 

MonaAiock Monthly Meeting, Peteiijorough, N.H., Hulda Brayton Chnnn, Peao" » Social 
Concerns Cooirrfttee 

Jack Patterson, Director, Peace Education and Action Pnwram, Anerican Friends Ser- 
vice Comrlttee, New York MetroDolltan Reglo 
New York Yearly Meeting, 13 E 17th St., ^^Y, NY 10003, Leo Stfcm, A<tn1n1strator 
Friends Meeting. Poughkeepsle, NY, Peace and Social Action Cwwrlttee, Helen RhlHos 
Rosslter Seward» Pastor, Cllntondale, (N.Y.) Friends r^etlnn 
Celo Monthly Meeting of Friends, Dumsvllle, N.C. Clerk, Julia Abraroon 
Dick Martin, Sunerintendant, Portland area Friends Churches (Oregon) 
Allen J, White, Clerk, Phlladelnhia Yearly Meetlnn. Phlladelohla, Penn 
Peace Connlttee fif Friends Meeting of Virginia Beach, Vlmlnla Bj?ich, Va 

MDiNONITF 

Edward J, Miller , Pastor, Glennon Heights Mennonlte Churdi, Denver, Colorado 
ROQer Fanner, Evangelism and Service Committee, Lonfcard %^nion1te Church, Lor*)4rd, 111 
S,f% Fletcher, District Secretary, Mennonlte Aid Plan, G-jihi-n, Ind. 
Pastor S, Roy Kaufman, Pulaski Mennonlte Church, Pulaski, Icwa 
Pastor Nick Kassebawn, Wavland ftennonlte Church, Hayland, Iowa 
Cliff fMller, Pastor, East Goshen Mennonlte Church, Goshen (Indiana 
Palmer Becker, Executive Secretary, Conmlsslon on Hof« Ministries (Missions and Ser- 
vice) General Conference Mennonlte Church, Newton, Kansas 
J'^n A. Csau, Pastor, Bethel Do*. lege Mennonlte Church, North Newton, Kansas 
Ronald v;nehb1el , Pastor, Alexanderwoh J Mennonlte Church, Goessci, Kansas 
Harold S, Regler, Secretary, Peace and Social Concerns, CotmHsslon on Hore ^Mnlstries 

(^♦isslons and Service), General Conference Mennonlte Churtn, Newton, Kansas 
Abe Krause, Bethesda Mennonlte Church, Henderson, Nebi*aska 
Rev, Gieorge Dunn, Oak Grove Mennonlte Church, Weit LIL^ertv, Ohio 
Richard Bartholomew, Pastor, North Lima (Ohio) ftennonlte Church 
Daniel Hertzler, Ed., Gosoel Herald, Mennonlte P bllshing House, 616 Walnut Ave., 
Scottsdale, Perm 

CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 

>an H. Miller, Pastor, Church of the Brethren, Hagerstown, ►'d. 
onald D. Petry, Office of Stewardshlo Enlistment, r^nt'/al Services CcmJsslon, Gene- 
ral Board, Church of the Brethren (Elgin, 111) 
Kenneth W, Hclllnger, Cedar Creek Church of the Brethren, Garrett, Indiana 
David J, Markey, Pastor, Northvlew, Church of the Brethren, IndlanaooHs, Indiana 
Hnrbert Thomas, Pastor, Warrensburq-Leeton (Missouri) Churches of the Brethren 
Paul W. Allen, Pastor, Bethel Church of the Brethren, Carleton, Nebraska 
Clarence N, Rosenberger, Pastor, East Petersburg Church of the Brethren, East Peters- 
burg, Penn 
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John R. Nantz, Director of Cofrmunlty Ministries, First Diurch of the Pi^thren, 
Harrlsburg, Penn 

Joseph H. Has on, Ristrfct Executive, Church of the ErethrCfi, Hl(*rjie ;''ei'i5vlvan1a 

District, Huntington, Penn 
Glen F. Taylor, Pastor, Richland (Pf-nn) Church of the Rrethrtvi 

Lee Weaver, Chairman, District Bod^d, »^idd1e Ppnnsvlvania Hi ,trict, Huntlmton, Penn 
'■;jrald R. Manning, Pastor, Plcasanl Vle^- Church of the Brethren, Fa'/ettRvl 1 le , 1/ Va 

CHRISTUS (DISCIPLES OF CHRIST) 

Terrv E. Poland, Associate Hinlstfer, Christian Church, Discioles C>irist, 
Bloomlngton, 111 

Lei and r. Grove, Minister, 'r^*. Chr'stlan Chyrch, Washimlton, Inwa 



Clinton J. Carter, Pastor, Dividing Creek Raotlst Churchy ^Mvtdlng CreeV., N.J. 
Albert C. Turl, Associate ^astor, linlted Church (Pres-Rs'jtlst) , i^nandlnua , NY 
C. Welton r.addv. Director nf Christian Citizenship Opve" onnf?nt , Vhe Christian Life 

Comisslon of the 4ou:h«'v, Qantlf.c '.'..ventlon, fi-jshvillc, Tenn 
Edward nnodtran. Associate ''Inlster, S»!attle First Bartl't Church, Seattle, Hash 

l^ITARIW 

Rev. David Eaton, All SnuT' unitarian Church, Washlr ".t'^i , n.C. 

Rev. Robert West, Pres1-i':.^tt "nltarian Unlversalfst ^sscciotinn, 25 R«??lo.5 v.. 
Boston, Mass. 

UNIVERSAL LIi^E 

Rev. Frank Lovell, Lewisburn, Penn 
C0>«INED MINISTRIES 

Rev. R. Charles Mever, Protestant Chaplain's Offije, Uht s tf^r Countv, Ofioart- 
nent of Correction, Valhalla, riY 

Oounlas K. Huneke, Universe/ Pastor, Coooeratlvo Chri':tiar "fnlstrv, Eugene, '"'ne, 
(Mpthodist, Presbvter<>.r, Luthe^n, iJnited Ch^r^h o^ rhr;_t, ^onan Cat^iollc, 
Ch'-lstlan (Dlsclnles " Christ), Baotlst, EolsconaVi 

Richard R. Hicks, Southeastern PeQlonal Secretarv, iv.iii.p'i 'iinis tries In Hiaher 
Education, Cumberland, Va 

ADDITIONA' 

Richard l. Matera, St. ^a'jl Ccnnunltv Jhurtth, H^.-newooc, I'M 
Qav Rair, Thai man. The 'pnnonlte Chtirrh, •^ ^^►^^rt. Ind 
Edward F. 'Tf^radv, St. A^phcnsus Church. Heortlp^d, ^-'ic^ 
Rev. nan**jt Slasaunh, Whitnone Lake, •'v:h ('V r.non';' t^) 
Rev. Annelo Monqione, Roundlake, NY 

Donald E. King, ^hanlain, Lebancjrt Cnn^unltv, Hosn;;a' ond ''erilcal Center,. Lebanon, 
nr<? 
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un^m pi,\ci TAX •"HMD f:iLL h.^. .1^7 

Whflt t'ln ni ]] ,Jd do: 

♦ fxiend to Myer: who aro ccns-ientinuOv/ nnnosed to war rinhts comardhlc to 
thn^e trad.tu. ;iv m vnn to draftee whn ar^ cnnscientious ohtectors. 

?i fu ■^"''^'^ ^^^-^ ^^"^ """"^ nnrtion of thPir Fprlfral taxes which 

would otherwise be u?ed for militarv exntndi tures. 

• Autiiorize the Cnmntroller neneral to determine, based on thp nppvious year's 
mlttarv annronnations, what nercentane of a conscientious obie-:tor's Federal 
taxes could he allocated to the '/orld Peace Tax Fund. 

* ''"^^el the Uorld Peace Tax Fund after other trust ftinds with a Dnard of Trustees 
anooTnted hv the President with the advice and consent of the Senate 

♦ Authorize thp TriiStees to nrovide Mori d Peace Tax Fund suonort for: 

1. Research directed tovard d^velnoina and evalu.^tinq nor-nilitarv and nonvio- 
lent solutions to international conflict; 
?, nisarmanent efforts; 

3. International exchannes for neaceful numnses ; 

4. Innrovement of international health, education and welfare; 

5. Procjrans for nrovidinq -nfomation to the nuhlic ahout these activities 
Prohibit use of the '/orld Peaco Tax Fund as a neans of reducinn renular aPnro- 

nn-itions for nonni 1 i tarv numoses. 

Inadequacies of the Infernal Revenue Code nf 1Q54 

The Internal Revenue Code does not nrotect or recmnize tfie First flnendmont 
iil^hts 0. those whose relioion or conscience Prohibits their oartTcipation in war. 
and who hold that we are accountable to r,^d for the use of our financial resources, 
-ose >7ho hold such beliefs are currentW caunht in a dilemna between the dictates 
ot their cnnsciences and the dictates of tHpir oovemnent. 

Today's hinhlv technoloni cal '/ar'an-.- (--or ,dr nore on mcnov and less on armies 
and manowver. Service to the nilitarv is now rendered nnn? throunh our nnnies 
than through the service of our bndies, 

Suoporters of the Bi 1 1 

H.R. 4897, the l/nrld Peace Tax Fund Dill, is backed hv menhers and mi nis ters 
of Church of the Brethren, '^nnonites, and Friends (Ouaker^), and sor^ rnenber^ of 
?Jn^^nn"^ ' 0 roups . The total nenbership of the three churches confined is 
b4n,nf)n m the U.S. An infnmal noil i; • cates that ahout 57% nf this church 
FX?rtiership wo.;^d use this tax channelina if it were law. 

I'-^t inates nf ^lav nanv other taxpayers would use this nrovision are difficult. 
A survey taken at the tirve of t-io Calley sentence in 1^71 ^ound OS of those sur- 
veyed thought a soldier was not iustified in kiUinn an e-m/ in .^r, and this 
mqht indicate the nercent whn wnuld elect to use the r.onscientinus ohiector tax 
'irovi ,n. A .4.. ,jse bv taxnavers would mean ahout Sfan,n58,Ono in the 'iorld 
■ eace tax Fund Trust, a 10.', ^';p would mean ^^,501,^50,000. There would be a cnr- 
resnondinn suhtraction ^mr n-neral Ffideral revenue funds. These if subtracted 

fron the n^itarv hudopt .-ui.' 'w,n„ a srall nart o^ needed econonies and would 
^e a real hoo'-.t to noare nroiects. 

PrPcerJents 

"inisters and r^en^ers nf rolinims which ho.-' r -..isciencinus tcrunie^ anainst 
in-.ijr.ince have heen exennted fron n-i^r-^t of social -ecu--:r.^. n.,rMrularTv th- 
-V' h , 

:xonntions of enuivalents for nilitia service were qranted to those with 
conscientious scrunU-, several states durinn thn r.-irh/ nineteenth centur/ 

•nijivalent nav^Tont^ nerm^ttod cnns ci "nti nus nhn-ccors in the rivil "ar "ere 
-u^. intn sno:Ml <^unds «ar-nart':!d ^nr hunani t.ari an relief. l?/r)/7r. 
National Couhcil for a 21 1 1 Florida Avenue. N. W. 

WORLD PEACE TAX FUND Washington. D. C. 20008 

(202) 483-3;52 
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Pmc« StcttOn 



MCC 




Hay 20, 1976 



Dlrtcgpn Senate Ofl.ce Building 
Roora A 320 

United States Senate 
Washington. 0. Ct 20510 



Enclosed, we arc Bubmlttlng a » tatamcnt for the hearing record 
on bin S, 1976, the George Washington Peoc' Acadeaiy Act, 

The attached statement Is submitted by Mennonlte Central Connalttee - 
Peace Section via our Waahlngton Office. The MCC Peace Section 
lo headquartered at Mcnr^nlte Central Committee, 21 South 12th 
Street, Akron, PA 175 

Our staCeneot was written by William Keeney, Director of Experi- 
ential Learning, Bett"l College, North Newton, KS 67117. You 
vlXl note that an at xhmcnt to this statemt^nt has been submitted 
on behalf of Bethel CuUege, a Mennonlte liberal arts college 
with a peace studies progran. 

Further lnqulri<:3 »ay be directed to our Washington Office. 
Sincerely, ^ 



Delton Franz, Director 
Mennonlte Central Committee 
Peace Section Waishington Office 

DF/Jk 

cc: William Keeney, Bethel College 
Ted Koontz, MCC, Akron, PA 
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STATEMENT TO SENATE EDUCATION SUBCC^Wim. 



RE: S. 1Q76 - GEORGE WASHINGTON PEACE c^..- ' ff ACT 



MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEE - PEACE i^ECTIOfJ 



The .tennonlte Central Coomlttee Peace Section rep'CKvr.co connf it.»t''iiclfl9 In 
several different ftennonlte and Brethren In Christ ch'jrrh gruups. T.\l Is on record 
In Its meeting of March 23, 1976 In Washington, D. C, - oKowj; 

"Moved that Peace Section (U.S.) endorse the establishment of the Georgr 
Washington Peace Academy; that this endorsement be communicated no the 
proper persons; that our constituents be Informed of this legislation 
and be encouraged to supporc It. (Consensus) 

"Moved that staff be Instructed to express our deep concern about the 
autonomy of the Peace Academy when hearln?:'^ are held on S. 1976 and rhat 
we recodsend the appointment of represer eg cf the traditional peace 
forces in the United States to the boarc u trustees. (Carried)" 

Thu» we would like to urge the passage of S. 1976 and the establishment of a 
Peace Academy aa described in the proposed Act. 

tlennonltes have- always had an interest in peacemaking. The majority of our 
membership haa consia ttntly refu^'ed to participate in war because of Christian 
convictions about respect for all persons and the primacy of love, even for the 
enemy. 

In recent years the flennonite colleges have had a c^c^wing inteiest in prepar- 
ing for more positive approaches to peacemaking. Mennonite colleger have always 
Included teachings of peacemaking aa a serloua concern. More recently several hove 
btgun offering programs which prepare persons for peacemaking careers at various 
levels, from the interpersonal to the intemationsl. 

The Mennnnlte collegt'i are members of the Consortium on Peace Research, Educa- 
llon and Deveiorxuent (COP .D). This crganization includes about 100 agencies and 
institutions active in t;^e field. It reflects a growir^ Interest ond awareness of 
Che posslbilltlea for peacemaking. 

Throvsh COPRED anJ our CAm studies of peacemaking we know of the serious re- 
search and p.rcpfiracion about peace and conflict. We are now better able to under- 
stand tlic* factors that make for peace and the conditions under which conflict may 
be deai.t vflth in other w/^ys than reiort to violence. We are of the firm conviction 
Kh r nvtoh nore couxd, and therefore should, be done to work at peacemaking. 

lurther believe chat a major effort should be made by the United States 
^ veTTvnr-il to 'Support the education for and research about peacemaking. The pro- 
pou^r Peace Academy could make a significant contribution to the efforts at progress 
adreac^ underway. 

) It would supplement the present non-govemrr;ental efforts and could 
supply Itiaderiuhlp at points where federal resources can enable iconic 
programs to progress where private funding is not available or is 
^o.?dequatc. 
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page 2 — ScaCemcnc on Peace A»;.'.'.:v'^iy 

2) It would H' w ■ " .0 cr.t^ »-'Oi-Ld t cjimni cornt araonp Ancrlcans to 
peace and J 

3) Ic should rcL rovldlng other means for dca.Ung vlth confixct 
and thus restii' u6a reliance upon a huge and cogtly Military force. 

4) A raodcb -nve. tn peacemaking relative to the huge Inveatmento 
In the "H- I. Id be productive In many areas other than juiJt the 
IntemafL ^ 

We would ha/t . concern about the nature of the Peace Academy. 

1) We would urge that the Peace Academy be kept as free as possible from 
direct illtlcal Interference In the educational and research prograns. 
If the n;a:<lmum benefit Is to be realized from the program, researchers 
and students should be free to explore a wide range of posslblll tlea , 
even If they do not at the moment accord with official United States 
policy 33 represented by the Executive offices or the Congress. 

The Bwudy of many alternatives and the examination of the conditions 
which make for peace aay not always have positive support for reasons 
of narrow self-interest bat they mav be 'needed to help the world toward 
peaceful conditions. 

2) Ue would recommend that the Board of Trustees Include representatives 
from the traditional peace organizations. Including sorae of those who 
are members of COPRED. 

3) We would consider It Inport/mt to have a significant research dlnemlon 
to the Peace Academy. Any educational Institution sho; M be constantly 
exploring new arias of truth If It Is to remain vital ■ iJd creative In 
'^acting ttie needs of the future. 

i*) We\611eve the provision for a limited number of International students 
would be healthy and hope that dome persons not necessarily sympathetic 
to U.S. alms and Ideals might be Included to provide perspective and to 
help test the validity of the pre -ram. 

In conclusion, we would urge passage of the George Washington Peace Academy Act 
and the funding of the program. We would encourage speedy action ca ct-r up sudi an 
academy and to Insure Its freedom to engage In the best teaching an J research about 
peacenaklng. Such a program will not resolve all conflicts and Is ajt an Inxnedlate 
solution to world problems. Nevertheless, a Peace Acadrmy could make a significant 
and Important contribution, not only to the United States but to the world. 

-William Keeney, Fonner Chairman 
Mennon^.tG Central Committee Peace Section 



Hay 20. 1976 
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STATEMEWT TO SENATE EDUCATION SIFB COMMITTEE 



RE: S. 1976 - GEORGE WASHINGTOtI PEACE ACADEMY ACT 



Bechcl College, North Newton, Kana-i.i 



We 33 a group of administrators, stu<)ents and faculty menbera at Bethel 
College, North .Neuton, Kansas, support the stntensent oubmltted by Mennonl te Cen- 
tral Committee on behalf of S, 1976 - the George Washington Peace Academy Act. 

As members of a college which Is seeking to make peace ar.d conflict resolu" 
Clon Its c:,>ntral theme we feel that p governmental effort would provide additional 
resources ::o programs such as ours. Ue have a growing number of graduates In 
peace CXid service careers as v/ell as an Increase In majors wonting to pursue 
research anc .graduate education in the field. 

Many agencies are giving highest priority to research and eJucation for 
peace, belicvins such activity to be a matter of survival for human life on the 
plonet. Organizations such as the Consortlim on Peace Research, Education and 
Development (COPRED) and the International Peace Research Association (IPRA) are 
see'f ing to coordinate non-governinontal efforts, T!ie passage of the George Wash- 
ington Peace Academy Act and the establishment of such an institution coul ^ add 
£T (t?Til f Irnnr ly to the t'»fforcs being rande. 



May 20, 1976 




Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies 
Program in International Affairs 




Coping with 
Interdependence 



A Commission Report 
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I. The Commission 

The National Commission cn Coping with Interdepend- 
ence was created in December 1974 to consider the 
implications for Americans of what Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger has called "the accelerating momentum of 
our interdependence." It originated in a suggestion by 
John Richardson. Jr.. Assistant Secretary of State for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. The members were 
assembled by invitation from Robert 0. Anderson Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the Aspen Institute for 
Humanistic Studies. A list of the members appears at the 
end of this Report. 

The task of the Commission was described by Mr 
Anderson this way "to assess the capacity of Americans 
to cope with interdependfvnce. and con.siv ' • :it might be 
clone to enhance that caoaciiy." 

The Commission has hald three meelings. commis- 
sioned some staff work, and published five papers' We 
ay.eed that our work should take no more than a year and 
the Commission snould then self-destruct. 
M. A Question of Attitude 

The Comm/:jsion sougt.t to answer for itself four questions- 
; In vie A' J r.'T T^w-ng interdependence with other 
nations (of which tne energy criSfS is only one example) 
v^hat ad/ustments in American life styles ana workdays 
seem to be indicated, and on what time scales? 

2 What do recent public opinion polls tell us about the 
readiness of Americans for the pro/ecte'' kind^ of 
cr.inges? Are "the people" ahead of their leaders m 
willingness ' ndfust their life and work r:n reasons of 
inte vitionril interdependence? 

3 lowhat Gxte. I do our existing institutions perceive the 
predicament, analyze its implications for individual and 
group behavior, and act in accordance with that analysis'^ 

4 What new attitudes and arrangements may be 
required to enhance the capacity of Americans to cope 
with interdependence? 

So what have we lea, , . about Americans coping with 
into jependence? h wr.n 

We have learned, first of all. that for Americans inter- 
dependenc ^s now a condition they must deal with them- 
selves, not a theory about other peooles' problems We 
have learned that interdependence is not something to be 
for or againsl. but a fact to be lived with now and reckoned 
With in the future. 

People in most countnes know by instinc^ about th^ir 
international interdependencies. because they are so 
obviously dependent on others for food, raw materials 
technology and markets - and because their communi- 
cations systems are flooded with words and images from 
O'jtsiae their br.^oers. Until recently, it was quite different 
tc Americans V\/e somehow didn't need to worry about 



' list of papers published prepared for, and provided 
iL the commission appears ai .he end of this Report. 



interdepend'->nce because it was mostly a one-way street: 
others needed our food, our computers, our technological 
and organizational skills. ;^uf aid. our weapons, our 
protection, ou^ 'Advanced education, and (we thought) our 
rnovies and i. .ision programs. We seemed to need from 
others only a le w of their key law materials, their specialty 
imports, their reasonably peaceable behavior and ~ 
M.Kdest to come by — their love. 

The oil embargo brought us up short, as we focused 
on the fact thar the imported part of the oil we use had 
risen from 15% in 1960 to nearly 40%'in 1974. A sudden 
world food Shortage made it clear that the North American 
r;ranar\ -nore and more the central reserve for a global 
market, becond thoughts on non-fuel minerals bore in on 
agencies and industrial corporations toalter their practices 
in the same directions What stockholders, consumers. 
neighDors and voters expect in the way of environmental 
caution has changed dramatically over the last decade. 

But the most irnportanf -hanges will be modifications m 
attitudes which, in the moure of our pluralism. mus( first 
take place in the reasoning consciences of millions of 
individuals. The most important adjustment of ail will be to 
blur, then erese. the psychic frontier between ■ domestic 
affairs" and "internat;on-^l affairs." 

III. The Blurring of "Domestic** and 'International** 

Wherever we ' ave looked at the capacity to cope with 
interdependence — m the business community, the labor 
movement, the "Third Sector" or non-nrofit field, the 
communications media, the educational system. ' and 
government — the mam obstacles to coping seem to arise 
from the pervasive assumption that the line between 
"domestic" and "internanonat" is still a useful and relevant 
tool in making institutional policy. 

In the business world, there are tv;o mam wry.s for 
executives to react to the increasing ■■internationalre;^s ' of 
their environment. One is to try to insulate themselves 
from international competition or interruptions m inter- 
national supply. This can be done to some degree; most of 
the techniques involve bringing your own national govern- 
ment into the enterprise to ward off or assume some of the 
risk. The other way to react is to go multinational. The most 
enterprising of our business corporations, including near!/ 
all very large corporations, have become "muitinaiional *. 
Something over a fifth of all international trade is now the 
internal transactions of multinational ent^. ^sos They 
seem to be able to solve many problems of co- .; ,icai!un. 
ac^^ .jnta^ iity, and staffing which the public intergovern- 
T)f.: al organizations still find baffling. But the'^'^nulti- 
•lationals" have also sho.vn p. talent for making both f^ost 
and home governmen:^, -rrvcus, and sometimes cetting 
into senous conflict wil^ 'L'bhc pc ' cie:: 

This problem ;s currently being ;acki^ : through national 
regulation of the mdividunl arms and leys of multination.a, 
corporations; the resulting confus n of purposes and 
policies leaves both the regulators and the regulated in a 
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sur of extreme frustration The answer must lie in some 
forf, of regulatory structure u -it can mat' h the reach of 
global enterprise and enhance the pred lability of the 
business environment for corporations anU governments 
alike But the first step m making sense is for ail concerned 
to stop thinking of U S -based multinational corporations 
as essentially American, and start wc ng seriously on an 
international approach to me international problems — and 
opportunities - to which this new form of business gives 
rise. 

In Amenca-^ agncuHure what farmers produce must now 
be regarded a^, the centerpiece of a world food system and 
the biggest and most flexible ' urce of wor j food reserves. 
But most farmers still beneve that surpluses are bacJ. 
because Ihey depress prices; for one hundred years mos* 
agricultural legislation and the administration of tht 
Department of Agriculture have reflected a similar fear. 
Coping with interdependence rrieans coming to think of 
food surpluses not as a burden but as a bonanza — and 
adjusting our subsidy ano support arrangemeriis to match 
the new attitude. 

The American labor movement, which leap-frogged 
management m the 1930s >// organizing to bargain 
industry-wide on a national basis, now has been by- passed 
in turn by the growing multinationalizar'on of management. 
The dilemnia is a cr ?l one: there is every reason for 
workers of the world lu unite, but it is hard to find common 
ground among the genuine trade unions of some of the 
democratic industrial nations, the politically oriented 
(often communist) unions in otf-ors. and the "company 
votons" m the totalitariai states. A paper written for the 
Aspen Institute by an AFL-CIO staff analyst said it in one 
-'^ ntence "In ;; ie interdependence that is imposed upon us 
o labor movements internationally, it becomes ever more 
difficult to avoid compromise with forces tliat seek to 
undermine the denrtO'jratic proc* sses wherever they might 
oe." The continuing Cold War on the international labor 
front has now resulted m a U.S. threat to withdraw from the 
intc 'lational Labor Organization 

Fifteen international trade union secretariats do what 
they con by exchany;ng information. The International 
Metalworkers Federation is most f^^-^quently mentioned as 
►.'ffeclive; it brings together worke: representatives from 
the steel and steel fabricating industry, including the 
automotive industry. But trade secretariats are not multi- 
national unions, and are no match for a flexible international 
^•ir-H ss So the AFL-CIO — 110 organizations, l-^.b 
million workers — falls back on a vigorous defense of 
national sovereignty and the charge that internationalism 
in business arrangements depnves American workers of 
w.-^rk they ought to be bein^; paid to do. But this attempt to 
r"--;ntain a clear distinction between "domestic" and 
^rnational" makes it impossible to develop a multi^ 
national form of collective barcaining 

In the field of non-profit enteip- ?s, it is equally apparent 
ihat a too-clear distinction be»>vcen "domestic" and "inter- 
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national ' is getting m the way By and large, the direction 
ot non-profit spending has been a counter-trend to "the 
accelerating momentum of our interdependence" II 
coping with interdependence is a new frontier for our 
American pluralism, much of the non-profit sector is not 
performing what should always be its unique function: the 
pluralistic support of innovation in area' ■ which government 
ancj Ihe profit sector do not feel wholly ff^e to explore. With 
thp Third Sector " itself in a state oi oudgetary siege 
these days, it is hard doctrine that foundations and private 
colleges and voluntary organizations shoui!:^ tccuj more of 
their effort on international in:erdependc-.ncc and even 
find ways to "go multinational" in their own ijrc Tams ana 
their jwn governing structures — b: ■'; oi 'hem have 
begun to do, But the fate of our American pi . rahsni may 
well depend on whether ^he non-profit sec(or "hunkers 
down" in inward looking activities or r^-aches out to create 
a multinational Third Sector." 

in education, it is hard!y surprising that ' :hool children 
^ire not ie: / rnng 'o by- pass (he dist'nrtion between 
■ liomestic" .? la internationar when most their parents 
and teachers are still carrying that too-c'uar distinction 
around as intellectual hand luggage. In looking for a peg 
on which :o hang education for global perspectives, our 
school systei7is across th^^ country might do well to use the 
Declaration of Interdepenuence concept which has been 
creatively put forward as a contribution to Bicentennial 
cerebration by the World Affairs Council of Philadelphia. 

There are very great obstacles, structural and psycho- 
logical. 10 the spreading of global pc" ^pectives in elemen- 
tary and secondary education; glob,:i pers* ectives hav-; 
heavy going in university education tc j But it is clear a'^^d 
basiC that if the capacity of Americans to cope wiin the 
future depends on blurring and eventually erasing the 
distinction between domestic" and "international," then 
this creative ambiguity had best be taught in the earliest 
years of formal education. Some of the lessons already 
reduced to cliches — that all men are brothers, that we are 
sisters under the skin — are a go^ -l start. But we are ready 
now to learn the harder, mull, ^ultural lesson that all 
brothers are different, for learning the value of difference 
IS the beginning of tolerance, in international in local 
affairs. 

The du: iity :;f that thick line between "domestic" and 
'inteinatior,.; is parily due to the fact that Americans get 
their news and ooinion? ' vay Both the print and 
'Electronic media try to . i''- national news direct 
from abroad; what they g^: n drama and immed- 

iacy they lose m making it rnuit uiificult ror the reader or 
listener to rela; the "foreign" news to its American 
impacts. News m< gazines divide the news budget too 
clearly between home and abroad; but because thei. 
publishers are themseK- multinationals, they do not 
squeeze the international news budget as unmercifully as 
do most newspaper Jitors and radio and TV newscasters. 
In the World-Wide flow of information, the wire services are 
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the most internationalist — because they must collect and 
edit the news to meet the comprehension, interest, and 
needs of a multinational audience, But il is also true that 
most international news flows on an east-west, not a 
north-south, axis — which, for example, makes it doubly 
hard for the communications retailers to tell the full story 
of (he global fairness revolution and the drive for a new 
international economic order. 

The way our federal government handles i ternational 
communications reinforces the gulf between home and 
abroad. Most Washington's international information 
and cultural pre ^^ms are still focused on influencing 
foreigners so as to enhance our national "image". And yet 
the critical factor in the management of interdepe ndence 
may ni be so much the state of mind of others as it is ol. 
own state of mind A recent report by a policy committee 
chaired by Frynk Stanton has recommended a con- 
structive rearrangement of information and cl: 
functions; but the Stanton Report, thoug:: endorse 
(he Tvlurphy Commission last summer, is still languishing 
without action by either the Administration or Congress. 

The United Stales governmenl, which should be the 
nation's teacher about interdependence, is unambiguously 
divided between "domestic" anJ "foreign" affair-^ It is 
a curioLis anachronism that almost the only perGOn in the 
executive branch of our federal government who is formally 
responsible for coordinating domestic and toreign policies 
IS the President of the United States himself: nearly every- 
body jlse IS hireJ work on "domestic" or on "foreign" 
(or "national security") affairs. Even the White House 
structure reflects this obsolescent dichc omy: the body thai 
has to handle many of the interdependence issues, and 
most of the important ones, is still called the "Domestic 
Council". 

IV. A Basic CSiange of Attitude 

In all these fields, then, the key obstacle to making sense 
in an interdependent world is to manage our affairs — and 
induce others to mri^ jge their affairs — on the assumption 
that all "domestic" policy has international effects, and 
all "intL^ national" developments have domestic effects. 

To rethink this fading distinction between "domestic" 
and ' :erna(ional", so that our planjs and our actions niafch 
its at ..Iguity in the real world, is certainly a staggering 
assignment. But it is. we believe, central to our future 
for Americans to act, each in his or her Ovvn context, as 
thOL^.; we really ..ere citizens of the world as Vveii as 
residents of our favorite part of it, 

This basic change of at! jde will not come in the first 
instance from executive edicts or legislative enactments. It 
will come from a review of the implications o; mto!- 
dependence by each o- the major institutions wh:ch help 
Cj ,'ern our pluralistic polity — by corporations a .d their 
associations, by organized labor, by farm organizations, 
by foundations and non-profit enterprise, by school 
systems, colleges and universities, and educational 
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.issoc'iations Dy nL'wspapcrs niaga/mMS, l.he C'loctromc 
f'i(h!i,i rind jOurnr-ihsfT) assof ;/:jlions. af)d by govf Mifrient:-, 
.'TUi^in 'ImI .ru; slcitu as well as feiieral 

[Jufiriy th.' vcar our Cornfnission has been fiu>eling and 
working a r)ufnb(.v of iniliali ves hav rr. i\k> '^ :n stir 
^iise' r-;sion ol ,vhat ArTiericari ifV:,ii;ut'i.;'i' (n^gi,: : .> d'Mny 
.'pe more effor-.tivoly with pres»!f * 'v.- tu ore inler- 
riLiiiundi laio' ■[u^fMU^ncD (The reciMj tfj( f-. n,,. o: a new 
uri)afii/ation lo pfo.... lor Global Pee. ■••'•Mve-:-; Educa- 
tion is one exafiiplo ) Members of the >. vssion, and 
tMo Asf)en Institute for Humanistic Studies which has 
s^'rved as its staff, are more than ruu help thos*? in 
vaeh fitHd who take such initialiv(} 

.)up of citi/ens con presc nbo in dolail [he actions 
each American organization shotr:: takt.* to copt) effectively 
wiin interdepen-^.'nc O,/ so; is too thoroughly 
f)luralistir fur tna; VVnat we ha\- done -^stead, is t:j 
s...;gt»st an attitude -- already present 'n some '.;ev.;fee in 
some ;nst)te!ons. out yei to emerge in oth-^rs Our central 
thefTiL' il; as cio as the Declaration of Independence - that 
everything Aniencafis oo should be mi/asured by us etf^- -t 
C'O the rtghts and outies of ■ all fVlen. ' becaus^^ Amenc.ti-- 
net.'d to be St;i: conscious citizens of the won : 

Each AfTier^f.cin institution minhi :jst.^fu!!y cre;ite its own 
lador-rnaoe checklist for the i' .erdependenc.> era. from 
su^h gener.i, '..:gtngs as these 

• We uan express our orcani.'ationb r^jrpose: iri world 
terms as our Foundind Hathers did ^'oe years ago. 

• V/r can bring non-Amtjrtcans into our future planning 

• We can place the leadership of any overseas operations 
m the hands of local non-Arnencan! lust as soon as they 
can take it on 

• We can make sure our house organs and other public- 
a^ons are carrying news and opinion abo. nternational 
developments that affect our organization, purposes 

• We can focus on American interdependence in some 
of our year-round local activities, and in part of our 
annual conference or management meeting. 

• We can ask ourselves, tronn day to day and month to 
rnontn. Are we onmg as much as we can to reflect the 
fact of growinc interdependence in our own plans'^ 

• We can encour\: ir activities, educat-onal and 
cultural, which seek to bfoaden American understar: i.na 
of other oeoples, their heritages, histories and 
nspirations 

0 ambitious to sup^-wse that leadership ;nsti;.,[ions 
if'.oiving millions of Amc-ncans can modify their ways of 
ihin^-i'v.; \o take interdependence .rito accoun* their 
year-io-yea- pUnnmg and their day-to-day dec.sions^^ 
Of course It isn't The new sensitivity of Americans to 
environmental impact, the wide acceptance of family 
planning, the changing status of women, th^ growing 
'^■cognltlon of consumers rights, and the changing 
artit'rir 's towaro ,var thai turned off the .jonflicf m Vietnam — 
aii these rapid and fundamental changes n American 
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attitudes have come about ma decade or two. As American 
opinion moves in these new directions, it is apparent that 
our "leadership institutions ' have mostly been following, 
not leading the people at large We Americans can certainly 
ad)ust our attitudes on interdependence even faster — if 
today s and tomorrow s leaders help to point the way. 



ANNEX A 

Members oi the National Comtnission on 
Coping with Interdependence 

nobert O. Anderson, Chairman of !he Board, Aspen Insiilute 

tor Humanistic Studies - Chairman 
'Daniel J. Boorstin, The Librarian of Congress 
Lester R. Brown, President. WorldWatch 
'Zbigniew BrzezinsKi, Director. Research institute or Inter- 
national Change Columbia University 
Leo Cherne, Executive Director The Research Institute of 
America 

Harlan Cleveland, Director, Program m International Affairs. 

Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies 
'Ossie Davis, North American Zonal Committee for the World 

Festival of Negro Arts 
"Karl W. Deutsch, Stanfield Professor of International Peace, 

Harvard University 
John Joyce Giliigan, former Governor of Ohio, Woodrow 

Wilson International Center for Scholars 
Sydney Gruson, Executive Vice Presic'ent. The New York 

Times 

'Hartford Gunn, President, Public Broadcasting Service 
'Edward K. Hamilton, President. Gnffen, Hagen-Kroeger, inc 
Paul R. Hanna, Lee Jacks Professor of Education, Emeritus 

and Director of SIDEC, Emeritus. Stanford University 
Louis Harris, President, Louis Harris & Associates, inc 
Frederick Heldring, President, Philadelphia National Bank 
Father Theodore M. Hesburgh, President. Notre Dame 

University 

Lee Hills, Publisher, Miami Herald and Detroit Free Press 
'Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, Vice President and General 

Counsel. \BM Corporation 
Sol M. Linowitz, Senior Partner. Couder: Brothers 
*Clare Boothe Luce, author, former Congresswoman anc^ 

Ambassador to Italy 
Leonard H. Marks, Chairman, United States Advisory 
Commission on International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

•John J. McCloy, Milbank. Tweed, Haaiey & f^cCioy 
Lyie M. Nelson, Cpairnian. Department of Communication. 

Stanford University 
Esther Peterson, Consumer Adviser. Giant Food Company 
Lucian W. Pye, Professor. Department of Political Science. 

f^assachusetts Institute of Technology 
Stephen Rhinesmith, President. American Field Service, inc 
William W. Scranton, former Governor of Pennsylvania 
'Frank Stanton, President. American Red Cross 
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Raymond Vernon, Professor of Iniernational Business 

Managernonl, Graduate School of Business Administration. 

Harvard University 
Glenn E. Watts, Pres;don; Communications Workers of 

America and Vice Prf75i..*er,:. AFL-CiO 
William Watts. President, Potomac Associates. Inc 
Charles W. Yost, Chcjrrnan of !ne ooar.J. i\ationa! Comtnit'ee 

on US-China Relations, The Brookin^js Institution 



ANNEX B 

Published Papers Prepared for the National Commission 
on Coping with Interdependence 

Michael W. Moynlhan, "Attitudes of Americans on Coping 
.Vith Interdependence Findings of Opinion ResfjarchOrgan- 
ijaiions. ■ Interdependence Series No t . Aspen Institute for 
Humanistic Studies. Program m International Affairs 
Princeton. N J PuDlished m May 1975. 

Abraham M. Sirkin, ' Livmg with Interdependence' The 
Decades Ahead m America, ' Interdependence Series No 2. 
Aspen Institute for Hi;manist;c Studies. Program m Inter- 
national Affairs. Princeton, NJ Published m August 1975 

Ward Morehouse, A New Civic Literacy American Education 
and GioPal Interaependence." interdependence Series 
No 3. Aspen institute for Humanistic Studies, P'-ogram in 
iriternationai Affairs, Princeton. NJ Published m October 
1975 

Ralph L. Ketcham, "From Independence to interdepend- 
ence.' Interdependence Series No 4. Aspen Institute for 
Humanistic Studies. Program in International Affairs, 
Princeton, NJ Published m November 1975. 

Adam Yarmolinsky, ■Organizing for interdependence: The 
Rule of Government." Interdependence Series No. 5. Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies. Program in International 
Affairs. PuDliShed in February 1976 

Draft Papers Prepared as Part of the Work Program for the 
National Comrr.ijsion on Coping with Interdependence 

Erwin Canham, "News and Interdependence," draft April 
1975 

Harald B. Malmgren, "Interdependence ana Business 
Enterprise." Ap' ,,' 1 975 

Antonte Knoppers, 'Interdependence and the International 
Corporation. May 1975 

AFL-CIO stf*ff paper, ' ■Interdependence' and labor." 
^/ay 1975. 

B.J. W!dick, "A Critique of Labor's Policies, " June 1975 

Samuel P. Hayes, "Changing the American Life Style, " 
Apnl 1975 

Other Papers Distributed to Members of the National 
Commission on Coping with Interdependence 

John Richardson, "Burlding the Foundations for Cooperation 
n an Interdependent World.' a staff paper of the State 
Department's Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 
November 15. 1974 
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Harlan Cleveland, "Inierdependence and ihe Lillle League." 
December 1. 1974, 

John E. RIelly, editor. "American Public Opinion and U.S. 
Foreign Policy 1975." published by ihe Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations. February 1975. 

I Harlan Cleveland, "The Management of Multilateralism." 
a paper prepared for the Commission on the Organization of 
the Government for the Conduct of Foreign Policy, 
February 3. 1975 

John and Magda McMale, "Human Requirements. Supply 
Levels and Outer Bounds: A Framework for Thinking about 
Ihe Planetary Bargain." a Policy Paper of the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies. Program in International 
Affairs. May 197S, 

■ The Planetary Bargain. Prop'.sals for a New International 
Economic Order to Meet hiuman Needs." Report of an 
International Workshop convened m Aspen. Colorado 
July 7-August 1 . 1975. A Policy Paper of the Aspen Institute 
for Humanistic Sludies. Program in International Ati:„s 
Princeton. N J . September 1975. 

Harlan Cleveland, 'Our Coming Foreign-Policy Crisis." 
an article in Saturaay Review, September 6, 1975. 



Additional copies of this report can be obtained from 
the Aspen Instilute for Humanistic Studies Program in 
International Affairs 

Rosedale Road (Summer Address) 

PO. 3ox 2820 P.O Box 219 

Pr:ncelon, N J 08540 Aspen. Colo. 8l6l1 
Tel (609) 921-1141 Tel; (303) 925-6410 
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Mrs. Harru't K. Shcpjnlson 

Merrill Home 710 

210 iUist /■jj'r/iw Slri'i'i 

rail:: Chirr h, I'in^inu 22 04 6 5 32-5026 

11 M«y, 1976 

TocosHinn on S, 1^76, nt h-^'nrlnps bnTorf the Conr.itteo or L'ibur .rd hjblic 
'•.'«lfirf», Pill to *»5t.nbHph th» '^pcrf^M \.ns^inrt.cn H'»acf« /ic^id#»ny Ir Lhf U.S. 



V^o P"*»H«; :i FPMr<» Ac''«'«'^v? Diir Fi'«5' •■••nts, ^nd thfl United St^tRS Con-TPSS, 
c*»rbn t-D , .IS nuch rnrvon'*; Vlptr.in. our r'ort recent of w.^rs, 5f»rv^s -^s -^n 
ox^-^t^l**, r T'otw tbp fnlTowinp- fr-m Kobwrt Shorr ill's rnvlew of KKIKNLLY KIKK, 
a book h" J.D, -r'.vn: 

.1? o :j»'rvod in tho Vip':r.Tr; -i irT 

Of f.h*^ dr^if iMihlp sons of rrM.i'iMrs of ConiT^-ss, 
onlv 1^6 went, to Viotnir. find c<ilv eii^ht S iw .inv ccmbat, 
On*» of Ihf Hi^'ht, ws wownd*»d ; non*> s killpd, Vicft 
Fr**.s i'i»in t Aj/n^w's son Sfrvad v.hpr« i;ut c.ine home O.K. 
Vic« Pr-^sidnrt humphr*»y onrr«» c.Tll<»d lh*» yi<»tnnn .vnr "our 
(T'^'^r. .Kiv^ntui'H," hut none of his dr*ft-;iMH sons '»ms in 
it, rrpsirlfnt Kenr«xi'/, who pdfr^d us into t,h'^ W!-r, h-ii no 
rir-'ift^hlM I l(ir*»n , Fr^^siup' t Johnson, who hp^rtiXv 
.ir>slrpd t,h- I Am*>rica*5 soldiers brinp; hor.n a cconskin 
for th» V'H» h-Td no .sons to ^i\ip to his countrvVs 
sprvl^p, for c!id Frpsidcnt Nixon, who on-'iG rsuspd th.r, the 
Vi'^tr; .'.Tr "n-'V hnvp hnen our finpst hour," 

30 I 5;t -.'rtpt In v-R n^-nb^rs of this cor-rittp^ cod»y, considprip^*; l9'/6, a bill 
to .'SVifinh thf* C-^orsr.r .vTSf Int^ton t'e-icp ;»cade'y in the United Jt.-j'.os, th;it if 
t^'is bii: ho(7on«s l-'w offini.Tl S'- inft-ip , our Inrd^rs in yf*nc** ^r.d w-r, should 
bp trnntfd th» first scbnl-^rsM ps. I hftlievn it wns Gpnpr.il Fllspnhowi^r ^>,ho s.^id 
••tb#» r*-'^»'l« of vh" •.■orl'^ Vint Cfino nu b th-t on** d-f 'hfir l<=ari*»rii './ill hn '/e 
to f^ivp i^ to tben." 

Tho tirr... r.-'j is r,'- rt.i Ctrl'- ^-Iv ». fpopr i« f p for ^n«-icn to i-ond"r nr .suf-f» q bill fls 
t^is, !'r~ 'ho rr-^s j-'orti' l c- r-im r.ovrr. ov. snnft of our c indid-* '.ps -.rf si^nd- 
ipsr ton Ttj-h ^-^-n** qpfj «rprpy nni-blini^ about AT»riCH*s r»lnfr, or rot h-inp, th*:* 
■fo. 1 most ri:'-,orfnl n-'M'-n in thr> world. whf»n wr hTv.r* /ipsppa Is of d^A th snffiolfint 
to Mo'-' ^h** '^'>r^r tn birs, "offers ivly" or "d^^f ^ns i v^l.v" . Loes it rs-tter which? 

l*'^ ro^. spp" v*» h.T"- nh*» tiTTP to dpb->tp this biU» ^rdif it p-.ssps, b'dld the 
buildipas. cbnor,^ ly.a. s ', tn, t"f> tf>arf *>rs, t.hn CJirrMd^. t.ps, »tc. ictupllv, t,orpr»s3 
his h-.d m-ipv c^ rcns to opt for Uf»-oe, no*, wr - il co':ld rot h^ve votod sUcizPr- 
ir.c snw<; f^r onr nost, r*=cp"t rillT-ipv .->d"*^pturp in v'iotpn-^, for instsp-e; it 
•|:iph- not h-sv" n';rrnptod prpsi lprt Ford in Yis "show of force" of the lUv;^(?i;nz 
irdr. Tt, It r>it pir'^irkv tn t?kp suob lorv nmv rni-rd to.nrei p?ace, a 

bit thnM'h f;.,n SfPK to j a doirjr snriplhin^^, no:. h;<vinK t}.f^ courflf** to I'ucp. 
»h«- rs'-c^-^loL^l"--} royolutn. t.h'if has to mr" i! wp -pp tj ch.-r.'e trasiiticn^l 
f> inkini? ^y-our r. 
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Mrs. Ilarrit't K. Slu'pjril.ion 
McrriH Houic 710 
210 li.ist I'uirfitx Street 
I'Jls Church. l'ir\^itiiu 220^lh 



Crl 

hv 'i 



this snid. how*>vpr, I sntport Hiil ii WV^. If this is T.hn onlv unv Conrrnss 

to h^.v«> a vnc^M-r", Lhf- vooit.ir,n of rf>a(;»>, t^pn so . -^ it. Acrcordinp; to 
np. " the original r.Mnivir ol 'to h'-\o n vocr.tinn* is • tn Le nddrps'swj 

Liirp.'" Junr contimips: "Obevinp rhf innf».r c^ll of his vocatirrp 

Jpsws ri;lflU«d th« Mflssianic mission not so r.ucl, for his own n»ti:;n ni^'for'the 
w^-rlo Unr.ir. vorld . ond pointpd oiii to huriAinity thfl nld truth th-t wh-pp I nrce 
rulps rh«rM Is ni lov«. .,nrl ,h«pp I.ovh pnirns fopc^ iK-^^.s nol count, fhp rplipion 
of lovn ti-o -rtnct )SvcroToiMC2l ccur.t»!.--pTrt to thn Koman UHVil,>woPship 

of i<>v«>r,*' • 



' -"y'-I.niM-'M- 0" 



C rl tlunf , 
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There is no way to peace... peace is the way 



Senator Claiborne Pell 

Chairman, Subccrrmi ttee on Education 

United States Senate 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Pe 1 1 : 

I understand that '^-i Subcommittee is holdigg hearings on 
Dill S 3976 on May I3t)», regarding the proposed National 
Peace Academy. 

I am writing to express my support of this bill and hope 
that many people will participate in the hearings. 

It is a great step forward that such a bill can be 
introduced, and 1 trust it will receive favorable action 'n the 
Senate . 



3 Harbor Hi 1 1 Drive 
Huntington, New York 117*43 



May 10, 1976 




_S incer e 1 y yours , 



(Mrs. Morris t. Karpen) 



Irk 
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San Francisco State University 



1400 HOUOWAY AVINOI • UN flWNCISCO. CAllFOINU 



DLf'AHTMlNl 0»- l''.Jt I .-L.AL SOtNCL 



February 18, 1976 



Honorable Claiborne Pell 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Education 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

United States Senate 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Seaatar Pell; 

May I contribute the following obaervatlord for the record of your 
hearings on S. 1976 to establish the George Wa jhlngton peace Academy, 
r support the educational concept enthusiastically and offer an explan- 
ation of my enthusiasm In the hope that this may make some contribution 
to your co:iimlttee ' s deliberations. 

The proposal for a Peace Academy seems to follow a longstanding 
educational tradition exemplified by the National War College and similar 
service schools. That tradition has recognized that there are some career 
and areas of public service skills that require a degree of Intensive and 
specialised training not readily provided in the Nation's universities or 
similar Institutions. Yet, u Is clearly in the national Interest to 
discover, develop, and nurture the talents needed by particular public 
and related enterprises. Thuf, the various service schools created and 
funded by the Congress render an Intellectual and training function that 
la necessary, distinctive, and distinguished. The proposed peace Academy 
win surely fu this mold In a field In which there has been an explosion 
of knowledge, social technology, and opportunities for applied skills. 
I see the Academy filling a growing need for an educational center that 
can teach about the theoretical and the long-term in the International 
conflict field, y.t do so within the context of current and practical 
policy making. 

I suggest that Che George Washington Peace Academy be located wltMn 
the central area of the District of Columbia, preferably near the Capitol 
and the Library of Congress. Such a location would serve both symbolic 
and practical objectives. Symbolically, a centrally located Academy would 
offer evidence of the dedication of this Government, and particularly the 
Congress, to the furtherance of non-vlolcnt strategies of change In world 
affairs and relations omong peoples. Certain other nations have. In the 
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past) endeavored co capcure Che "peace" concept by Incorporating It Into 
the titles of programs and agancles. It behcioves the United States, the 
hoae of the worlu'j zr^t thoughtful and active peace novementa, to also 
embrace the concept, but In a luann^r that has real substance of the kind 
Inherent In the Peace Academy proposal. 

The practical uses of a Peace Academy In a central Washington location 
are likely to be numerous. Host of these vlM relate to Che type of In- 
structional programs that, I hope, may evolve. It Is a familiar handicap 
of professional employment in the federal Government that the pressures 
of daily crises make It Impossible for public servants to pause to reflect, 
plan, or examine the long-term Implications of their dally activity. For 
most harried and hard-working bureaucrats, tte "long-run" Is tomorrow 
morning. In order to counter such dally pressures, keep public servants 
abreast of contemporary k>.<owledge In their respective special fields, and 
offer opportunities for reflection and plarnlng, a number of advanced ac- 
ademic programs have emerged for the Feder/tl service, e.g., the Brookings 
Institution Executive Programs, the Federal Executive Institute in 
Charlottesville, theoforementloned servlc* schools, and some programs at 
the numerous universities In the Washln^tfr ari>a. The physical dlatance 
between those who practice public policy and .hc^e who teach and theorize 
about It la. In all these cases, sufficiently proximate to make advanced 
educational experiences In the Washington area feasible for professional 
seniors as veil as novices. 

S. 1976 proposes to bring students from all parts of the United States 
and from foreign nations. Hr e again the Academy's location In the District 
of Columbia i& likely to be a critical part of the educational process for 
such students. Such exposure to the breadth and depth of governmental op** 
eratlons in • constitutional democracy is likely to afford a profoundly 
significant extra-curricular education for the fortunate students of the 
Academy. 

There can also be important currlcolum impllcatlonB, for It is in 
Washington that a wide range of Federal agencies carry on programs per- 
tinent to the study of peaceful relations among nations. Ready accesa to 
the concerns and materials of such agencies can be an Invigorating in* 
fluence upon the Academy's instructional programs. 

I envision these programs as quickly developing a distinctive format 
of their own. A good mix of In-oervlca trainees and Inexperienced college 
graduates is likely to make Che seminar and the study group a prevalent 
and effective form of classroom organization* I anticipate that simulation 
will become Important in the applied and problem-solving aspects of Inatruc- 
tlon. If located In Washington, the Academy should devote substantial at- 
tention to policy workshops as a technique for bringing together highly di- 
versified views and approaches to .urrent problems. Field work and intern- 
ship experiences will surely become a significant feature. 
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In sun, I am urging a location for the Peace Academy and a cur- 
riculum that would otresa the Intimate and creative connection between 
the practitioners and the leameri. For the practitioners, the Academy 
can alford an opportunity to atop and think. For the learner, an applied 
orientation would present « complex real world In which peace policy la 
an urgent neceaslty for the national Intereat and the national security. 

At the heart of an educational enterprise la the curriculum designed 
by Ita faculty and pursued by tta student*. A curriculum Is to an educa- 
tional enterprise what a budget is »^o ■ public agczicy, that fs, a program 
of activities which, in the last analysis, constitutes the central 
er of the organization. It Is for thla reason that I suggest that your 
Subcoamlttee'a hearings take a unique form b- sponsoring a special Peace 
Academy Curriculum Conference attended by abu. t 30-50 representatives 
dravm from the numerous probable constituencies of a Peace Academy; 
relevant leaders in the Congress and the Executive Branch; representatives 
of public policy making groups attentive to peace policy Issues; academ- 
icians with professional Involvement in peace research and transnational 
organization; officers of International agencies, etc. In some ways this 
could be a "consumers' conference" In that those Involved with the practlca 
as well as the academic problems of peace can address themselves to the 
Issues of "product design" relevant to the training of Peace Academy 
students . 

It Is my earnest hope that your hearings will confirm the need for 
a distinctive and practical educational enterprise such as the Peace 
Academy can potentially be. You have my very best w/shes for a successful 
Inquiry. 




Respectfully yours. 



Rlalrlh M. Goldman 
Professor 
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BLo^raphlcn I Note: Rn U^h M. GoId:nnn 



I*ro£L«GHc>r, Department of Political Science, San Fiancinco 
State UniveraJty (I%2 to prencnt). Formerly: Director of Institute 
for Re^«!nrch on International Behavior (l9oA-l967), Associate Dean 
for Faculty Rcoearch (1965-1967), lolltical Science Dopai ritu»nL iil.ninurtn 
(1971-1974), San Francf::^^ State University. Rosonrclj A:isocI.Tte, 
Brookinrn Ir.^L tcut ion, Waahitigton, D.C. (1951-1Q56). 

Has taught at Michigan State University (1957-1961), 
University of Chic.iKO (1961-1962), University of Californi.-: at 
Berkeley (1963), Stanford University (1966). 

lli.D. in Political Science, University of Chicago, 1951. 

Author: BliHiW lORiNL PflRS ITiCriVIiS ON AMERIG\L rOLITICS (1973), 
a textbook in American Politics; CONTKMPORARY PliRSITiCT IVES ON POLITICS 
(1?72), an introductory textbook in polUical behavior; Tllli DENOCR/M'IC 
PAHTY IN AMERICAN POLITICS (1966). Co-author or co-editor: THE 
POLITICS OF NATlOr;\L PARTY CONVEiVflONS (I960); rRIi:SIDE:n:L\L NOMINATING 
POLITICS IN 1952 (5 vols., 1954). 

Author of more than 30 articles in scholarly Journaln, 
encyclopedias, and collected works. Established fields h.7ve been 
American aatlonal politics, especially party and electoral bc!i^vior. 
Currently enp.a;^ed in research on International conflict, particularly 
at the UnitoJ iiitlons, arms control processes, and world party 
movement tJ . 

Married. Born: May 14, 1920. Wife is elementary school 
tetTcher and art historian. Son and daughter are teen-aj5ers attending 
col lege. 
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./I'.ifii'f/ui.^i ,1 ci i( wirhciLt cndanQCXina riw ^LL\\.'i\.'ai and <hc n-VtC- 

o»-<#!j .'li the Tlwicictc. the chan^ci thaf nvcc: fc fating ^ibcat in 

Y>.;<-f s:i^tcn. ffitiif be bxoti^hr abi^ut pcttcejiat.;. And ai tjcu avft biae, ^-o bi' 

(^•n' at K.'iit Sfjfi! lev /ua<t' a piihjxam in pcaci.'-^ut duitujc. {P-.cfiiHii c;it'('(;icc/) , 
n-..' ;vn:'rii' f,^ f/u! r'i".a^ivn u r^i pn.N/iiCO "/uimwc cIkuujc iiQcr.f^" idij v'u!w r^a* 
nTn J .:s o:fj tJof-Vr^ifiTf c.'fmwit.f{/, ic/ic* havi an LuidciJ^tatuUiuj t'/j f/u- dijnam- 
<;-i CM.ayc f/t^f t.i t«f»7gi.if<:tv, iw/ idia /miv f/ic pcuonaC potency fi- 6c 

<Ci\(" - <'*vMt, »:af t(?«.i''. iL'oi^d. Oiai <i imaf^ pxr^{^.1,^m. ObviousCtj, the 
p-.Cij'^r.m f*u' u'rcpt.'it!^ nnftc*:iU pi-jtCL- ttcac/cjnt/ uvuf rf' 6c much mcic extensive 
M:d o!?c;:iti'L', 8ut f,\cn out cxpaUcncc. fhc 'a^t f,ivc th'aii, u'c can hatf 
tiuit fhc:ic ii a n^wi i^nd tcid€i>pn\^d intcicJ,t pc.ic'c uvik cit iMUOia 

Atvti'f.u' t\'\\'/j and rhctt r-.rUnini] ^01 it can 6f ijnpa':(.^'d iucci'iiatU'f.i/, 

Vl'u CU1 rcnm^mixtinn and iuppflf hcCdinci f/io /icaioi.'^i, Ki'cdCCbi 

«V I icrt't' t'c h.dppij f,' foi*t!<(/. Ami »*/k":.- ci ihif/ u«u av. can be of, ni- 
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frotn (he dc,^ erf 



JOHN P. EDDY 



April 24, 1976 



Senator Claiborne Fell 
United States Senate 



JOHN P- EOOY 
2^19 SIMPSON ST. 
EVANSTONt ILL. 
60201 




Washington, D.C. 20500 
Dear Sen?. tor Pell, 

Would you have all memhers of yoTir Committee 
for Senate Bill 1976 present for hearing on 
Thursday, May 13th? I would support the hill for 
the George Washington Peace Academy. 



Professor of Education, Lojrola U, Chicago 
Hunta ji Rights Commissioner of American 

Personnel and Guidance Association 
Ibrmer World President of . International 

Association of Educators for World 

Peace — related to the United Nations 
Vice-President of Society for a World 

Service Itederation 
Vice-President of World Peace Academy 
Ibrmer Chairperson of American Personnel 

and Guidance Peace Commission 
Member of United Nations Association of 

the United States of America 
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Institute For The Study Of National Behavior 



.114 CMQWN View Dnrvt 



ACLXA^<UMtA VlfKilNIA 23314 



Apri] 28, 1976 

Senator Claiborne Pell/ Chairman 

Subcommit tee on FJduca t ion 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Senate Office Building 

Washington, D»C. 

Dear Senator- Pell, 

You will be hearing i;oon from an Ad Hoc Committee 
for the Peace Academy; meanwhile, I want to alert you to 
t-he importance of the ht^arln^s thai you ViCiVc scheduled for 
May 13th. 

To my personal astonislunent , thit; is an idea whose 
time has come; the Ad Hoc Committee has heard from bankers, 
lawyers, physicians, governors; and lots of hou: owives across 
the country offering support. By the end of May we will have 
in hand a liut of about 10,000 persons willing to ring doorbells 
by then a public committee of prominent citizens will have 
been organized and financed to manage ci citizen ' s campaign. 
The fact is tliat this appears an attainable objective to 
many people who have becomo somewhat disaffected by the 
conduct of foreign policy and would like to support alter- 
native approaches. 

However , as I ment ion on the enclosed page from an 
article on this matter, lea^.t.^rs!iip mu r> t come from e legis- 
lative branch. 

Please accept my persor\a 1 apprec iat iori for y ^ur own 
leade" nip — I am certain that it will he widely applauded. 
The -i^-* Corp*"''^^oo will oncoumnf tin* Committee Member.: to 

attend th.e Jiearings, directly and through their const ituent t; ; 
I just want you to know that a significant support is coming 
down the road. 



Sincerely yours 



nryant ^edge. 
President 
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I hclifvc tlt.it rt .i!iiMM *! .in.ilvsli; vll 1 pnw.iJl .tnd tii.it oncu tho ex.inple 
4inU s. nctlon nf .i Pence Acuh-nv is r ;i,iM li-.Iiod there vlU I.' .i v^rcnt outliurst 
i>f i-rr,itlvi' offtTts, nol only li, tlir .•t:.Ki*;v, lait t)i rou>:!iuu t the Ar.crlcan 
Soclc-ty . 

The prlnclp.ll le.tdershlp fir iMr Jc:vc 1 uprt-n l irmsi iu'ri'r;snrl ly come fron 
rJie ).M^f.:» i-.i-"' \ rr.r.-\.. '.'V.t.. >■ n.-v. t ij.t i <in oi tnc is.'itij',ii pn 1 1 1 y .iri'nii hy the 
conplex uf tiirci'S aniiliiSL which I'rt'slilcnL Msmhcnu^r wnrncnl In vnln, U.ts 
pr<uJuctMl .» i;ri'.a 1ii1j.j1.iiuc. In fnri-U:n polUy tlit ri^ Is nn such irl-pnrtltr 
iHvlsluM of rispon'ilMlltlu.s iis ^ nv 1 «; i him-.' I: thr Cf-nr. 1 1 1 ut i on ; the Txccutlvt- 
Uriiiicli h.^^♦ u'=;Ljrprd Lhr lli-).!. Nnf, i:lc.irlv. thi- Cain-, re-;-. stt4 s to rc*lrfr..s th.it 
b.il.incr .iH It ;ihnul«l .inH tn prcvt-nt .in uikIim' . i tutu t r;i r I r.n of povt'r. Ono ch.inne 1 
lor rt'drcss woulri Ic Li-u i-ivrclse <'f 1 rs!. t p In Lbe crratlnn oi the I'e.ice 
Acrtiiotry, cr .i slr.ll.ir i fflcc. Lo provldi- tt^.nJL-r r,inr,c of options to our 
11.11:011 in icniiuctiup. '.t;^ lntorii.itlon.il rul.itlons. The CiiMir.rtsss will h.ive to 
lead, to cxpl.iln to the people tlie need fur ytich .in office, its pntriotlc nature 
and its n0r.1l and practic.1l functlt»n:;. Contires'-. nust Ic.id, the i:xccntlvc can not 
wf profe.sRors i.an only provl<!c «;oi:ic rea'^nnin^., not the IciMeniiiip. Tlie step I 
reconijrcntl is .1 .srr.ill oiil> . very Inexpensive -~ tli^^ ct)'! t nf .1 couple of fl^liCcr 
.lircr.ift - hut the tjon^rrs-; nust l«-,id tin- '^'.ly. There Is no one cIpc, 

About the Amerlc.in people t!\ere not the le.iflL doubt. nre prep.ired 

still, ftfter two bnntlred ycnr^, to "boM the rest of ni.inl lnd, "Tnenles In Wnr, 
tn Teace ^■rlends^' If the Issues are explained. If there Is .1 clear lUrectlon, 
and U'.idcrflhlp frnn' ConK-.resf? , the overwhr Ininy. rajorlty of Americana will Rupport 
rt reace Acadepv. 
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?H"S2?iKrp'""* " S!H SS Mailgram' I 

2125«6Q223 mcm to**! ^Ev voRK NY 100 05-1 1 0600P E3T 



► SEMTpw CLAIBORNE PELL ChAIRmin 
SE^4Te OFFICE ttLDC 
WASHI^GTUN Dc 20510 



DE4P SEnATTB pElL# 

^E I'RGE VOU TO ATTEND ThE Important MEARINC3 ON 3,3, 1976, TME GEORGE 
»»4SMlNGT0N PEACE ACADEMY BILL, BEFORE TH£ SUB-C 0mm j y TEE ON EDUCATION OF 
THE COMMITTEE On LARQP isO PUBLIC «ELFARE, OF KHICm YOU ARE A MEHBER. 
ON "AV 13Th, 

THE LEADE«SHiP MUST CO^' . prom ThE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH, PLt'A3E CONSIDER 

Taking an active role i^j This vital practical, and critically needed 

LEGISLATION, i«E WAVE * LIST OF APPROXIMATELY TEN THOUSAND PERSONS, 
LAi»YERS> E0UC4T0RS, B4NKERS, *»0PKING PEOPLE, homehakERS, WILLING TO 
RING OOCRBELLS TQ HELP SEE This BILL COME TO BE, 



AD^CC CO^HiTTEfe 

NATIONAL PEACE 4C4DEHY BILL 

18100 EST 
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Southwest 
College 



7*00 SOOTH PULASKI HOaO. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS •0M2 *^|A COOI 312 731 iOOO 



May 3, 1976 



Senator Claiborne Pell 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20500 

Dear Senator Pel 1 , 

1 wholeheartedly support the bill to establish 
the George Washington Peace Academy. 

I hope that you will earnestly strive to secure 
passage of this proposal during the hearings sche- 
■ duled for Thursday. May 13th. 



Dr. E -nest B. Jaski 
Prof,.sior-Education & 
Business 

Former Chancellor-U,S,A, 
International Association of 
Educators For World Peace 



Thanks . 




EBJ: Imc 




City 

Colleges of 
Chicago 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 



EDTJCATORS FOR WORLD PEACE 




ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE DES 
EDUCATEURS POUR LA PAIX DU HO. -r* 



P. O. BOX 3282. BLUE SPRINGS STATION 
UUNTSVILLE. ALABAMA 35010. U.S.A. 



CllCunvI OFFICl or THI; MZttUAHl CINIBAL 



CABIKIT DU SICNLTAIRI .IMIMAL 



Oetobwp 20, 1975 



HoMoaU* texrleca Vllllus 
ChalZBfta 

CoMltiM of Labor * PabUo Vtlfax* 
DBlt«d StAtM S«mU 
lMhla8t«a» D.C. 20510 

DMT BaaoxMm tlUlAMOBi 

X BM mmIoaSj^ ut aril«XM Z wxvt* xwoMtly ca %hm Mil Senator Baxtkt 
of yroMPttA to tbo CoosztM la xoUtioa to tho GB0H3B VASZCDGItW 

?XACB ACASWT. 

Z M MtoA tho Qffleo «f Soaater Bartloa to raad thm Mil aad 
to aako aa ovalaatiM «f It. SImo my ccaaiata aro eloar Z fool Z ahoold 
not add aBytklJ^ alao la thla lotior. Eo*oror» Z voiAd bo aoro thaa happy 
to aaovor or unaaiit en tvootlooo yoa «ad a wbog a of tbo Coaalttoo «f Ubor 
and Pdbllo Volfazo aay liko to xaloo. 

PXoMO lot ao tako thla opportaalty to eonezatalato yen for tho 
•xeoUoBt veric yo« aro doing la tho sorrleo of aaaldnd. tfo fo«l proad 
of jonr loadotofalpi 



Slnooroly jcnra. 




Dr. Charloa Horeloea. 

SBCRmBT-cnnEAL* um 

k PROPESaOB CP EtXTCATIOH 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH TO THE 
GP:0RGE WASHINGTON PKACE ACADE.MY 

Charles Mercieca, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education 
and Secretary-General of 
International Association of Educators for V?orld Peace 
KGO of United Nations and Ul^ESCO 

A valuable bill which leads to the establishment of the George 
Washington Peace Academy was introduced recently to the United States 
Congress by Senator Vance Hartke of ]rr.-l*3:na. Its aims and purposes 
were rarefully explained. Historical r^a-i-jns were given to justify 
its e:<Lablishraent . And its structure and policies were ultimately 
o'-.;: '. »:if;d in minute details. A constructive evaluation of this bilX 
could be made if its contents were exOiTiincd in relation to what present 
colleges and universities are doing in (1) their effective use of 
their human potential; (2) their present educational priorities, and 
(3) their eventual promotion of world responsibility among students. 

AIMS AND PURPOSES 

The aims and purposes of the George Washington Peace Academy 
Wf^re summarized by the Indiana Senator in the following points: 

1. To further the understanding of ^he process, state and 
art of peace anong nations and cooperation between people; 

2. To consider the dimensions or peaceful resolution of 
differences among nations; 

3. To train st:udenti= in the process of peaceful resolution of 
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differences; 

A. To inform governr.ent leaders of peaceful iTiothods oz conflict 
resolution,^ 

In accordance with these pointc, individuals will be t.rair.cd in 
the art of negotiation, arbitration, meditation, and conciliation 
through the exploration of methods that could be utili ed faithfully. 
The courses offered will be developed with an art of n<xtural and 
scientific exploration that would be free of any political influence 
of any kind. These trained individuals could then be used for con- 
sultation by the government, interr -LJLojiv^-l organisations, and other 
entities that r.ay be dealing with coni''ict situations. The problems 
we fact at both the national and internr^tional levels could be solved 
peacefully only after we get a clear understanding of their initial 
and contemporary aspects. 

One of the Academy's principal aims and purposes will be to 
establish a philosophy of peace which will enable us to transcend 
artificial boundaries that have generated suspicion, hatred and 
war from time to time. The best methods of approach that would enable 
us to correlate the various disciplines of knowledge will be seriously 
studied. Learning in correlation rath:;r than in isolation, as explained 
in Gestalt psychology, may become the key criterion of the ."Vjademy's 
approach • i its process of teaching and learning,^ 

^cf 1 , Congressional F.ecord , i'roceedings and Debates of the 94th 
Congress ^ First Session, Vo I . 1 2 1 , No. 96, June 18, 1975. 

^cfr, Lewin Kurt, Resolving Social Co nflicts , Karper and Row 
New York, 1948, 
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One of the Academy's greatest contributions will consist of the 
organization of seminars for governmental officials at every level. 
More importantly, every person elcrctod or appointed to a goverrr?>ental 
position will have the unique opportunity of spending some time in the 
Academy to study present conflict situations nationally and inter- 
nationally. This would be only £.\ir to our people who have the 
sacrosant right by natural law to have the kind of governmental leaders 
that would lead rather than mislead the country. The mere election 
or appointment to a governmental post does not guarantiee, in any way 
whatsoever, good leadership in a person that assui?es such a job. 

In presenting the Peace Academy bill to the U,S, Congress, 
Senator Hartke must have realized the ironic position the world has 
found itself throughout the centuries. In scientific efforts the 
world has progressed constantly from time to time to the extent that 
nowadays man can fly fron one c-ntinent co another within a matter 
of hours, not to mention the fact that he went to the moon and came 
back within a matter of days. In sociil relations human being have 
remained totally primitive to the extent that they can wipe their 
oppents out of existence at the spur of the moment without any due 
process of the law. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

For two hundred years the Am^^rican people worked hard to build 
a nation on democratic principles. In spite of numerous diversities 
in ethnic background and c.;1ture, the /vinerican people have managed to 
keep the country together and make it a strong nation. Its motto: 
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E piuribu^ uivrn — • cne fro-J rr.any, rtn^ealy tho country':: di3tinct:ivc 
characteristics , 

That such a Peace Acaderr.y should bear the name of George Washing tea, 
the country's first President, SL^ems to bii very fitting, George 
V>'ashington's dominant ambitior. was to direct the people's and govern-, 
ment's attention exclusively toward peace. In 1783 he made it clear 
that peace should be the cornerstone of the new Nation. Speaking 
o£ this New Nation to as an "Independent Power/' President Washington 
mentioned "the adoption of a proper Peace Establishment," This Peace 
Establishnent, could be, the proposed George Washington Peace Academy 
by Senator Hartke. 

The highly sophisticated times o£ our world nake the wealth 
and power of a country virtually meaningless. The race is now between 
survival or oblivion. If the United States is to survive for another 
200 years, its people must be prepared to take the leadership in pro- 
mulgating peac- and understanding among the peoples of all nations, 
Unesco's preainble needs to be studied seriously: "Since wars begin 
in the minds o£ men, it is in the minds of men that the defences of 
peace must be constructed,- /md this is certainly the ultimate target 
of the proposed George Washington Peace Academy, 

In spite of the difficulties that exist within our country, the 
world at large still looks at our Mation for wisdom, guidance, and 
help. It iitill looks with admiration and relief at our continuous and 
courageous efforts in the quest for peace. Although we have succeeded 
in our p«acefui efforts in many ways both ncttionally and internationally, 
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•the question th'?.t Gtill could be raire--^ is Lhis: "Who knov/s t:-.>- 
multitude of hur.an conflicts thut mi.c;ht have beer, solved a loiuj tiirc 
ago, if the George Washington peace Establishment were in operation 
during the last 100 years?" 

Nowadays, "peace" has become a catchword which is being used by 
people in the various realnsof society to "sell" a philosophy or a 
mode of life. The tenn "Peace" has become increasingly abused to the 
extent that responsible people who mention it are no longer taken 
seriously.^ Hence, the time seems ripe for the George Washington 
Peace Academy, projected by George V/ashington himself 200 years ago, 
to come in to existence by an act of Congress. 

STRUCTURES MiD POLICIES 

The initial structure and policies suggested by Senator Hartke 
could be adopted with some modification and flexibility. The Academy 
v/ill have a Beard of Trustees and an Administration composed of 
persons who should have furnished evidence of high capability and 
great dedication in the service of mankind. Criteria need still to 
be elaborated for the proper selection of persons who may run the 
Academy in order to safeguard the institution from becoming just 
an additional academic entity with a new name as we shall see later. 

The Board of Trustees will be composed of thirty four mergers. 
These will include ex officio the U. S. President, Secretary of K.E.K., 
Chairman of Senate Committee for Foreign Relations, Chairman of House 
of Representative International P.elations, Secretary of State, U.S. 

"^cfr. Walter .Miliis, "Thti Peaco Gnme" A W orld Without War, 
Santa Barbara, Califronl^, 1961, p;-. 1-15. 
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.Ambassador to United Nations, Chairiran of Federal Council of Arts 
and Humanities; four meaibers appointed by the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, four members appointed by Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and eighteen members appointed by the President of 
the United States all of whom must have furnished evidence of experience 
and dedication in international relations, understanding and world 
peace, and the Chancellor who presumably will be the Head of the 
Academy's Administration. If such were the case, this person 
ought not to be on the Board of Trustees for obvious reasons. 

The Administration will be composed of a Chancellor who will 
be appointed by the Board of Trustees by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, Dean of Faculty, Dean of Students, the Registrar, 
Director of Admission, and between ten to twenty senior professors. 
An executive Committee which is meant to assist in the formulation of 
policies will be composed of the Chancellor, the Deans of Faculty 
and Students, four senior professors and four students. 

Although the philosophy of the George Washington Peace Academy 
seems to be quite clear, the policies that will eventually develop are 
still vague, of course, such policies are expected to be developed 
by the members of the Academy's Administration on possible proposals 
presented by the Board of Trustees. One of the possible weaknesses 
in the structure and policies of the George Washington Peace Academy 
may be found in the tempting authoritarian position the Chancellor finds 
himself in. For all practical p: oses he could become like the 
president of the ordinary college and university across the country. 
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.To make things worse, the Chancellor is appointed for six years with 
a possibility of reappointment for another term which would bring 
the amount of years to a rather long period of 12 years. In addition, 
in accordance with Senator Hartke's bill, the Chancellor has the right 
to appoint the Dean of the Faculty, the Dean of Students, the Registrar 
and the Director of Admissions besides the full or part time instructors 
of the entire Academy. Although in theory this prerogative given 
to the Chancellor may seem fine, in practice it has proven to be 
detrimental in institutions of higher learning where academic freedom 
has been substituted in many ways with administrative tyranny that 
suffocates highly qualified potentials,'' 

As indicated earlier, a constructive evaluation of Senator Hartke's 
bill could be better made if its contents wtre examined in relation to 
the way present colleges and universities are being handled. 

UTILIZi;;G HUMAN POTENTIAL 

The George Wa.;hington Peace Academy cannot afford to come into 
existence simply as an "additional" institution of learning along with 
existent ones. We all know that one of the greatest problems tha'- 
faces colleges and universities nowadays lies with the institution's 
administrators themselves. Experience has proven repeatedly that 
just one bad adm.inistrator on campus could easily throw the whole 
institution off balance. The suffocation of human potential that 
exists in many institutions of learning should come to a stop and the 
Peace Academy should be instrumental to this end. 

cfr. J. William Fulbright "The Fatal Arrogance of Power- 
New York Times Magazine, Hay 15, 1966. 
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A careful selection of educational adninistrators is based 
primarily on pure competence. Competence is used to signify "f ore- 
sight** which means a capability to see into the future the realities 
of events and needs as they stem from the chi:r*ging environment of 
the times. Such competence requires experience in dealing with 
people from various walks of life. It is not based on the proven 
fallacious criterion of the so called "previous ad*T.inistrative 
experience." Such competence is usually found in persons who are 
good for independent research which they undergo with dedication and 
financial sacrifice. The sources of their various fields of knowledge 
are generally sought from highly reputed educators from around the 
world most of whom work busily for the promotion of international 
understanding and world peace through school education at UNESCO. 
These worthy educators, carefully selected from all over the world 
because of their depth of insight and keen knowledge of the future, are 
constantly providing the menber countries of the United Nations with 
valuable educational docximents that need to be taken seriously. 
These beneficial documents are also provided to UIIESCO's affiliated 
agencies including the International Association fo Educators for 
World Peace. ^ 

, Since most university officials in the United States not only 
know nothing of these documents but they do not even care to learn 
anything about thnm^ ' 'Jie George V/ashinyton Peac* Academy could 
develop some kind of research in this area to help solve the countries' 

^cfr Charles Mercioca, "What Constitutes Proper Education", 
The International Foundations of L'ducatio n, Library of Congress 
Cotaloge Card No. 74 - 82626, Ilovcmber, l'574, pp. 23-36. 
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. problem of incompetent academic administrators. Possibly the Peace 
Acaden\y could become instrumental in making Congress enact a law 
whereby op'^ would be prohibited from becoming an academic administrator 
in a state colU .fe or university without previous attendance and study 
at the Peace Academy or at least a period of orientation as a regular 
professor , 

PRESENT EDUCATIONAL PRIORITIES 

State legislatures throughout the country are investing millions 
of dollars in state institutions of learning for Liic actual and 
eventual promotion of ignorance and arrogance. Such ignorance and 
arrogance is revealed in the kind of educational priorities set up 
by the various schools. Such priorities make the students study 
simply to fulf-i.ll requirements, graduate and hopefully get a job 
afterwards. 

Norms and regulations are set up by committees which could be 
better described by the world "cliques." The members of these cliques 
are mostly appointed by their ^'superiors" in the administrative 
hierarchy because of evidence they furnished in their capability of 
promoting the status quo . In addition, entire members of the faculty 
are put to work on committees more to "fill up their time" than any- 
thing else. Anything they propose that reveals some kind of innovation 
is ultimately ignored. The most important element in the educational 
priorities of our colleges and universities in general is "to keep in 
business". This explicitly means that the university administrators 
are usually concerned with getting of more and more money primarily to 
fatten their pockets with higher salaries and to provide their buddies 
with jobs. Every kind of priority, if properly studied, is oriented in 
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cono way or another toward making the administrative personnel feel 
comfortable as much as possible. Although in theory the students are 
the focus of attention in a university campus, in practice the 



of deed as the university. It is not secret at all to realize today 

that the students and instructors are employed by the university to 

, 6 

"serve" the administration rather than the other way around. 

Abuses of this kind have gone out of control to such an extent 
that not long ago one conscientious president of a Michigan University 
remarked with awe: "What are the universities doing? The most highly 
and sophisticated crimes are being organized by former students of 
our universities all of whom carry academic degrees in various areas 
of knowledge." Senator Hartke's Peace Academy bill, if enacted by 
Congress, may serve as a stepping stone toward the elimination of 
educational abuses in our institutions of higher learning and the 
re-organization of educational priorities throughout the country. 

WORLD-WIDE RESPONSIBILITY 

Education for world responsibility should become the distinctive 
feature of American schools. To our schools has been assigned the 
difficult task of moulding a future generation of adults that may live 
at peace with each other in security and freedom. This objective 
cannot be achieved unless first we understand the needed philosophy 

^cfr Jacques Darzun, "Where the Educational Nonsense Comes 
From. " Intellectual pigont, October 1971. 



administration 



has assumed the arrogance of declaring itself by word 
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. of the time. Such a philosophy has its rots in the spaco era 
which just began. Hence, it cannot be properly understood unless we 
first understand the characteristics and impact of the new era of 
civilization . 

Recent scientific developments in space exploration made the world 
look smaller and man look bigger. Through satellite devices human 
beings can now see each other from any area of the globe regardless 
of the distance that separates them. People can now circle the earth 
in a matter of hours. All this made local environmental problems a 
matter of international concern. People across the world are 
beginning to realize th'\t the actions of one person will eventually 
affect the actions of the entire population. Consequently, an action 
of even one person cannot be ignored or taken lightly. ^ As one 
astronaut stated from space: "The whole world is just one small 
community." It is a brief statement but it reveals the foundation 
of the needed philosophy in our universities in order to mould 
properly the future society into better times. 

To conclude briefly, the George Washington Peace Academy needs 
to be established as long as the criteria for the selection of its 
administrators will not be similar to those adopted by the 

institutions of higher learning throughout the country. Let us not 
perpetuate a practice that has failed miserably.^ Such a Peace 

^cfr. Erik Erikson, Identit y: Youth and Crisis , W. W. Horton 
and Company, Inc., New York, 1968 . 

°cfr. Jacques Barzun, The Aiaerican Un iversity , Harper and Row 
Publishers, Ueyf York, 1968. 
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Academy cculd serve as a Center where all those who would occupy 
positions of administration in state colleges and universities 
throughout the country must spend a period of intensive training. 
It may also serve as an inspiration to Congress in the enactment 
of future laws which may help clJuuinate present administrative 
abuses that are slowly but surely disintegrating the nation. Last 
but not least, like Senator Harke indicated, all those who study a 
the Academy must sign an agreement of serving for two years in a 
public or private nonprofit agency, or in a national or an inter- 
national organization, or with some useful governmental agency. 
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Chapter I. Introduction 

As of this vxltlnp, there are twenty-nine undergraduate 
institutions of hip.her education in the United States that offer 
either an ciCtidetnic major, concentration or certificate in peace 
studies. In addition, there is an ever increasing nun^ber of 
colleges and universities across the North American and European 
continents that supplement their scholastic curricula with one 
or more semester courses in peace education. 



For those readers who are unfamiliar with this particular 



'icadcmic concern, the authors, through the spectrum of programs 
herein described, hope to give an accurate, up-to-date presen- 
tation of the current direction of the international peace 
studies movement. And for those Individuals who have been 
involved in this area, we hope that this directory will serve 
as a reference manual for their colleagues aspiring to Implement 
Peace Studies programs at their respective institutions. 



Washburn of the Institute for World Order, Paul Wehr of the 
Consortium on Peace Research, Education and Development and 
Alan and Hanna Newcombe of the Canadian Peace Research Institute, 
who made this directory possible through their pntient 
sponsorship . 



We v^ould like to take this opportunity to thank Michael 
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John Demeter 
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Kevin M. Marion 
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Chapter 11. m'rectory of Colleges and UniversUles with 
Peace Studies Programs 



Conrad Grebel College, 
TInlversIty of Waterloo, 
U^aterloo, Ontario. 
Donovan Smucker, Director 

Dept. of Political Science 
York TTnlverslty, 
Keele Street, 
Dovnsvlew, Ontario. 



Department of Peace £f Conflict Research, 
Uppsala University, 
P. 0. Box 278, 
751 05 

Uppsala 1 , Sweden. 

TUf Klminelstrnnd , Director. Telephone (018)~13-5677 



Chair of Peace Studies, 
University of Bradford, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, 
BD7 IDP, 
England . 

Head: Professor Adam Curie. Telephone 3-3466 

Peace and Conflict Research Progranme, 
University of Lancaster, 
Lancaster , England . 

Head: Paul L. Smoker. Telephone 6-5201 (Ext. 4230) 



CANADA 



SWEDEN 



UNITED KINGDOM 
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UNITEH STATES OF AMERICA 
Akron, University of, 
Center for Peace Studies, 
Al-ron , Ohio. 
U.S.A. 44^04. 
V'arren F. Kuehl, Director. 

AlasV.a, University of. 
Peace Arts Conmlttee, 
Charles H. Parr 
College, Alaska. 
U.S.A. 99701 . 

Kcchel College, 

Peace Studies Program, 

Duane Frlesen 

Vorth N'evCon, Kansas. 

U.S.A. 67117. 

Boston College, 

Propran for the Study of Peace and Kar, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. 02167. 

James F. Halpln, S.J. , Director 

California State Unlversicy at rariento 

Peace Studies Center 

Sacramento, California, 

U.S.A. 95819. 

Duane Campbell, Director 

Colgate University, 
Peace Studies Program, 
itamilton, Nev York, U.S..\. 
Alan Geyer, Director. 

Cornell University, 

Program on Peace Studies, 

Center for International Studies, 

Cthaca, N'ev; York, U.S.A. 

George Quester, Director. 
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Dayton, University of, 

Peace Studies Institute, 

Dayton, Ohio, 

U.S.A. ASAOP. 

Uaync V/lodarskl, Ijirector. 

Earlham College, 

Peace and Conflict Studies Proj^ran, 

Richmond , Ind iana , 

U.S.A. A737A. 

Stephen Frick, Coordinator. 

Goshen College, 

Co-major in Peace 

Goshen, Indiana, U.S.A. 

J . Richard Rurkholder , Director . 

Havaii, l!niversity of. 

World Order Proj^ram, 

Department of Political Science, 

Honolulu , Hav;aii , 

U.S.A. 96822. 

Georpe Kent, Director. 

Kent State University, 

Center for Peaceful Chanpe, 

Kent, Ohio, 

U.S.A. 442An. 

Raghbir Rasi, Director. 

Manhattan College, 

Pacein in Terris Institute, 

Bronx, Nev; York, 

U.S.A. 10471. 

Tom Stonier, Director. 

Hankato State College, 
Peace Studies Program, 
^ankato, Minnesota, 
U.S.A. 56001. 
John Fosier, Coordinator. 
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Manchester College , 

Peace Studies Institute, 

North Manchester, Indiana, U.S.A. 

Allen Deeter, Director. 

Massachusetts, Ilnlverslty of. 
Global Survival Studies, 
Amherst, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. 01002. 
Stephen Guild, Director. 

Monmouth Collef.e, 

Center for Peace Studies, 

Vest Long Branch, N'ew Jersey, l).f\A. 

Samuel S. Kim, Director. 

Notre Dame, Univei:ilty of. 
Program for the- S,.udy and Practice 

of Non-Violent Resolution of Human Conf licit 
Notre Dame, Indiana, 
I-.S.A. 46556. 
Basil O'Leary, Director. 

North Carolina* University of» 

Curriculum in Peace, Var, and Defense, 

Chapel Hlll» North Carolina, 

n.S.A. 7.7SU. 

S, R. Williamson, Director. 

Plttsburj^» University of, 

Coa-nlttee on Conflict Resolution and Peace Studies, 

Dep.-^.rtment of Sociology, 

Pltcsburnt Pennsylvania, 

I^S.A. 15213. 

Jerome Laullcht, Director. 

.St. Joseph's Collef^e, 

Propr^'m for the Study of Peact: and Humc.n Devr^lopmen 
City Lane at 5iLh Stieet., 
Philadelphia, Pennsvlvania , 
U.S.A. 19131 . 

^ev. Eclward J. Krady, S.J., Director. 
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St, Louis University, 

Institute for the Study of Peace, 

336 Champlin Hall, 

St, Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. 

James McGinnis, Executive Secretary. 

Syracuse University, 
Nonviolence Studies Program, 
Syracuse, New York, 
U.S.A. 13210. 
Neil Katz, Director. 

School for International Training, 
World Issues Propram, 
Ro om 15, 

Brattleboro, Vermont, 
U.S.A. n5301. 

Union Collrige, 

Paace and World Order Studies Program, 
Deparment of Political Science, 
Schenectady, New York, U.S.A. 
Norman WalbeV aivci Dee Wemetce 

Washington, University of. 
Conflict Studiei; Progran, 
268 Condon Hall , 
Seattle, Washington, 
U.S.A. 98105. 

Roy L. Prcsterman, Chalrr?.an. 

William Paterson College of New Jersey, 

Peace Science Program 

300 Pompton Rocd , 

Wayne, New Jersey, 

U.S.A. 07A7n. 

James D. Baines, Director. 

Wisconsin, University of, at Madison, 
Center for Conflict Resolution, 
^20 North I.-\ke Street, 
!'adison, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. 53706. 

Jim Struve, Director. ^ 
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Wi??con9in, University of. at Stevens Point, 

Peace Studies Prop,rain, 

.Stevens Point, Kiscoiisln, 

U.S.A. 5^-.^l. 

Joseph Harris, Chairmar. . 
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CANADA 

Conrad Crebel Colle^>e» 
University of V.'aCerloo, 
Waterloo, Ontario, 

One of tr..' functions of the colleges on the University 
of V.'aterioc c^npus is to innovate acaccnically . The colleges can 
plan and teach courses that are not easily fitted into the 
departnental structure of the university. It is this feature 
of the Collej;e role on the canpus that has led to Conrad 
Grehel's interest in working at developing peace studies and 
research, at the Ur^.lversity of Waterloo. Conrad Grehel's 
Director of Peace Studies is Dr. Donovan Sn^ucker. 

WTiile the collef;c and university do not offer a degree 
or certificate in peace studies, the student interested in 
peace studies mav take any of the following courses. The 
first two courses should be considered as core courses. 

ARTS 

Nonviolence and Political Reality 
An Introduction to Peace Research Results* 
Issues in Mass Comiunication 
Dissent 

HISTOR Y 

267G Canadian Minorities I 

n Courses are offered by Conrad Grebel College, 

*Arts 271/272 vas given last year as Political Science 

200A at York Hniversitv (vi^e infra) together with Political 

Science 300A and Political Science 423, 
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^^'^'/aAec Radical Reforroaclon I, II 

'^^ ^°^5^Porary History: War ar.d Revolution in the 

lu^^ Century 
•^^^G The Micjdle East Conflict 

jj^^^^^ational Cooperation on Environmental 
Problesig 

SOCIOLOGY 

Political Sociology 

Social Conflict and Modernization 
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York University, 

Dept. of rolltical Science, 

Keele Street, 

Dov.'nsview, Ontario . 

Political Science is a seminar course for fourth 

year and graduate students in peace research results. The 
course ineets for two hours each week for two semesters and each 
week a student presents a review of a Peace Research Review 
supplement inp this in his/her hour long presentation with any 
supplementary information which the student wishes to add. The 
topic of the Peviev is then discussed by all students in the 
second hour. Since each Review is a monograph on one topic and 
is about forty thousand vTords in length it serves as a good 
introduction to a stated topic. Students are marked for their 
prescntatlonCs) , their participation in all discussions and for 
their written work. 

Written work for undergraduates is either twelve 
abstracts (suggested choice) per month from a journ .1 of their 
own choosing (which are published in Peace Research Abstracts 
Jcurnal) or a long (twenty to forty thousand words) essay on a 
topic of their choice. Graduate students are advised to choose 
the essay. Students choosing an essay are expected to conduct a 
search on their topic through Peace Research Abstracts Journal 
ar. at least one other abstracting journal and are expected to 
rear* the original publication if it is very relevant to their 
topic. Essays graded as A or A+ may be considered for publica- 
ti'^n as a Peace Research Review. 
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Colleges and universities encerin^^ the peace studies 
field vould find this course offers them quick access to the 
field of peace research. Although this course has been given 
at Vorl' for two years it will not he given after the spring 
of 1974 for budgetary reasons. 
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Deparcmenc of Peace and Confllcc Research, 
TIppsala Universicy, 
P.O. Kox 278, 
751 05, 

TIppsala 1 , ?veden. 
Tel. OlR/135677 

Head: T'lf Hirnnel strand , T>'reccor. 

The Derarcnienc of Peace and Confllcc Research began In 
19^6, as a series of scnlnars, open co che public, in which 
papers frcn; various insticucions at che Universinv vere 
discussed, and in which guesc sneakers presenced problems from 
wichin che area of peace research. 

In 1969, che Peace Research Seminar was given scanding 
as an independent deparcment vichln cho universlcy. A board 
was escaMished, whose menbers were decermined by chs: univer- 
sicv conscicuency and bv che plenarv meecin^ of che departmenc ' s 
researchers . 

Durin- che school year 1971-72, che deparcnenc developed 
basic courses in peace research for inclusion in che curricula 
for che sub.leccs of hiscory, policical science, and sociology. 

There are ac chis cime a cocal of seven areas in which 
v^ork is under way: of chese , some are scill being handled by 
Individual researchers: che more developed projeccs, however, 
have now become group ef fores. 

(a) The Struc^ture of the International Suotem 

Tn che work of che deparcmenc, research on incerna- 
tXonal economic and social scruccurep is cencral . Above all, 
wlchin che copic ''The Scruccure of che InC2rnacinnal Syscem", 
che dependency relacionships becween nacions and classes are 
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studied. Special accencion is paid to the relac ionr>hlps 
between so-called "developed" and "underdeveloped" countries, 
^•l:h the sin of aidinp, the underdeveloped comurles' economic and 
political libera Lion. 

(b) 'yclle-.s o; AmareKt and Lisia:''r,cjncKt 
^r.on^ the research proMems v;hlch have arisen vithin 
this area are the follovinj;: 

— the disarr.anent negotiations in Geneva: an analvsis 
of the discussions (and the political realities behind theni) ; 

— :he relationship between armaaent levels and chanjjes 
in the levels of international tensions; 

— cht: nilitary-industr ial corplex in socialisL countries; 
international nerper and concentration processes in the arma- 
ments industry) . 

(c) Fprns of llon^rdlitarif Striigale 

The depart:7;Gnt emphasizes the study of the foms o- 
struprle bv means of vhich peoples can activelv fl^ht against 
long-standinp. or more transitory oppressions. Subjects for 
interest here are, among other things, struggles for social 
revolution as V7cll as stru?^j>les for more limited alms, struggles 
at^ainst military occupation and other take-overs, strup,ples 
a.eainsc econcr.ic and political Incer^-entions of an imperialistic 
nature, stru^Rles against coups and dictatorships. 

(d) Eey.-.s^ul c;" ''ilir.ai'i/ L^iitu 

The refusal of military .«5ervice has, during the 1960s, 
taken on nev pclicical s if.n 1 f i cance. In investigating this 
topic, the development of refusal in Sweden since the end of 
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the 1950s Is being studied in order co penetrate the picture 
presented by official government statistics. 

(e) :'c:e(i6, Ir.stiTuticns y and Social Cranpe 
niffereia kinds of struggle are expressions of different 

theoretical and ideological fomulaLlons. nf decided interest in 
this connection are those Idea-svstenus V7hich are put forward by 
institutions, organizations, and movements of different sorts: 
political parties, militant organizations, interest organizations 
and business corporations. 

(f) }'eace Research : Arxilyeis and Criticise of its 
Development 

The history of peace research, its institutionalizing, 
and the social base for its v:ork, are investigated. Also, those 
results vhich Peace research has hi»:herto produced are examined. 
Special c;r.phasis must be placed i poTi discovering which values 
the res-^arch proceeds frcn and vhich theories underlie It. 

Aiv -her group of Questions concerns the spread of peace 
research: V^o reads the reports, the periodicals, and the books? 
UTiat image do people h-ive of peace research? Are the results of 
Deace research used, and if so, in what way? 

(g) General Conflict -Theory 

The studies here trv to formulate the conditions under 
vjhich conflicts emerge, the patterns according to which they 
develop, and the various consequences that conflicts have cm 
the contending parties and the encompassing systems. In tho 
foregoing survey of problem fields, three large areas of sLudy 
are represented: (1) structural analyses: studies of the 
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orpnn izaC ional structure of national and Internac iona] syscens; 
(2) int orsc C Icr.al analvsres: scudios of conflicting'! a? veil as 
neacoful interact ion , and especially of the foraif and d\'T.nnZcrT 
0^ strupt^les to char.f:e social siruccures; (.1; ideclopica). 
nr.alvsost studies of cho value-r vsc er.s and i) c ^vjals cf che 
parties CO a conflict. 

'n peneraJ. conflict theory a systenatJc effort is nade. 
to tie rc^'ether Lht-sc three levels; the main purpose is to 
Linderfitar.^* the vay in vhicli different structures provide 
different conflicts, different value-svsteT?iS , and different 
forr^.s of strupele — and how these latter in turn influence the 
history of the structures theriselvos . 



r^*--:r:ino--:t t;^ f:Kr "c^*'!':'.'-?. Research. Vr^^scila 

V^^iveVL^ity, (Uppsala: Tofters Trvckeri Ab Ostervtila, 1972). 
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I'NITEn KINr.nnM 

Chair of Peace Studies 
Knlversltv of Bradford, 
Bradford Yorkshire, 
BP7 

Fn;^land. 
Tel. 23466 

Head: Professoc Adam Curie. 

The obieccivec of che Chair is co advance learning, and 
the application of learning co himan welfare, on che nature of 
peace and che method*, hv vhlch neace can ce developed and extended. 

The objectives descrihed require- the developnient of a 
nu-ber of discinlines, and also the techniques of Interdlscl- 
pHnarv ccnberation In che desipn of actual r.odels for the 
advancement of peace in concrete c ircui-.stances . 

(a) "hilcsophical, ezhical and linauietic studies 
These are necessary in order to describe problems of the 

attainiT^ent of peace in tenns which cross icica.lo^ica I , reiiglous 
and poJicical boundaries, 

(b) Ecar.o',T.ic studiec. 

Such scudles will be both of a general and specific 
nature. The penernl probieins will be those of studying, how comnon 
econon^ic advantages can be obtained in situations in which 
economic Interests are prtna facie in conflict. The sneciflc 
studies will be concerned with applvin^ the nethodolojiy to 
particular case.«5, for example in connection with situations 
likelv CO lead to conflicc between particular regions or between 
particular social and instltuclonal groups. Of parclcular 
importance will be economic studies directed to exploring, che 
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corr.cm interests hetveen developed and dtr/c^i jpinp, cour.rries, ard 
between ccancries on both sides of idecloj^icaj barriers. 

( c ) :::oicl: i ja I S tu dies 

(d) :r eti^ytcsi^ Stus^-Ces 

(e) The- development o' ircevdlscipT ir.ory nrolects 
concerned both v'ith e;<istin^: .onflict sir.uations and , nc^re 
p,t2nerullv , case? v'here, ver If contllct docs not fi::.s!:, neaccfu.l 
cojperation could be .-ir^nrie:*' to corrjr.cn ad/anta^e. 

Post f^radua' » studies could be for cuasi -formal 
Durposes, for exa:..p2e, as a sGmi-;jrof ess icnal preparation for 
chose rhose field of vork r.av lie ir international orj^an ? zat i on? , 
aprropriate eovernnent departr.ents, voluntarv novcnei^ts, or 
eve:-: in :ndustry. It vould also be expected that nostpr aduate 
studies voulc taV:e in short or lone seT»inars of an international 
nature . 

The I'niversicv proposes co have an adv?sorv panel 
c^^-^.sist Inc of eminent scholars in the field cf r2ace or related 
subjects v'hic>. v.*ill aid in the development of rh^ curricula of 
teach in?: and research. 



C\-^K:^ei''K ;'C'V ^ouK-J-iKa o;' a i'Kiveraitu C'fiaii^ of Peace 
SziidieSj Sociecv of Trieuds (YorV.shire: V.'atniouphs Print, March 
1072). 
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Peace and Conflict Research Programe, 

l^niverslcy of Lancascer., 

Lancaster, Fnpland. 

Telephone 6-5201 (Extension A230) 

Vead: Dr. Paul L. Smoke^. 

We understand that an undergraduate progra^e exists at 
this university hut ve have no further information about it. 
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I'niversicy of Al'ror. , 
fencer for Peace Studies, 
AVror. , Ohio, 

Telephone (2\(^) 375-7319 
l.'arren F. Kuehl , Director. 



EsiiaMishsd In 1970 this prc^rrar. offers a Cer'tif':o:^te 



of Pe::ce 5r:*J*'.Vcr afcer cor.pl ecing cvency-cvTo hours of approved 
courses selected rrcn four separate disciplines: economics, 
history, political science and anthropolo?;y . T^'o core courses 
have also heer. introduced, "Peace, Var, and Mankind" and 
"Value Concepts cr. Peace and Uar". 



The Center also acts as a clearinghouse for infomatJon 



on Peace Studies progranis through its publication Iy\terKCLtic-rial 
Pe:zce Szud:es llevsletterj with a circulation of over three 
thousand in every state and several countries. The llevslett f.r* 
focuses on collepiant peace studies proprans «s veil as prograr.s 
in secondary schools. 

It operates a resource center of materials and teaching: 
aids, and ser^/es as a resource agency to neet conir^unitv needs. 

An advisory board of students and iaculty members help 
plan the Center's activities. 
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I'nlversitiy of AlasV.a, 
PeacG Arts, 
rolle^;e, Alaska, 
U.^.A. 9Q7C1. 
Euyer.a E. Rec>d III 

This prop;rr.:?, has been Gscabllshed hv the I'nivcrsity of 
AlasVa as ir^- contrlh ion tovard a r.ore peaceful v:orld. It is 
c'.Gsip.r.ed Co prepare -zur^ents for a pi'of essionr.l Ccireer in 
achlevinc< and naintainin?: peace, v;hile at the same tine affording 
a >'.c-cd J fhoral arcs l ac^Tround to these v:ishinp to pursue ocher 
career?;. The prorra:n is adriinistereci bv a corrmittee c .posed of 
rerresentiar ives f ron all participating^ colle?:GS. 

Ac urerenc students raiorinr in this nrop.ram must 
sr?eciaHzG in one of the follovine area studies: United Stat s, 
Europe, Soviec l^nion or Japan. It is planned to extend the 
proprari to include Latin Ar.erica and the Moslem world. 

The renviirenents for a B.A. .-efiree vith a major in Peace 
Art,s are as follov-st 

(1) r.oir.pJete the general reoulrements for a H.A. degree, 

(2) Cor^.plete the following Core courses (18 credits). 

C'omparat ive Politics 
International Affairs 
Principles of Fconomics 
Political Geography 
diplomatic Historv of the T'.S. 
Peace Ai:c<^ ' Seminar 

C^) Complete the folio- i^^ regional courses (6-22 credits) 

Tvo vears of a f: ''^*>::n lant»,uage (or receive credit 
hv t^/.ar/.r.atiori) 
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One ser.escer course in hiscorv of area in 
v.'hich the lanj^uap.e is spoken. 



Cultural Anthropology 
l-.'orld Echiiof: raphv 
Psycho lop; ical Anthroi^olor.v 
Lanpuaf^e and Culture 
Hccr.or.ic Developnent 
Comparative Economic Systems 
International Piconomlcs 
Kistory of Economic Thought 
Introductory Geoj^ranhv 
t.'orid Economic Geography 
V.'estern Civilization 
Tv.-entieth Century America 
Philosophy of Historv 

Latin American Government and Politics 
One year of related forelf,n langua;:e at 3^0 
level or above 
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Bethel Collepe, 

Peace Studies Prop,ran, 

North Kevjton, fCansas, 

r.S.A. 67117. 

T)uariG Frieser. , ' erector 



Esta'. ' ] shed in the early ;-)art of 1^73, Peace Studies at 



Bethel was a lop:'al step for a Mer.nonite College wich 
historical roots in pacifif^m and peaceful resolution of hunan 
conflict. Peace Studies students here pursue a doutle racer*. 
Aloncsic'.e a more traditional area of study, .students follow a 
six-step Peace Studies curriculun: 



(1) Tv;o introductory couraes — r^*.*? Cai^sas cf h'w.c:^. 
SC'iflicz TheKc.ner.OK of 'reaje (total 8 
credits) 

(2) Lileval Arrs zlock — The contribution of various 
areas of studv that lend to the understanding of 
conflict and peace, (i.e. Bible Studies, 
Relipion Studies, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, 
Social Sciences, Humanir iec , ) (total 11 credits) 

(3) S\r^,rKS>:iy — This phase could vary from four months 
to one year depending on the student^s interest. 
Students have the opportunity to work vJith local 
professionals in the fields of law, politics, 
:;icntal health, conriunitv orp.anizatlons or voluntary 
or^^anizations such as the ^ennonite Central 
Coru-nittee or the V*ar Resisters Lea?»ue, (total 

cred its) 

(^) F-ip'd SiXiievreKce .7er:V-r--The student: would rtiturn 
frcn the intp.rnship and participate in a field 
experience seminar which would seek to interpret 
and evaluate the various activities students were 
Rn^:a^^eri in while away from the campus. 

^-•) Throueh^ut the course of his or her college career, 
^.nd particularly at this stage, che student would 
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he pursuing his ocher choice of nnjor. 
(^) The prorran v:ould end in an adva>7aei- .-v-j^ 

^: ..'-.■j- in vhich che snudent would denor.strace h 
or her ability to apply his other field of studv 
to the issues of Peace. This would involve a 
special project that vould he present c-J to all 
Peace Studies Majors. 
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PosCon Collep.e, 

I'ropran for the StiUfiv of Peace and VJar, 
Chestmic Hill, Ma.'^sachuBeCCR , 

Rev. Jancis F. Hal pin, Director. 

"The -kistOi-i CoUep.e Proprai?. for the Study of Peare and 
VTar is a joint effort bv students and faculty r.o develop a 
rn.^'icnal Jtarnim; center for individuals concerned v.Mth questions 
related to violence and conflict resolution." 

The Boston College pru^ran er.ploys the "cluster" 
r:pnroach. This method f:roups courses vlthin five different 
catapories: Sources and causes of Conflict; Human Rights; 
Perspectives on freedon and responsibilitv; Violence in Society; 
rConv: r.ce; and Conflict Resolution. Kach of these "clusters" 
draws its courses fron the following disciplines: Germanic 
Studies: Historv; Manaser.ient ; Philosophv: Political Science; 
Psvcholopy; Soclolopv: Speech Conr.unication and Theatre; 
Theology; Economics : English: Physics. 

The program offers to enrolled students a de-jree minor 
zn r^esije studies The requirements for the program are: 
minijT.am of fifteen credits involving at least one course from 
each c3uster and a research paper. 

Throughout the academic year, the center sponsors 
facultv collocjuia, a film and lecture series, a variety of 
sviriposia, and an intra-universitv seminar series. Also, the 
proj^ram offers a number of .snecial seminar and weekend 'f^.ich- 
in5i o;-.en to students and facultv deslgn-d to dGve]op a ^^reaier 
awareness of problems related to nonviolent action and conflict 
resolution. 
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California State University at San Francisco, 

Peace Studies Pro;?ran, 

Department of Physics, 

San Francisco, California, 

U.S.A. 9A132. 

Charles Shapiro. 

The Peace Studies Program at C gvi-.v out of a 

University movement to oifer "thematic course groupings". A 
thematic course grouping is a set of courses offered simul- 
taneously by different departments all related to a common 
focus . 

The Peace Studies grouping consists of seven courses 
(three credits each), three of which are designed as "core". 
Students enrolled in the program would be required to cake all 
three of them. The other four are optional electives and will 
accept students not participating in the prograj-., if there is 
room . 

COaS COUF.SES 

Approaches to Peace— International Relations 
Science and U'orld Peace — Physics 
World Peace and Literature—Enfr^lioh 
0ptiorj2l Courses 

The Nation-State World: Project Peace Off-Campus 

field experience — Social Science 
Psychology of War — Psychology 

Broadcast Communication: FocMts on Poace — Broadcast 

Communicat ion 
Librarv Researc'n 
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Colgate Ur. • .^erslty 
Peace Studies Program 
Hamilton, New York, 
U.S.A. 13346. 
Telephone (315) 82A-1000 
Alan Cever, Director. 

Established In 1971, the Peace Studies Program at 
Colgate Is a "transdlscipllnarv" approach to peace-making and 
peace-keeping in International affairs. It offers opportunities 
to develop Interest In both research and action. 

Team-taught courses have been shared by the faculty of 
pclinical science, philosophy, economics, history and geography. 

Two approaches are available to students: 

Mc:;jor in Peace Studies : Seven basic courses and three 
elect Ives . 

1. Problems of Var and -Peace 

2. Problems of V^orld Community 

3. International Ethics 

A. International Politics and American Foreign Policy 

5. International Organization and Law 

6. Politics of Peacemaking in the United States 

7. Senior Project 

ConceKtration in Peace Studies: Any student who wishes 
to add a sound peace studies background to any departmental 
program could enroll in anv of the above courses. 

Llec lives 

Seminar in non-violence and conflict resolution 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Cross-cultural communications and International 
Politics 

T)ie Ralph Bunche House provides residence for thirty-six 
students participating in the Peace Studies program. It 
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contains a library, seminar rooms, film room, dininp facilities, 
and a puesc suite. The house proj^ram includes: student-facult^'- 
conv'ersat Ion, community dialogue and workshops. 

Each year the prop.ram selects a graduating senior to 
serve the followlnj^ year as a full time "peace "Intern". The 
ruSponsiMlit ies include teaching and administration, as veil 
as ser/ir.f. as a resident advisor of the Ralph Bunche house. 
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Cornell l!nlverslCy» 
Program on Peace Studies, 
Center for International Studies, 
tIRIS 199, 

Ithaca, Kev York, U.S.A. 
Telephone (607) 256-6370 
George Ouester, Director. 

EstabllshGd — 1970 



The program sponsors teaching and research on the 



moderation and avoidance of war, and on political, economic, 
technological and social implications of such progress toward 



Progrcjns Include seminars on peace studies and confer- 



ences with outside specialists. 



peace. 
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University of Dayton, 
Peace Studies Institute 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Wayne Wlodarskl, Director. 

The Peace Studies Program at the University of Dayton 

Is centered around three major themes; 

CD Conflict Resolution 

(2) World Development 

(3) Educating for Peace 

Around these concerns the Institute has formalized courses. 
Workshops, and seminars. 

Conflict Reeolution Through the general procedure of 
course offerings this part of the program Is an examination of 
the crisis situation. Tine Is spent on a review of the history 
of certain crisis situations considering dlff erent , points of 
view. The focus Is then placed on possible alternatives In 
resolving the conflict. 

World Development The Institute offers three basic 

courses : 

a. Parameters of Peace 

b. Economics of Developing Nations 

c. Travel/Study to Developing Nations 
Educating for* Peace 

a. Undergraduate Studies (mini-courses, seminars, 
workshops) ' 

Secondary Education Program— Peace Education Task 
Force working to Introduce Peace Education materials 
Into Dayton Catholic Elementary schools 



b. 
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Earlham College, 

Peace and Conflict Studies Program, 

Richmond , Ind lana , 

U.S.A. 47374. 

Stephen Trick, Coordinator. 

The Peace and Conflict Studies program (PACS) offers four 
entry level courses: 

(1) Dominance and Subordination 

(2) Chiliastic and Utopian Societies 

(3) Religious responses to War and Violence 
(A) Violence and Non-Violence 

For those electing to become PACS maJorSj these intro- 
ductory courses are followed by a variety of individually 
chosen courses in the fields of Biology, Economics, History, 
Political Science, Psychology, Religion, and Sociology. Each 
student, working with the coordinator defines a special program 
in consonance with his or her own interests. 

They are currently developing a field component to 
supplement the formal PACS course work. There are also 
possibilities for foreign study and work/study terms. 
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Goshen College, 

Co^ajor in Peace, 

Goshen , Ind lana , 

U.S.A. 46526. 

J. R. Burkholder, Director. 

"Goshen College, with its continuing close relationship 
with the Mcnnonite Church, might well be called a peace college. 
Almost two-thirds of its one thousand two hundred students come 
from the historic peace churches, and thus share a living 
opposition to war and violence, with a consequent commitment 
to service and reconciliation. From this general perspective, 
a peace orientation is presupposed in the overall philosophy and 
curriculum of the College." 

At Goshen, a student may combine Peace Studies vlth any 
recognized academic major to form a co-major, which is then 
designated as Art/Peace. Sociology/Peace, History/Peace, etc. 

In order to qualify for the co-major, the student must 
complete a minimum of twenty-four hours in hie or her rmjor 
field. These twenty-four hours should include the specified 
required courses listed for that Major. The Peace aspect of 
the co-major shall consist of two required core courses: The 
Ethice of Peace and War; and Violence and thnviolenoe: A Social- 
PeyohologiQal Perepeotive. Beyond these core courses the 
student is expected to take a minimum of nine hours of related 
oouroee from an approved, multidisciplinary list. Some related 
courses are: Comparative Revolutions 
Christianity and Marxism 
International Politics 
Sociology of Minorities 

32 
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The co-major also requires a seminar, field experience, 
or other senior advanced study. Usually this will be an 
exercise in applying the methodology of the traditional 
discipline to some peace-oriented question. 
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Unlveralty of Hawaii, 

World Order Program, 

Department of Political Science, 

Honolulu, Hawaii, 

U.S.A. 96822. 

George Kent 

The World Order Program is concerned with the inter- 
connected global problems of war and peace, economic welfare. 
Justice and ecological danger. Going far beyond short-term 
ameliorative adjustments in existing systems, the program is 
directed to the formulation and evaluation of new designs for 
the political, social and economic structure of the future 
world. The World Order Program participants are idealists, 
concerned with the highest human values, and they are practical 



, working toward the concrete realization of those values. 



A number of courses on this theme are offered in each 
academic year. There are regular colloquia and seminars, a 
newsletter, and occasional workshops of interest to those 
concerned with the future world order. The overall program 
maintains close consultation with the Institute for World Order 
and COPRED. 

Members of all sectors of the University, the East-West 
Center, and the Oahu and state-wide communities are involved 
in this venture. Individuals participate in many ways, by 
requesting and reading the World Order Program newsletter, by 
attending the public talks that are offered, by taking courses, 
by helping to arrange for speakers or conferences in a variety 
of formats, by making presentations at colloquia and other 
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tnectings, by offering; courses, and by working with the program's 
general planning group. 

Requests for the Program newsletter, and questions of any 
kind, may be addressed to George Kent at the above address. 
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Kent State University, 

Center for Peaceful Change, 

Kent, Ohio, 

U.S.A. 44242. 

Raghtir S. Basi, Director. 

MAJOR IN PEACEFTTL CHANGE 

The Peaceful Change Major is offered through the center 
for Peaceful Change in cooperation with the College of Arts 
and Sciences. "The curriculum seeks to insure the student an 
opportunity to achieve his or her personal goals while at the 
same time striving for social relevance. Students are prepared 
to fill positions of responsibility in those public and private 
institutions and organizations which function to increase the 
effectiveness of societal systems through nonviolent change." 

The major is formulated around *<'hght core requiremente 

which all Peaceful Change Majors tjust cake. These courses 

account for thirty to forty-six of t\ie seventy-tvo credit hour? 

In the major. The following is a list of the Core requirements: 

Anatomy of Peaceful Change 
Theories of Change 
Concepts of Nonviolence 
Strategies of Change 
Nonviolent Tactics of Change 
Field Study 
Independent Study 
Seminar in Peaceful Change 

In addition to the core course requirements, the student 
and advisor select twenty-six to forty-six credit hours of 
major elective courses, offered by other departments of the 
University. A student may focus on a level of change (individual- 
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interpersonal-socletal-v'orld) and cross integrative areas 
(technological advancenent-race relations-economic development- 
conflict resolution-social .lustice-others) in choosing'major 
elective courses. Or, he or she mli;ht focus on an integrative 
area and cross several levels of change. The courses included 
have been carefully screened with regard to their relevance to 
particular levels of change and integrative areas of study. The 
student and counselor may want to choose to substitute certain 
courses that appear to have greater relevance to the particular 
goals . 

Complementing classroom study, the student Is expected 
to become involved, through the field study program, in practical 
learning experiences sue! as working with co-curricular 
activities, community projects, political proq^esses, national 
social action groups, and projects in international development. 

Beyond the major, the student must satisfy the general 
reauirements of the College of Arts and Sciences. The total 
credit hours needed for graduation are one hundred ninety-two. 
Upon completion of the program, the student receives B./l. with 
a najor in Peaceful Change, 
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Manchester College, 
Peace Studies Institute 
North Manchester, Indiana, 
U.S.A. 46962. 
Telephone (219) 982-2141. 
Allen Deeter, Director. 

Established In 19^8 by Gladys Mulr, this pioneering 
program offers a B.A* in Peace Studies. ''Bringing together the 
expert knowledge and experience of special guests and faculty, 
Peace Studies related the findings of political science, history, 
ethics, religion, sociology, psychology, economics, and phllo- 
sop^:ies underlying various civilizations to mankind's problems 
of order and justice In the 20th century." Emphasis Is placed 
on questions of value and historical perspectives as veil as 
technical aspects of cultural analysis, political theory and 
practice, non-violence, social psychological factors underlying 
strife. 

Curriculwr. in Conflict Resolution An Incerdlvlslonal 
major consists of six basic courses staffed by an interdis- 
ciplinary team of faculty members. The basic courses include! 

International Politics 

International Law and Organization 

Conflict Resolution: Interpersonal and Intergroup 

The Analysis of War and Peace 

Philosophy of Civilization 

Religions and War 

Peace Issues 

Peace and the Non-Western World 
In addition to six of these basic courses, a concentration 
within a ctiicain area (normally five additional courses), and a 
language requirement complete the major. A second major is 
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encouraged. The five electlves can be selected from a number of 
disciplines . 

■ Practical experience and internship Peace Studies 
majors are encouraged to take advantage of practical work 
opportunities during the suTnmer in overseas or service agency 
experiences. It has often been possible to arrange independent 
study credits in connection with volunteer service international 
v.^rk camps, or work with a church or public social service 
agency. 

Peace Studies Institute College-wide conferences 
featuring visiting speakers, debates on issues of public policy 
are planned through the Institute, all of which are open to the 
public. The Institute sponsors occasional evening and summer 
classes on war and peace problems for area teachers, and 
publishes the Bulletin of the Peace Studies Institute^ a 
biannual Journal. 
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Manhattan College, 
Pacem in Terris Institute, 
Bronx, New York, 
U.S.A. 10471. 
Telephone (212) 548-UCO 
Tom Stonier, Director. 

The Pacen In Terris InbCiture was eslabllshed In I96f 
to '*brlng Into the formal curriculum of Manhattan Coll^^:^,'? and 
other educational Institutions courses relating to the probl^^c 
of war and peace". 

Beginning In the fall of 1971 a formal undergraduate. 
major in Peace Studies was offered. Students In this ma lor 
would be required to complet--: seven courses fron those listed 
below. Also required would be a peace sPudies seminar (s{^ 
credits) and a peace studies field seminar (three credits)* 
(A total of thirty credits) 

The Institute sponsors workshops, sympoala, and 
convocations on Peace Studies and peace education. 

Core Courses 

Is^orld Economic Geo^^raphy 
International Relations 
International Organiztion 
Anatomy of Peace 
^Tar— 3000B.C. - 1713A.D. 
The Art of War since 1713 
The Cold War and After 
Philosophy of Var and Peace 
Psychology of Social Problems 
Religious Dimensions of Peace 
Nonviolent Revolution 
Social Problems 

Minorities in American Society 
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War and Violence In World History 

The Biology of Human Behavior 

War and Violence In Western Literature 
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Mankato State College, 
Peace Studies Program, 
Mankato, Minnesota, 
U.S.A. 56001. 
Telephone (507) 389-2025 

John B. Foster, Director. (Dept. of English) 

The objective of the Peace Studies Program at Mankato 
Is to "make the participants aware of the multl-dimenslonal 
complexity of peace; to sharpen their ability to detect and 
analyze societal factors contributing to violence and war; and 
to give the students some competence In techniques of conflict 
resolution" . 

Currently the school Is offering a minor in Peace 

Studies In either the B.A. or B.S. programs. A total of 

twenty-four credit hours Is required for a Peace Studies Minor. 

Tvelve of these must consist of Peace Studies Core Courses: 

Conflict Resolution among Individuals 
Conflict Resolution among Ilatlons 
Conflict Resolution among Cultures 

The other twelve credits may be selected from forty approved 

courses offered by the departments of: Bloloj^y; Economics; 

English; Geography; History; Journalism; Philosophy; Political 

Science; Psychology; and Sociology. There Is no particular 

dlsf Ibution requirement, nor Is there any particular sequence 

that the courses be taken In. 
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Hnlverslty of Massachusetts, 

Comparative, International, and Global Survival Studies 

School of Education - Rocrni 8 

Amherst, Massachusetts, 

r.S.A. 01002. 

Telephone (413) 545-1529 

David Schinmel, director. 

The University of Massachusetts has been awarded a 
grant by the Institute for International Studies of the U.S. 
Office of Education to develop a problem-centered, Interdlscl- 
plln;:rv undergraduate program m global studies. The goal of 
r- program is to help each student become globally literate. 
G.obal literacy would consist of a minimum knowledge necessary 
for Citizens to participate intelligently in public decision 
making about issues of global survival. Initially this program 
would focus on five problems: population growth; war, peace a. a 
world order; economic development avid environmental deterioration 
resource distribution and depletion; and cross-cultural 
conflict and communication. 

The program of Global Studies would make students aware 
of the lmnll.ations and interrelationships among these problems, 
alternat ,s strategies for meeting them,, and the hard 
choices that need to be made. It is an inCerdisciplinary 
effort which seeks the cooperation of faculty In the sciences, 
humanities, social sciences, and professional schools. 
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Monmouth College, 

Center for Peace Studies, 

West Long Branch, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

Telephone (201) 222-7600 

Samuel S. Kim, Director, 

The Peace Studies Pro^rC'..; &t Mcnnouch rcsr.f- un thz 

assumption that peaceful methods of proMem solving can be 

expected to replace violent techniques only if their causes 

and consequences are subject to a systematic and sustained 

study. The program includes four separate but interrelated 

subjects of inquiry: 

The Causes of conflict and violence in the lives and 
activities of individuals, groups, nations and the 
international community. 

Individual, social, cultural, bureaucratic, legal, and 
international obstacles to peacemaking. 

Viable action strategies for overcoming r^osc obstacles. 
Alternative warless futures, 

SvecificB of th^ Cicrriculum The progran Involves three 
phases of academic progression, beginning in the Sophomore 
year and ending in the Senior year v?ith a Seminar in Peace 
Studies. During that time the student is expected to complete 
twenty- four hour a of guided courae work. Upon completion he or 
she will be issued a Certificate in Peace Studiee. 

The first phase consists of an introductory, interdis- 
ciplinary course. Peace, War, and Mankind (P.S. 201-202 six 
credits) designed to equip students with conceptual and methodo- 
logical tools necessary to study problemo of Peace and War. 
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The course examines the causes of conflict and violence and 
nethods of conflict resolution in the activities of individuals, 
proups, nations, and the international community. 

The second, or intermediate level, consists of a fifteen 
credfr. MocV of guided electives dravm from the following 
disciplines: Anthropology, Economics, English, Government, 
Historv, Psvcholopv, Peli^ion. and Sociology. The student must 
choose either all fifteen from at least tvo different disciplines 
or tu'elve from the list ahove and three from outside the list. 
At least tv;o disciplines must be represented. 

The final phase Is a SeKzcr Seir^inav in Peace Studies 
CP.S. 401). Maior emphasis is placed on the students independent 
research on a significant issue or problem related to conflict 
resolution. 
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University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 

Curriculum In Peace, Uar, and Defense, 

4ni Hamilton Hall, 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 

U.S.A. 2751A. 

S. R. Williamson, Director. 

The Curriculum In Peace, War and Defense at UNC Chapel 
Hill will offer a B,A, degi^ee in PtXicCj War and Defense starting 
In the 1974-75 school year. The program seeks to promote a 
genuine Interdisciplinary approach to understanding the 
conditions ''leading to peace, war, militarism, defense and 
associated problems'". 

During the first two years all general college require- 
ments, including the foreign language option must he met. The 
third and fourth years of the program are planned as follows: 

Core r equirement 8 ' seven courses divided as follows 

1. The Ethics of Peace, War and Defense 

2. Peace and War 

Four of the following in at least three departments 
3-6 

Primate Social Behavior Anth. 
Introduction to Public Policy Analysis Eco. 
International Economics Eco. 
Literature of War Eng. 
American Military History Hist. 
Diplomatic History of the U.S. Hist. 
Defense Policy and National Security Pol. Sci. 
Comparative Civil-Si} itary Policy Pol. Scl. 
Conflict, Aggression and Violence Soc. 
The State and Society Soc. 

One of the folloiying 

Growth and Development of Aerospace Power 
Alrforce Leadership and Management 
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Evolution of Warfare 

Amphibious Warfare 

Navigation and Naval Operations 

Ma,-ior Requirements six courses, two from each of the 
following groups with no more than four from any one department. 
gvouv A 

Primate Social Behavior 

Literature of Uar 

Social Ethics and Political Thought 
Ethics 

Biological Foundations of Behavior 
Religious Ethics and Modern Problems 
Theories of Peace and War 
Polimetrics of International Relations 
Conflict, Aggression, and Violence 
Collective Behavior 
The State and Soc.1''""v 

American Mllltarv History 1760-1960 
War and Contemporary Society 
Diplomatic History of the H.S. I, II 
"istorv of International Relations I, II 
International Relations and World Politics 
International Organizations 

Organization and Conduct of the Foreign Relations 
of the U.S. 

grouD C 

Introduction to Policy Analysis 
International Resources and National Policy 
International Economics 
Economic Deve" opment 

The President, Congress and Public Policy 
Public Adminlstr .ion 
Contemporary Soviet Foreign Policy 
Contemporary International Relations of the U.S. 
Defense Policy and National Security 
Comparative Civil-Military Policies 
The Politics of Guerrilla VJarfare 
Community Conflict and Public Policy 
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Courses used to meet "core" requirements cannot be 
counted toward fulfillment of the "Major" requirement. 

Eleotives Seven courses, ac least five from divisions 
other than Social Science. 

Vi--eoted Reading With approval from the Director, this 
may be substituted for one of the courses in the Major. 

Hor^vs Tv^ork with five or more faculty members of 
different departments. 
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University of Notre Pame 

Program in Nonviolence, 

Notre Dame, Indiana, 

U.S.A. A6556. 

John Yoder, Director 

Basil 0*Leary, Executive Secretary, 

During the first semester of the Program in Nonviolence 

the student is introduced to the understanding of the prevalence 

of violence in resolving conflict, efforts to define the concept 

philosophically, and various explanations of its orip-ins in 

hundn experience. At the same time the student is introduced 

to opportunities to enter conflict situations in the city of 

South Bend in vhich coercion and dialogue solicit his support. 

The student is then led to inquire further, through a variety of 

interdisciplinary courses, into theories of con'^llct resolution, 

internatir-'il organization, the psychology of aggression, and 

others dealing with social change. 

Courses in tJonvzolence 

Ser.inar in Nonviolence 
Introduction to Nonviolence 
War, Peaco and Revolution 
Myth, Love and Violence 

Inte^disciplinaTy Couraea 

Conflict Resolution 

Capitalist Critique 

Gandhi — Satyagraha and its Hilieu 

Theolojr^y of Revolution 

Theology and Community Service 

Diplomacy and Peace 
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University of Pittsburgh, 

Conflict and Peace Studies Program, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania , 

U.S.A. 15:13. 

Jerome Laulicht, Director. 

Department of Sociology 

The goal of this undergraduate progran io ro srudv the 
causes of war and ; ace. both winhin societies and amon^ nations 
It focuses on the circuitistances and proce?jses which cause large- 
scale social conflicts. The factors which lead nations, 
societies, and ^rou-;. to re-.-rt to violence v^ill be given 
particular attenr^on. These goals invo.li;e studving the socxsi, 
cultural, political, economic and psyrhc lo;?.ical f acne rs ■ 
might generate and perpetuate social conflicts and sc" 
violence . 

The Certificate Program in ConflicL and Peace Stu-.^c^ 
consists of the follov;ing: 



(1) Four interdi3ciplin.^-ry core courses: 
Problems of War and Peace 

Prob.: of Social Justice and Uvnau Survival 
The AiiP-ly3is of Conflict 

Approaches to Conflic: Kesc.\ut ior».: ilvjorv and 
Practice 

(2) Selt :teri course*; offered uhc^^j: departmental j 

Law and Conflict he'^oluf-xcn 
Biology on Aggression 

*?ociclogy cf th.2 Black ?ievoXution,*jrv Movement 

AvTns Control and D isartifU'jf.nt 

lnstitu^^J;r? /or Resolviln;> Conflict 

Collect: I'j /[jargaining 

Iniroducti.on to Interp..=ii;ional Trade. 

r.S. World Power 

Wd^r and the Milit/.ry in American Life 
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Comparaclve Mllltnry Systems 
oommunist Mlli: \ry InstlCutlons 
Theory of International Relations 
Nationalism 

American Foreign Relations 

Theories and Concepts of Comparative Politics 

World Politics 

International Organization 

U.S. Defense Establishmeiic 

International Systems 

Race Relations 

Social Change 

Revolutionary Social Movements 
War and Peace 

International Communications 

Cross-cultural Communications 

Political Communication and Public Opinion 

(3) Independent projects such as individual or small 
group research, supervised exve'^ifnce with th-a analysis of 
conflict resolving agencies, or participation In special seminars. 

(4) An annual project for program participants. 

(5) A bi-weekly non-credit colloquium for program 
participants geared toward unr" -^graduates . 

The minimum requirement for a certificate would be 
fifteen credits of work consisting of at least two core courses, 
relr. 2d departmental courses, and parCl.:lpaClon in an Independent 
project or annual project. As experience is gained with the 
program, it could become a -jseful base for a self-designed 
maj or. 
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School for International Training, 
World Issues Program, 
Brattleboro, Vermont , 
U.S.A. 05301. 
Jon Booth 

The School for International Training was established 
in 1964 as the formal educational center for The Experiment in 
International Living. The school is a small, highly r-oeci-lized 
institution which seeks in all its programs to help people 
prepare themselves to live, study, travel, communicate, work and 
serve cultures other than our own- 
One of the school's programs offers a Bache'^. .2'' of 
International Studies with a concentration on one of four major 
curricula areas: 

Peace Studies and Conflict Resolution 
Environment and Ecology 
Population and Family Planning 
Social and Economic Development 

The pursuit of a specific major does not require a delimiting 

career or academic choice. The four program areas are inter- 

rei. .ed. 

Students involved in the Peace Studies and Conflict 
Resolution concentration examine data and concepts linking 
population growth, poverty an', pollution to the problems of 
peace making. In addition to career orientation and meetings 
with peace education organizations for majors, the module 
Includes theories of international and transnational conflict: 
the war system and related threats to survival; the search for 
actions through which the world can become non-vlolently ordered; 
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examlnaclon of models of Individual leadersr.:, in p.ace education 
^•»r.d peace action; assessment of priori tlr."^ ir. peace studUr; 
local and International role models; anaiysj.b or stat .li;r.i[cal 
data on the relationship between violent . CHcC ^nd a 
nation's level of development, arms expenditures, popi^lati -> 
f'.rowth, outlays for education and welfare; case studies in 
international cooperation and conflict; national policies; human 
values; basic nature of man and hi. Uures; sources of leverage 
In the war/peace system; International negotiation and 
medlat Ion . 

During : his two year prograirt the first and fourth 
semesters are spent on the multinational Vermont campus, while 
the second and third semesters are spent in overseas or 
domestic field work. All studv is loK^tly planned by student, 
faculty, and practicing professionals. 

Admission requirements include two years of successful 
undergraduate study r - equivalent. 
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Sc. Joseph's C- 

Program of Stuc Peace and liur.an Development, 

Philadelphia, Pe. ../dnla, 

U.S.A. 

Telephone • S) 1000 ext. 531 

Fr. Fdward '/•: J. , Director. 

EsLab^.cfied In 1971, this Interdisciplinary -roRran 
stfefises the development of an Interculr.ural sensltlvltv. It 
focusefe -.-^ :.ne analogy between the "inner city" and the 
economically developing world, as areas where people are acted 
upon by outside structural forces. 

After completion of eight coureee plus a?i experimental 

the ctudent Is awarded an underaradiiate certificate* The core 

couroes Include: 

Introductory Seminar: Educational Theater 

Peace and Politics 

The Christian ae a Peace Maker 

Colloqulun: Stuales In Peace and Human Development 

Seniors participate In an Interdisciplinary seminar 
focu8ln£ on a common project with each student contributing 
study and insight from the fie: i of their academic major. 

Requirements for entrance into the program one 
semester of volunteer community work. 

Summer experimental academic seminars are held In 
Philadelphia and Columbia, South America. 
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St • Louis University, 

Institute for he Study of Peace, 

336 Chaxnplin Hall, 

St. Louis, Missouri, 

U.S.A. 63103. 

James McGlnnic, Executive Secretary. 



"This problem oriented, interdisciplinary curriculum is • 



designed to develop an international perspective i'.nd a 
sophisticafred understanding of the problems and strategies in 
achieving world peace." 



The program consists of five core areas: 

(1) Peace and the Person 

(^) Culture and Peace 

(3) Development and Peace 

(4) Strategies and Peace 

(5) Pathology of Peace 

Undergraduate Certificate A student must fulfill the 



degree requirements of his controlling department. In regard to 
th institute, the student must demonstrate a familiarity with 
each of the five core areas, while specializing in one of t: ese 
areas. This would normally include: three hours in each co: -3 
area; six hours in the core area of specialization. (Special- 
ization includes A fu; ^arch project.) Students are encouraged 
to specialize in a core area that closely corresponds to their 
departmental major. 



t^ultidiscip'^ i -r.vy l\ \ ron-departmental Ph.D. is 



offered, provided *:\iy,< r ' '2 stujem */.ave five graduate faculty 
members direct his p-.:o'>-a.'n 



Resource 



Eytra-v 



alar teseATch ana educational activities 
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Tapes, articles and books relevant to peace atudlp.s 
Film-, simulations c.nd discussions 
Newsletter /Journal 

Community Inoolvment 

Adult Education 
High School Lectures 

Research an coinmunicy problems and attitudes 
Inter ^^n-^oei^sity -Exchange Uru r the auspices of COPRED, 
University of Wisconsin (Madison), Manchester College, and St, 
Louis University, a student exchange is possible ranging from 
weekend seminars to mon'uh-long opportunities for course work 
and research. 
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Syracuse University, 
Studies In Non-violence, 
E. S.I.N. Chapel House, 
Syracuse, New York, 
U.S.A. 13210. 
Nell Katz, Director. 

The Non-vio],enC Studien Program at Syracuse attempts 
to "explore human violence at all levels of interaction, from 
Intrapersonal to international." 



}:>nphasis is plactid on the following areas of study: 
The His'uory of the "i^^vice. Move*^ r-.r 

Vo\: nonviolence can be used as d v^ehlcle of social change 
Hov the peace movement can be used to find creative 
answers to personal problems. 



The prograin consists of the following multidisciplinary cour^ies: 



Introduct-f on to Intellertual History on Non-violence 
Introdu-- rion :s .>or.1o-PolJtical Theory of Non-violence 
Introductiu-. t '-^ Vivri- violent Conflict Resolution 
Models of Interiu.cional Peace 



Workshops, ranp^in^ frf»:a one to three credit hours, have included: 



Alternative Education: Critique and Experience 

yemjnisn as a Political Philosophy 

Broken People: Alternative Commiinit.L'jS and Social 

Movemc ::s in Contemporary Socic ry 
P udencs and the Law 
Poetry, Terr rism, and Justice 
Psvcholop:' of Schooling 
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Union College, 

Department of Polltf'-al Science, 
Peace and World Order Program, 
Schenectady, New YokV,, 
U.S.A. 12308. 

Dee Wernette, Korman Walbek, Coordinators. 

The primary goal of the Peace and World Order Major is 
to provide an "academic focus on two Interrelated problem areas 
(1) the probler .f world order; (2) the problem of social 
conflict, violence and conflict resolution." 

The program Is designated as a Joint major between the 
departments of Political Science and Sociology. Students In 
the program would be required to take twelve aoureec, five of 
which are designated as core. Depending on the student's 
particular Interest, the remaining courses (seven) could be 
selected from a list designated as "peace studies". In addition 
a two term senior project that would include weekly seminars and 
a senior thesis Is required. Besides Political Science and 
Sociology courses, o'hers designated as "peace studies" are 
drawn from the departments of: Economics, Philosophy, Psychology 
and Comparative Education. 

The specific purposes of the program are: (a) to teach 
the elements of systemic Inquiry; (b) to promote a linkage 
between the descriptions of Irternatlonal problems; (c) to 
combine e,n understanding of broad human problems vith an 
emphasis on practical steps to deal with them; (d) to teach an 
understanding of group methods of cooperation with Increased 
sensitivity toward personal skills and habits of dealing with 
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other people; (e) to provide a solid know odge of global hum, 
problems, combined vich a knowledge of social conflict and 
conflict management techniques, and to provide areas of 
specialization within the major that -ilows students to 
develop particular Interest in rigorous ways. 
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University of Uashlngton, 
Conflict Studies Program, 
Seattle, Washington, U.S.A. 
Roy L. Prosternan, Chairman. 

The Conflict Studies Program at 'he University of 
Washington is offered as a subdivision of tha General Studies 
Program. Its aim is to prepare undergraduates, through a 
carefully integrated interdisciplinary program, for c^i^er.. in 
agencies concerned with the understand. , o,- .m ention, or 
resolution of conflict, a-.d for graduate stud; in which guch 
preparation may be of pubs tan tial relevi.nce. 

The program consists of both "core" and "apecializatior." 
cc-iroes. The "core^^ couT8es, requived of ali students tn the 
progr^., are intend,- ci to expose the general oroblems of conflict 
at all li.'ela and to provide th2 student with some basic means 
of under.^tending -.he problem. The following are listed as 
"core" courses r 

Introduction to Conflict Studies 

Introduction to Conflict Resolution 

Utopias and Dystopias 

Arms Control and Disarmament 

Psychological and Biological Per3pect'7es on Hu-an 
Violence 

Also one of the following are recjired: 

Project-oriented Study 
Supervised Study 
Senior Study 

The above allows for either supervised interneship with a 
communitv organization or institutic concerned with problems 
c- research, education or resolution of conflict or an Indivi- ' 
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dually guided study generally requiring the submission of a 
thesis . 

In addition i:o approximately twenty-five credits of 

"core" courses, most Conflict Studies majors woi: d take several 

additional courses that correspond to his or he: interest 

wlLhin the field- The university has been offering one or two 

new courses a semester o: direct relevance to the program. 

Some have been: 

Total War and Europe 
War and Crisis 

Non-violence ar.d Social Change 
The History of the Atomic Bomb 
War and Society 

liistory of the Peace Movement in the V,S, 
Boulding's Conflict and Defence 

This is not to mentiov. the large number of regular catalogue 

listed course offerings which would appropriate to the 

individual student program. 

The University also has a program in "Nuclear Conflict 

Studies" which has been In existence since 1965. The program 

Involve'^ both faculty research and undergraduate teaching. 
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The William Pacerson College of New Jersey 

300 Pompton Road, 

WavTitt, New Jersey, 

U.S.A. 07A70. 

Tele, '-on. 881-2126 

Or. Jainea Bains, Lirecror. 

The Peace Studies Program at Wli ' lavi Paterson College 
Is a concentration within the Liberal "'■'udiea liacor. In order 
to receive a peace studies concentration a student must first 
Tiajor In Liberal Studies by taklnj^ forcy-elght credits In at 
least three faculties of the Social and Behavioral Science 
Division of the College, with no less than three and no more 
than eighteen credits In eftoli faculty. Thirty of those credits 
must be selected from the following peace studies related 
courses : 



International Economics 3 credits 

History of Economic Theory " 

Geopolitics " 

Geography of War and Peace " 

International Relations '* 

U.S. Foreign Policy »» 

Tov:ard a Technology of Peace *' 
The United Nations 

Problems of International Relations " 

Political Socialization " 

Social Psychology «» 

Psychology of Social Issues " 

Social Anthropology »» 

Human Types »• 

Alternatives to Armed Conflict " 

Independent Study 1^9 credits 
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University of Wisconsin, Stevens Point, 
Peace Studies Program, 
^tev^-'is Point, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Joseph B. Harris, Chairman. 

The Peace Studies Program at the University of Wisconsin 
(Stevens Point) is an academic mu idiscipllnary , multi- 
dlmsnsicnal program coordinated by a committee composed of 
both students and faculty. The program's purpose is the exami- 
nation of factors related to the development and maintenance 
of a peaceful world society. 

Although the program has not yet reached the degree- 
offering status, the committee is in a constant process of 
curriculum development vith this end in mind. Eventually an 
interested student might draw from a wide range of university 
courses which ccjld lead a substantial concentration in 
Peace Studies. Currently the following courses are being 
offered under the Peace Studies Program and on regular basis: 

Dimensions of a Peaceful World 
Social Matrix of War 

Biological Factors and Effects of War and Aggression 

Seminar in Nonviolence 

The Personal Element in Peace 

Sociology of Peace and War 

Futures 

Literature of Peace and War 

Psychology of Aggression 

Seminar on Nonviolence 
In part, the program is an overview of the various disciplinary 
contributions to the study of peace. Attempts are being made tc 
integrate the entire program. 
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ere .ices ckc. Wcrksriops Aside from their curricular 
u'eveloprier.T responsibilities, the ccmnittee is clso ir.volved in 
nop-curr irular Gctlvinies which include the comr^.unity , Peace 
leclures and Vet.ce Education workshops and conferences utilizing: 
speakers and orpaniza- icns iroir. tne University and othcr 
sources have been offered. 

The University also offers a "Senester Abroad" in cither 
London, Munich or Asia. There is also a wide ranp:e of "Area 
.Studies" available to interested students. 
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Vniversity of ;M scons in, Madison, 
"enter for Conflict Rcsolucjon, 
^2t) I'n^ch Lake Street, 
Madlso^. , V.M sconsin , 
U.S.A. 53706. 
Jin Struvp 



The Center i or Conflict Aesolutlon is an Independently 



incorporated connunity of Individuals (students, faculty and 
staff members) vorVln-;; collectively on several project areas. 
They share a corinon concern with the predominance of prejudice, 
vio^'ence and var , and are concerned most immediately with 
responding to the needs of our society "understanding that we 
2re, in fact, ail members of a global community". 



Their university activities include the planning and 



development of a Confli.ct StudipB Theme of Interest within the 
^jnerican Institutions Department. Presently they are offering 
tuo core courses: (1) Conflict Resolution in /^jnerican Society 

(2) ConflicT: in iVnerican Society 
a: d a number of related courses: 



In the piannir;L', stages are additional course offerings and a 
more active Independent study and internship program. 



Other project areas of the Center include: Project on 



Community Conflict; Center Research/Action Collective; Resourse 
center: a monthly newsletter; a Peace/Conflict Eariy Childhood 
Education Project, Workshops. 



(1) Gandhi's Thought 

(2) Philcsophy of Nonviolence 

(3) Theory and Methods of Nonviolence 
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CAMAHA 



Carlecon University 



LancasCer 
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Hlf.Coric Peace Church Seminaries, 
Joint Masters Program in Peace Studies. 

Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries 
300"^ P;enham Avenue, 
Elkha^-t , Indiana 

Rethanv Theolo?:lcal Seminary (Brethren) 
Rutterfield and Mevers Road 
P.O. Box 408 

Oak Rrook, Illinois 605?! 

'"arlham School of Religion 
Klchmond, Indi-nna 47374 

Penn£.ylvanla , University of 

Peace Science Di^partment 

Whart( ii School of Finance and Commerce 

Fal t er I sard , Chc-'irperson 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104. 
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CANADA 

Deparcr.onc ot Pol Ideal Science, 
Carlecor. L!niverslr.y , 
Octara, Ontario, 
Canada . 

Attn: ]'rofessor John Sl^jler. 

Aa '^A. and Ph.D. pro^u'am in , Mce roser.rch e:-:iscs here 
as a sub-divlslcn cf the i-vCrrric ional relations division of 
the political science pror,ran. Students vishiny^ to enter the 
proiiran must have a nininun of six credits (courses?) under- 
v^.raduate political science or take a make-up vear at Carleton. 
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Penci- and I'^onf'ict. ''lo^^oarch rrot'.ramme , 

La nc a s t • * r , V v.y. I nd . 

l!ead : Dr. 1.. Sr^.oker . 

V.V undtTsiancI that a ^.raduate o^',r jL^.^e i:xists at this 
universltv biic u-e have nn uirthcr Infonr.acLon ./oout U . 
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ll.e Hfstorfc Peactt Church Scr. Inaries 
Master's I'ror.ran in Peace Studies 

Associated /U'nr.onite Flbllcal Sfn Inar U'S 
3003 ."enhan Avenue 
Flkh.nrt , Ind iana , 
r,S.A. A65U. 

Kech.::nv Theolop.ical Senir.ary (Brethren) 

Hut ter field and 'Beyers Road 

P JK Vox 40?, , 

Cak Krook. Tllir.ois, 

r.s.A. 605: 1. 

r'arlhan School of ReliKion, 
;-:ichr.ond, Indiana, 



Mast.-L-'.s Prorran in Peace Studies i r. a further 



effort lo pool resources from a connon heritage ai3 it relates 
to peace education and acticn from a Christian theolof.ical 
perspective. The pr:'jnary intention is to facilitate the peace 
v;itne.ss of r.enbe.rs in local congregations and in their larp,or 
co"^j-unit ley , as v;ell as the church's r- -^sion and service In the 
♦.-.■or id . 



he progran is basically a two year theological Master's 



der,ree offered by each of the three schools, A student is 
expected to enroll in one school but take some of hlP vork in 
at: le .:. : one of the other two, Kach school has its ovn 
r equ i re:?,en ts wizh some variation in credits, course offerings, 



It Js designed to include first hand acquaintance with 
the historical Identity and ethos of the other peace churchps 



St 1 liia t ions for praduawion, etc. 
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Th^s is rr (V.' ticl for hv resldencv In tmo or rr.otc terns in ont? 
ol' C]U' i.-'tliur -••.''T. inar i OS . The f oup.dat ional coursrr^ in Biblical, 
hlscorical, aiu! c: Icj' I «" a 1 .stud it' s rt'oulrt^d fcr the ^^.A. 
proernn are aJ i taur.ht irr:r. a l\;act^-Lhurch pcTspocr Ive . Some 

The. Church, tU9 State, and Kar 
Theoi'M'v of Revolution 
'.'onv 1 n 1 cnce 



}'ol i : leal K chics 
Chr i St . ail A 1 1 i tude.s toward \Oar , 
Peace and Revolution 

Vacifisn and the Biblical 

Tr <id i t ion 
'lell^ttous Respc^nses to l*nr 

and Revolution 
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l-niversity of Pennsylvania, 
Oraduace Group in Peace Science. 
3817 Locust Walk. 
Philadelphia . Pennsylvania . 
r.S.A. 1910A, 
Walter Isard. Director, 

"The Pro^.ran in Peace Science at the Universltv or 
Pennsylvania has two basic orientations: one is toward the 
underlying theory of conflict and conflict Tnanaj^enent as they 
relate zo interaction of behaving units — nations, coranuni t les , 
cultures, governments, business organizations, ethnic groups, 
interest groups, religious institutions and individuals in 
their psychological, economic, social and political contexts: 
the other is toward a methodology and techniques of analysis 
for effective exanination of conflict problems and for the 
desip.n of cooperative procedures to nrovide guideline? for 
consistent public policies and group and private decisions in 
copirs v;ith conflict," 

The school offers both a !-1aDters arj. a Ph.D, i^i Peace 
S^'ieKae, The Masters Program is intended to provide the student 
u^lth basic theoretical and analytical tools in the field. It 
is designed to prepare graduates for entry into middle-level 
professional positions. The program requires successful 
7r^":p 1 eticK of eight courses, a thesis or equivalent reseai'ch 

era, plus rassira a co^nprehensive examinatior^. It usually 
takes a minimum of three semesteriJ to complete the program. 
There are no specific requirements for admission other than 
that of the standard graduate admissions. However, it may be 
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rcouired that i nc on 1 nr. students stren^'then their hackp^ round in 
nathenacr-s ;i;u! statistics fvor. a series of lectures speclallv 

des f rn^^'^'. -'^^^ rh»:'r^, . 

Adni ^sii^n to Lht- Ph.'V pro/, ram Is conT 1 n^'en t upon 
pnsfifn^: tl-.o conrrehen??ive cixan ln.it ion . .tur c;' l\- Jr:.!-. ir, 

t.'i:^; * 'i*^ .: ^ tji^'jr t . 

;.:.•■:'::''>..:' It Is expected that the studenr take extra 
courses or do extensive reading in international relations and 
the h i s t o r of i n t < -r na t i o na 1 conflict. e. k : h.^ I'i e:ije i k 
at ^'Wr' J ^ >:;::v::;;h -\cr. Ir- shovn. 

The prov.rani c ent ers on courses in the f olloiolny; areas : 

i c ro-econoni c Theor v 
Ouant itative Methods , Statistics, and Econonetrics 
^^athenat ical Model ^^uildin^ 
Advanced Social Science Model Hulldinj: 
Public Pol lev Anal vs is 
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r|i;.PTpD ;v fnn(:.r)r.s dnd Uni vcrsi tios at which peace studies 

courses aro heinri cstaM ished or are beinq alroady 
taunht hut for vhich no information was available. 

:v> • 

1 r-r; ••-.Irr , Mir.-. Tit 
;*t' : n i t ♦ : s^* in M 1 

'".U :c -ivu .U 0 i vrr ; I v 
.'•.'•'r . o:' :-\!»:r.-a ior. 

> ..'o , : 1 : : n>-> 1 ^ i-^-cC:^ 

/'J. V.nr Cn-rAi zzoo or. VvP.CC S;u:-l::'s 
Fl Isf P.MiU: i:K'. 

Insc i tiitf or p.*. J:;ivl c-.r.-il ?c ionco 

KoviidtT, rrior.Kio 

("ro lirhr on ''n i vers t v 

Ten H,' b ♦ r rr. a n n , Chain '.a n 
i>na^,a, ::ebra5;r-a ^SHl 

P e a c o K r i\ d i r.- ^; P r r> j • r an 
Al bt'r C :■■ 1 dr \ c!'.>f 

IH-narincnt.- of Pol ;C leal Science 
Durban, r. . 7 

Di'OC . of HtOlw-PMs Srudies 
fistf!:- *''arii' Sc^-ven 
Vadlsor, rjqr. S371i 

f^l.orlda Scarp ''p. ! vt-r s j t v 
\-'(> rid Or d or P r o r ar. 

0:-lesbv 
Tal iaha.sst-.:', Florida 3^306 
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Gu .> t a V' u s Ad o 1 ph u 3 Co 1 1 e p. o 
Dr. RoViTL K. K^Trsr:er* 

\'ic.i^ Vrt^biCirul 1 \ c a d on 1 c A c.r,\ i\\!.?t r ; r ! l' n 
Saint Ferar, Mlnne'^oca 30,^'-? 

minols, L'nivorslcy of, Chlcayo CircJ.^ 
Joseph Al lovav 
Chicago, Til ino ts bOO^Ci 

Indiana T'nlverstcy of Ponnsylvar..f 
Peace Studl'vs Pro ran 
Gary Thorpe 
Frank Knapp 

Department of Po 1 leal Sc lence 
Ind iana , Pennsylvania 15701 

Iov'lI State University 
Kl Izabeth Hoyt 
Department of HL.nonics 
.\nies, lova 50010 

Iowa, University of 
Center for Peace Edu^iation 
Burns Iveston, Lav School 
lova City, Iov.'a 522AO 

Juniata College 
Peace Studies Prop,ram 
John Stauf fer » President 
Huntington, Fa. 16652 

Le >tovne College 

Alfred T. Hennelly, S. J. 

Department of Religious Studies 

Le Moyne Heights 

SNTacuse, Nev Yor'r; 1321^ 

Marquette t'niverslty 
Proj^ram for Peace Studiefi 
rather William Sullivan 
Milwaukee , Vise. 53233 
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^tichigan, Unlversitv of 

Peace Studies ProsTarr. 

Dick Ross, Student Coordinator 

c/o Havid Sinp.er 

Departnent of Political Scienct- 

Ann Arbor, Vichi^^ao ^5104 

* ^ f s s o u r 1 Peace S n u d i e 5? Institute 
Jerrv L. Rosser, '^(rector 
R13 Mnrvland Avenue 
Columbia. *-Ussouri ^^2 501 

Hew York, State University o f 

Peace Studies }'ro-,'r.ir. 

Harrv* Sloan, Student Coordinator 

Albanv, .'.'ew York 122,?: 

N'orthv.'estern I'nlvers: t v 

Peace Center 

Roseanne Clark 

701 Prcrsor^ Avenue, Apt. 

Ev:.nston, ^^0201 

I'urdue ''niversitv 
Lou He res 

Departnent of Political Science 
Lafavette, Indiana A7907 

Sacramento State Collep,e 
Peace Studies Center 
Duane Camnell, Coordinator 
Henar trient of Education 
Sacramento. Calif. 9581^ 

Southeast orn Mass.'^rhuset ts Vniversitv 
Lura Teeter 

Department of Philosophy 
N\>rth DartTnrtuth, *'aine 0?.7^7 
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V/ilmlngton College 
Peace Studies Inscituce 
Larry Gara 

UilninRCon, Ohio 45177 

Wooscer College 

Political Science Deparcnenc 

Gordon L , SVpII 

Wooscer , Ohij 44691 

Zicerbo College 
Peace Cencer 
Facher John Heagle 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 54 601 
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CHAPTFR V ^iroctorv of Peace Research Institutes that do some 
teachinn (accordinq to the 1973 ITIFSCO cvr^tioyj^J 
?.V- .-r". o :>:^:it:iZicKS ror^ Feacr and Jorr'Uct 



""'-T 7.'!"' 

1. Centre of Var Soc-loU)^:v 

Ip.stltuc de sociolor,it' 1' 

Tru^Sf-l s 1 

: . . PI . 5S . 

TtMc! : Victor V'erner, roc cor 

. TnRtit.utP for Conflict Studv 

I'andt'l sbeur s , Twaa 1 fnaandeiiHrr aat 
Antwer:^ 

Tel . (^3) ')\?.2f;6 

j-L'ad : '''M'rre Helue, lUrector 



3. Canadian Veact* Research InsL 1 tutt- (C?R1) 
1 1 ^ ':":ii;ras Sere ft 
'^a'r-vir.r, Cntarii- 
Toi. (-.In) K*:* 5-9370 



Ta-.:-if; a:i -au i ^ t o Wi C u 3^ B 
331 ro Tan-.'i-v- 10 
Tel. "^311 ?VS71 

Ht>ad: Colt-ui Arosalo , ""M'rf'Ctor 
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5. Frer.ch TnscJcure for Polerr.ology 

75 Paris 15^ 
Telepl'.one 230. o/, . 67. 

Head: Professor (piston P.ouchoul , Director 

6. Study Croup for Peace and Conflict Research 

Heidelberg, Haupcscrasse 52 
Telephone IID - 5^A72 
Head: Tear.; no individual director 

7. Free Universicy of Berlin, 

T HCicuce for Political Science Departmenr of 
Peace and Conflict Research 
1 Berlin 33 

Ihnescrasse 21, TJesc Berl"*n 

Telephone 7fiP.023 60 

Head: Xone (Co-ordinacion Coiiimiccee) 

8. Inscicuce for Peace Research and Security 
Pol lev ac University of Hamburg 
Falkenscein 1 D-20nO 

Hamburj^ 55 

Head: Volf Graf von Baudissin, Director 

.'JETHSF LAUDS 

9. Polenolopical Institute 

T'bbo Frjniussinpel 19 Groningen 
Telephone 050 - 1155S5 

Head: Professor Bert V. A. Roling, Director 

10. Peace Research Center 
Verlen^^de Groenstraat A3, Nijinegen 
Telephone 033^0 - 58711 

Head: Dr. L. Wecke, Director 
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11. Internac lonal Peace Research InsciCuCe, Oslo (PRIO) 

Oslo 3, !*on:av 

Head: ficlne rvee:in. Director 



12. ITrMversiCy Conmission for Peace and Conflict ' search 
Paradl5Rfltam 5» 5-22350 Lund 

Telephone 046/145460 

Head r Rlrpltta nden, Chairman 

13. Incerdl.sclplinarv Conflict Research Groun 
Unlversltv of Cothenburp, 

Stat svetensV.aplipa Inst Itut lonen 
Pack, 400 25 
Cotehor^ 52 

Head: Professor J. Westerstahl, Chaiman 

14. J. D. Bernal Peace Ml.rarv 
/'^ Great Russell Street 
London, En^cland 

V. C. 1 . R 3 R N 
Telephone 01-242-8316 

Head: Professor D. C. Crovfoot-HodF.kln 
OM, rRS» >:obel laureate 

15. Peace and Conflict Research Propramine 
Hniverslty of Lancaster 

Lanca St er , England 

Telephone 65201, extension 4230 

Head: Paul L. Snolcer, Fellow in Conflict Research 

1^ . Richardson Institute for Conflict and Peace Research 
P.el^',rove House, Bel^rove Street 
London^ F.np.land 
W. C. 1 H. 8..\A 
Telephone 837-R921 

Head : Michael Reverley Nlcholdon , Director 
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r}:AC^-PF:LA?zD pkszAPCh cehtzf:: m ?uk ulted state::'' 

As noced earlier, a nunbGr of scholars doing research 
••--^-h Is' ••-ncuo'^tlot^aMv oeace-sunpor clve do noc vet chink c-f 
^her.selves as peace researchers. Llsced belov: are a nur.ber or 
u-ive-^lcv concencracions which Vehr considers co be vichin cac 
peace research corn?.unicv. Unfortunacely , che Use ^JOes noc 
iden-i-'v Che nunerous individual res^earchers in var^,cus 
acader.ic inscicucior.s who nay r*.lace in one way or anoche.r co 
one of Che concencracions ment'-^ned herein. Ve cice belovj chc 
na^ot ones, sone of z)\> Individual scholars concerned, and 
their specific re8ear::r. foci, 

17. Colorado, University of. 

Boulder (Inscicuce of Behavioral Science) 

Fead: K. Boulding, E. Boulding, Hainnon, V'hite, MidlarsVy 

ec al. working on general systems theory, nonviolent 
socializacion processes, applicacion of cotnpucer cech- 
nology CO conflict managenenc, peace educacion curri- 
culum uevelopnenc . 

18. Columbia I'niversicy 

Mew York , , ^ 

Fead- Melnan, Lall, Goecz. Benoic. Gardner ec al . working on 
incernacional peacekeeping and developncnc , conversion 
CO peace-based" economies. i--ternacional organizacion . 

19. Har\^ard Universicy 

Center of Incernalional Affairs 

C*<.■:s^ridge, Mass. 

rt^Cl: Professor Joe >^ye 



*This seccion ej:ccrpced from Paul Wehr and A. Michael 
rs'asbburn, "Toward che Scudy of Peace" (manuscripc) . Addicional 
inforr.acion on peace research and peace scudles programs is 
available in COPRED ' s currenc booklec, "Program Description ot 
COPRED Council Members". 
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Hawaii, UnlversUy of, 
Honolulu 

Head: Jacob, Kent, Haas, Hu-jr.el , Phlll/ps 




worklnp, 
trans- 



natlona] values research. 




Cai-hrIcI,-o (Centt-r for Internatioi^a 1 Studies) 
read: Alkcr, Choucri, Rloomfield, et al. v;orkin?? on 

international conflict and v.'orld resource allocation, 
supranar lona] and transnational institutions, 
forecastlni^ international conflict, dlsarma:^ient and 
arms conrrol . 

Michigan, Universitv of, 
Ann Arbor 

I'eac't: Sinrer, Y^^tz^ Lew, Heffner, Chesler et al. working 

on correlates of war, determinants of civil violence, 
psvcholoj:ical factors in violent conflict, conflict 
nanapencnt in public schools. 

Minnesota, University of, 

'•Mnncapolts (Center for International Studies) 
Head: Bohrov, SchoeCtle, Hoppman, Siblev et a], working on 
research utilization and pol iCN-makinp, , * isarmament 
?nd anr.s control, historv of pacifism aiul peace 



N'orth Carolina, I'niversity of. 

Chapel HUl (i'ropran in Peace and Conflict) 

Ue^d: Azar, Sloan, fCritzer -.l al, -'orking on international 

events data analysis, inventorying peace-related 

research, nonviolent national defense. 

o r t h v; t s t e r n 1' n 1 v e r s i t v 
Fvanston 

Head: Guetzkow, Park, Anderson et al. working on simula- 
tion nncl j^amlnp In international conflict analys:*'^ 
and university teaching, decisioninaking analysis, 
peace and conflict education materials and techniaues. 



novenents . 
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Ohio state University 
Mershcn Center 

Head: Al?,er. Rosonau, Hillikev, Snyder, Hennin et al. 

vorkin?. on Internac ionol organizat icp. , transnational 
PVisrer/s. pe:-Cf research utillZcition in pol ic\-nakinr • 

rsr.nsylvar.ia , University of 

Philadelphia (Graduate Program in Peace Rese?irch) 
Head: Isard, Uolperc, Saaty, Conroy ec al. \corkin^ on 

conflict analysis, treatment of minorities during 

wartime, games theory. 

Princeton University 
Center of International Studies 
Prof. Cyril Black, Director 
Prof. Richard A, Falk 
Princeton, New Jersey 085^^0 

Richmond and John Jay Colleges 
N'few York 

Head: Cook. Cooper. Sterns et al. working at historical 

peace research, analysis of domestic and international 
violence as related to US official policy and American 
social structure. 

Stanford University 

Palo Alto (Institute for Study of International Conflict and 
Integrat ion) 

Head: Vvorth, Dinnes et al , working on dec isionEiaking analysis, 
international interactions and decisions to go to var . 
escalat ion . 

Syracuse University 

Svracuse. New York (International Relations Program, 
Nonviolei.n Studies Program) 

Head: Coplin, Kriesberg. Katz, Barkun al . working on 

new approaches to teaching aboiJC international relations, 
conflict theory, development .applied ;ionviolent 
st rategies . 
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Vashlnji^con I'niversicy, Sc. Louis University 

^t, Louis (Cnranunicy Crisfs Intervention Center) 

l-e:;:!: Cormick, Laue, Caspary et al, working on theory and 

training techniques for coimnunity dispute settlement, 
interracial conCllct r:iana}^ernent , ncv; approaches to 
tcachinr about creative change in soc:'ety. 

Vale rr.Ivcrsitv 

>'ev Haven ^ Connecticut 

(World Data Anal vs is Frc;;ra*n) 

Head: Russett, Milstein, Lee, W. Bell et al . working on 
business cor^nunity attitudes towar ' peace/var 
c!uestions. futurist models of peaceful societies, 
international events analvsls. 
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CHAPfFR VI Summer Schools 



University of Peace 
Bor.iniaue Pire Foundation 
35, Kue du March^ 
520D— Huy 
Belgium 

Telephone 085/148.81 
Secretary: Josdc V'apner 

The Tniversltv of Peace '"i.iiually sponsors two International 
Sunner StiSsions of two weeks duration during the months of July 
and Aur,ust. The summer school has defined the following 
conditions for participation in the program-. 
Aje\ betv;een tvcntv and fortv 



languages for talks and discussions. The summer school will 
trv to arrange other translations, if participants request 
these well in advance. 

5ra:>; RtiSidence should be uninterrupted from the first to the 
last dav of the session. As the smooth running of the session 
for the entire group is involved, participants are asked not 
to arplv to come if they ^ve unable to observe this rule. 
Residence at the Universitv of Peace is compulsory. 



person pavs a contribution amounting to 2.500 Belg. Fr. \hlch 
covers full board and lodj^ing. The Administrative Council pays 
other expenses , suc'i as overheads and invitations to speakers. 



Fnpllsh, French, Hutch and German are the four ba 



Participants pay their ovtu travelling expenses. Each 




There are no limitations of a national, 
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prof essior.;-.! , confessional or political nature for acceptance 
into the s'^— c-r r,ch.-ol. Hovev.^r, applicant.- may be offered a 
place at an alternativG sessi^r.n, on occojnt of the nu-nber of 
retjuests for c-dr.issio'.i . It in therefore advised to applv as 
Soon as possible . 

^^t>z' :r :; i-lks, g 1 scussior , personal accounts, ^;roup 

york and ^tud%', includlnp,: 

Reflection as to the necessary lon^-ttiTi conditions of 

an action for justice and peace. 
--Reflection on che difficulty of percnivin^ and 

acceptinf^ reality. 
—Looking for practical applications (with emphasis on 

the need for a vell-inf orned public opinion): what 

each can do in his or her own country. 
crt 1: A Studio of the Situation Today 

1) The evolution of industrial society, and its impact on the 
orld in general : 

—Negative outlook as regards the quality of life, vhich 
has been endaneered by over-industrialization; 
uneasiness and unrest due to the lessening of tradi- 
tional values; 
--the economic and ecological stalemate for vhich this 

society seerr.s to be heading; 
--the exploit:- tlon of certain clat:?es and certain 

countries on vhich the standard of living of industrial 
society depends, 
Z) As regards the average citizen, the absence of interest in 
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politics, together v;lth the lack of political power in any real 
sense . 

Fart 2: -Tr. 'Search of llev Ideas — ih-V Met'^u^ds 

With those individuals vho propose thaTi and are putting them into 
practice and vith the session participants themselves. 

—the story of an actual experience of cultural action 

aJr.ed at arousing every citizen's political consciousness, 
—the search for an ansv:er to the real needs and aspira- 
tions of the penerauion of 1968— reflect ions from the 
Marxist an^'.le. 

the way of life, and strategy, of non-violent action, as 

applied to the present time, 
—of special importance in the Third World: literacy 

trainln^T for the veritable awakening of the individual. 
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CANADA 

The Summer School in Peace Research, 
Grindstone Island , 

c/o Canadian P^'iace Research Inaclcuce 
25 Dundana Avenue 
Dundas, Ontario, Canada 
Telephone (416) 628-2356 
Head: Cherl Wagner, Director. 

The Canadian Peace Research Institute was involved in 
planning International Seminars (and later the Ouaker-UMESCO 
Sesilnar) at Grindstone Island In Lake Rldeau from 1963 until 
1969 for the Canadian Friends Service Committee. In 1970 CPRI 
organized the first Summer School in Peace Reoeo.rch. Since 1970 
the School has been sponsored by CPRI. The school takes place 
during three weeks in July annually. 

The summer school surveys peace research findings on the 

following: Historical Studies 

The Playing of Non Zero Sum Games 
Relationships of Ideology and Attitudes 
Mathematical Studies of VJars and Arms Races 
Inter-Nation Simulation in Political Research 
Peace Research Theory and Political Theory 
Impact of the Physical Sciences on Politics 
Theories of Deterrence and Revolution 
Studies on the United Nations 

Some actual research is done on the island in the form 

,of attitude aurveys of participants, who are university students 

(graduate and undergraduate), professors, high school teachers, 

and others from various disciplines. 

Peace action receives attention, too; participants 

describe their past experiences and discuss how to make futura 

actions effective. 
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CANADA 

Students can obtain four to sl^ hours of credit at the 
following colleges and universities: Michlp.an State University, 
State University of T.ev York Systei-., Conrad Grebel College, 
Dnmanuel College, Wayne State, Macalester College, and others. 
Other students should check at their schools for credit 
arranpeinents . 



DT-:^7^t^^y~o:'~^y^ '^^^^ Association of World 

CoUepes'and Universities (Huntington: AWCU. 1973). 
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I'OsMcrr !'eace Pes ear ch Coller:<? 
Vi':,)- ' erf- 1 cy.aa vd 
557^ I'olnstrup 9?. 
Fyn, '^••nir.ark 
Ht'iid : Laursen V i^: 

Studv at Heybjer^ centers on Peace Rest^arch in which 
famine, ccrr-;unlcy e::per inenCs , handicrafts, nuiilc and oth.er 
arCb have an inrortant role. Every sunrner since 1964 an 
Internatlonai Summer School and I-:orkcair.p has been held. All 
kinds of skilled or seni-skilled constructive people nay 
par : ic ipate . 

Pducatlonal activities include humanities, languages, 
and related areas;, varying according to preference of the 
individual!? participating. 

In .;ddition, Hesbjerp provides facilitieo for summer 
neetinp,s of peace research societies, peace action group3 and 
organizations like cht' Uorld Conj^t i tut Ion and Parliament 
Assoc iat ion , 



Dfi^e^^tcru c;' ^fe-l r>:^ InotituttOKS 2973, Association of 
World Colleges and Universities (Huntington: AUCU, 1973). 
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NORWAY 



Oslo International Ruimner School International Summer School 



Offered for the first tine In 196?, In cooperation with 



the Int UL naiiional Peace Research Institute In Oslo, Plannirg 
and Marjigement (Graduate Course In Peace Research C-154), alms 
at providing the students with perspectives, theories, and 
research flnd1.n?;s from the newly emerging discipline of peace 
research. Lectures and discussions concentrate on theories 
of conflict, peace, and development, and on the structure of 
international systems. Including models of the future. The 
course Is open to graduate students with a background in any 
of the social sciences. Applicants from the United States 
should hnve completed their sophomore year of undergraduate 
study. Other students must be matriculated at a recognized 
university In their own country. 



and applications for the 197^^ session should be submitted by 
April 1, 1974, 

Norwegian Government Summer School Scholarships are 
available to students or teachers from countries with which 
Korway has a cultural agreement, 

Tnternattonal SuPTnev School: 1973, UniverslL., of Oslo, 
Ko rwa y , p , IP, 



North American Admissions Office 
c/o 5t, Olaf College 
Northfleld, Minnesota 55057 
(For North Am^rlcai. Applicants) 



Adralnl *:lve Office 
Post Box i), Bllndern 
Oslo 3 , Norway 
(For European Applicants) 



The 1973 Summer school lasted from June 25 to August 4 
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CfiAPTFR Vir Centres vhich have materials vhich vould he useful 
to teachers of ntjace studies at the Colleqe, High 
School, or Flenentflrv School Level. 

Center for Kar/Tence Studies 
Doris ?hp.nlefrer 
Director of Resources 
21 R Fa Ft IP'th Street 
reT.T YorV, N'cv YorV 1000"^ 



Institute for V'orld Order 

11 !-:e.st ^2nd Street 

Ne-vT York, Ncvr York 1003^ 



Coller,es: Attn: Michael Washburn 
Hip.h Schools: Attn: Tetty Reard 



Kavne State I'nlversi tv 
Center for Teaching' about 

Peace and War 
Lillian Censer, Director 
T'niversitv Center 
Detroit ,"-^ichl,f^an 68202 



I'iph School and F}e:nentary Schools 



Canadian Peace Research Institute 
25 Dundana Avenue 
Dundas, Ontario, Canada 
Attn: Jack Kccka 



Collef^e o University level books 
llip.h School experience 



University of Dayton, 
c/o Brother Lej ^urrav, 
P.O. Box lOA, 

Davton, Ohio, U.S.A. 656(^9. 



Specializing in secondary school 



Another Mother for Pear-- . 
AO? !:orth ^'aple Drive, 
Beverlev Hills, California, 
r.S.A. 00210. 



Specialising in elementary and 
secondary schools . 



Center for Teachinp, International Relations, 

UniversiLv of Denver. University and Senior Hiph School 

Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. S0210. 



The Christophers, 

12 East -8th Street, 

Kew York, N.Y. , U.S.A. 10017, 



Attn. : Bob Pugsley 
College and High School 
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Women's International League for 

Peace and Freedom^ 
2006 Walnut Street » High School Curriculinn 

Philadelphia, Pn. "Learninp Peace" 

U.S.A. 19103. 
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I Ills rcp;Mi V... . ; :v:r.:i..I ;it llic he;-; niiihi: 



PrinlccJ in Sv.c<lcn by 

AlnKivist <t Wikscii, Uppsiila 1975 
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The ?t<st^;'itc 



Tin- Sliiekl.',)| M !nU 1 l;::llun.'l I', .KT ' l,.s|illlli. . Sli'I^I. \V,C. --CI 

'I lie iiliM o\ c^t:''^lishiii .: i! fH';uc U'Nf,u"i.ii in^lituic iii Su^^-Jlti v..i^ 
proj-^nsci! h\ J'li'iK' N!:iM>UM Ta^L* 1 iLiiuJcf in ;i si'-joch in 19f>- 
^ Miiv-.r.-f. I .ilii;. Shc 'r/'i's I ^(t \ l-.c n of mil 'I •.>kiM, - .icc. I n N\-»vc»nbL' 
r'(>M w Kov.i! l."iiiiinvi>^uni v.;ts ap'poiiiicd u\ cxploi-. ihc ; !0|-o-.,'l. The 
Lfti'MiiLHi r'* ihc C ot:iniissioii was Mr^ Alva M\ivi;il. (hen ;t member 
oftl'. ^vu'Ji^'i ( i(>\ '•fmnenl v^ iih speei:il re^p:insibiliii' s in Pie fielJ 
Jisa. Maiaeri; . In J.iunjry llie P^nyal C'oinmi-. -n reciorlet.! in 

favoiir iif I he ci e:ilinn ul" siieh ;tn instiu>le in S\>eJen, 'I he f/nnuvis^i'va 
\\;js eonviihLi.! I't" the pnicpTi;il value i^f peaee rese ""' - T'l^ ^'^-l 
SwedtMi v :!s a n.ilui.il piitee i\ir ii \o he unJeri;tken i .. 
CMneinnient aceepleJ ihe Comnii^siuii'*^ ei>neli]sions aiu! Paiiianienl 
siil'>setitii'rr , \ ile^ itleJ thai siieli an insliluie be established on I July 
veil). ;}ie k -^iJln^ of an independeiil !nu!i'.laii(>n- 

Foliey 

In aeeoriiiMiee wilh the .miiilelines l:iiJ dnvK :i in fhi* siaiates ol ilic 
Institute (for the text, see paee !2) the pmpose o( SIl^lM is W> eiui- 
diiei scienlit'ie rese.ueh on qnesiions which are iniptn'tant for inter- 
fiiilional peaee aiul se^uiiiy. I'he vln) of lh!> ii sraw.'h is to ci^nitihtile 
to the nnderslanJinj: u[ the conib'fiinis fo: p'^ieefn! suhilions of in- 
ternational eunHiets ;mk1 for a stal>le [^eaee. 

"Mir policy aclupleil by SlPRTs Citn'ria-iie Hoard has l»een thai the 
Instisnto should sliul;, problems in an independent and pragmatic way. 
It should select qiK:>tions which arc important to decision-makers in 
cuircnt international r-. lilics. I-'ollou in^; tlir rccommcnd;;tion.s of the 
Koyal Commission, the Institute has so far concentrated its leseaich 
nioslly on j^rul-yjeuis of armaaients. disra'inament and aif.- , re^ulHtion. 
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Oniiini/.alion 

The Ct'ivcrnifi'^' iiciinl is lospoiisihlc l\>\ the (ipcimions iirSIlM<I. Tlic 
Uo.iid. \shijh meets oi three limes a \e;ti\ h.is eiLiht meiiibers. 
appoiiUev.! foi fl^e \e;ii s hy ihe SweJisfi eminent, (l-or ihc hst of 
mLMnl-!crs see i';«i:e rhe\' serve on iiie lUv"\! in ihoii personal 

capaciiy :inJ 'Aitlioiit dhhiMhoii lo ;fn> [im ei'nrr.ental or piiwUe in- 
lere^l^, 

I he Scimiii'i (\>:i!\> •> a eo!isuit.iti\ e bvxlv pI' 24 hiiihlv qiialilleJ 
sjfuilais. Nt.-.:r^T,en ar. i imeinaiikMMl ei\i! seivants. (I-\)r the hsi ul" 
member^ see [ aj'e 17.) Membership is persimal and tor an unhinited 
peii ul. il'a [Mein!\-i '-h.nilJ reliie. a new memi^er is appoiiileti lhrou).'.li 
election b\ iIk' C'ouneiL The ('«)iineil has met al intervals of a fcxs' 
years. As a eoiwiiit.tH\e body, the Seieiitifie Council is not respori- 
siblc for (he \ tev. s e\piessev! ip the piibhcatioiis ot ihc Itistiiuic. 

'I'he l>irtu u> . u ho i> appointed b\ the S\seciish G(i^'eriinici 1, hav. 
imder the l^>. 'd, ifie m lin resi^onsihilitN lorSn\Urs work proizraMiinc, 
The piescpf Dnt. t.M'is l)r f-'rimk HainabN' of the I'liilcd Kingdom. 

The St'ifj o[' the Institute is intei national, anti consists of about 35 
people. abcMit h.iir ol' whom are engaged on research. (There is a list 
of the slafT imi page IV. 1 The iCNoareh workers come from a ss'idc 
variety of (disciplines, in both the natiir.il and .social .sciences. As a 
iide, they aie emi'.loyeu tvi work on a specific project. The Institnie 
may also en:*;'ge consultants (mi i'n ititcrnalional ba'as for special 
ta.sks. 

F^uhllrations 

'Ihe rc^idt'- ol' die research done at SIPRl a?'c publisheil as books aivd 
reports. ( fhry are lis'ed on p.'ige 21.) Some of the piililications are 
based on the res nits pinxlnced by international symposia arranged hy 
SIPR4 anil rela'ed to its reseaich [irogranimc. 

SITRl aims \\\ reaching: a ss iirlduide audience suth il.s publications. 
Th.e SIPR! b.j:i!:s are distributed b\' commercial piiblishc:". in vaK "..s 
C(niMtries, sUiile shorter reports are disseininateLl free of charge by 



SIPRI's funds arc provided by tne Swedish Parliament. However, 
the f^i-ard is solels responsible fur the use of thicse fimds. 'I hc Boaid 
has also adopted ilic principle that the Institute should not accept 
funds from other sources if this miphi compromise its independence. 
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Report of Activities 1974 



Diuini', 1^^7-1. SIPKI cunliinieHi its research in alroiuly wcll-cstablishcd 
fields rclalcd to worU arnuuncnts arui lo disarrnanuMil efToris, II also 
siai lcd to devote s'.^'ne aUonlion lo other areas eiosely connected with 
the arms r;iee"-siijdies \^ere, lor example, cairied out on vi^rions se- 
curity ;ispe'- ■ of Oil si.pnlies and on l?>e stnitegic silualion of vSoulh- 
ern Africa. 

A number of hooks ;uul lepoMs were puhlisliod. the majt^:' i>ublic.i- 
lion bein^. a- nsn.il. the '^'7-! S1I*R[ Yeaibook on Woild Arinamcnts 
and Dis;trnKirnC!ji. 1 hi^se publication', \\cre sold c.niimercially and 
circulated to f.ove'-nmenis, to UN delegations and otiie: inlcr na- 
tional t'o.unis. .•'>! to other importaiit institutions or individuals in 
policy-makint! or o["iinion-ini1uencini: positions. Facli SII'KI f)ublica- 
tion is dislribuieu in nu:7ibers of between ?(HK' ;md 6000 copies. 

Ciencrally speakinu. S!ri'!l*s activities no'vv cover three distiner 
aieas: reseaieh into various .|-tccial topics (includiin; the publication of 
the SIPKI ^'earbook). tlie t^ublication of books and brochures for a 
wider audience, and coinniJ-itaries on impiMtant euri\ ' - 
field. 

The Governing Board 

The lioard heUl two nieetinp.s durini> the vcar: on 15 Tebruarx and on 9 
Auj^ust P>7.1. 

The Scientific Ccuinci! 

In AuL:ust 1974, Academi:ian N.N. Ino/emtsev infc>imed the Chair- 
man of the Proard that he had decided to resign as a meml-.r of the 
Scientific Council. The Council thus now has two vacancies since 
the vatancy created by Academician M.D. Milliv)iishehikov*s death 
in Mav 197^ has not yet been filled. 

Administration and Finance 

I lie povernmenl grant for the fiscal year 1973/74 was 4V7 0l;^l Swedish 
Crowns, 'fhe income <..':d expenditure .statement for 1973/74 is given on 
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page 11 indic;iting ;iinoii[z t)thci- tliir.us that SIPKI carncil I724(K) 
Swctli^h CroNvns from the sale nf its publications. 

For Ur4/''5 SIPKI Ikis been alloj-.teJ :^ iiovcrnment y\Ai)\ of > Sf)7()iM) 
Sv. edisfi C'rin\n- . 

Publications 

'I [-e lollowin.^ l\v>ks v.^..^ jnil^'lisheJ. vlarir.r 

7//." rn)!)!.'/}] <[! C'ht niiiii! nful Hi^iir^ictl \\',ui\:>r f 'HW anJ t',:r Lcnv 

ofWaf ;\o!iiiiie 11 1). Janiiaf y 1^'7.1. 

I-'on r Kcductl'iw in liuri^pr, M;!ieh 197-1. 

Wnrlil Arnurnrnis (un! Ih\(in}:(ifnrnf, SI/'KI )'t(i'hih\\ .Uine 
!V7^!. 

S'nclcar Pmli^rrtiliiui }'r(^hlcn\s, Jlitic 1S>74. 
Oil (ir.i! Sirun! . . Wn ciiiber I'^-l. 

'! acfici'l (iml S!ni!<\i:i< AiitiMih>\(innr W'ari'drr. Pecetnber 1^)74. 

The f(>llo\vimi le^ea^eh repoits v.eie piiblishci Jiiiini: the fiseal year 
1973/74: 

I-'rcfuh .\'ncl,\!' I cM.^ ir the Affno^plicfc: I Iw OiKwfiof} of Lrijdiirr. 
March i^^74. 

Off'cnsivr Mi.^^ilr^. Septeinber I97-I. 

'liic Ef^'t cfs of n( V('li>;}f}icnls in the Iiiolomcdl cifui Chcniii dl Scicnas 
on CW Disdnr.iinu'ni !<t'i:o!i{i:i(^n'^, OctC'bcr 1974. 

In aiU^ition. I^rtvhiire^ con!;'.ining summaries o\' the Yearbook were 
publishcil in L[K'Ji^h. Russian ami Swedish, and widely distributed. 

The Institute's publishers have been lluinanities Press Inc., New 
\ovk (fo! th-^ V.'cstern Hemisphere market); Paul Kick Ltd., London 
(fc*r Brliain aiu! the ComnuMuveailh); and Alniovist Wiksel! Intern. i- 
tional. Sltvkholni (for the rest oftlic world). 

In the sprl:\- of 1974. a chanp.e was made in these publishing! ar- 
rani^cments. An arreemenl was made witfi the MIT Press. Cambritliie. 
USA. to become SU^Rl's new distributor foi a numbci of publica- 
tions for the Western Hemisphere and the Commtniwcalth. replacing 
Humi'.nities ai.'I WvA Lick for these arens. Almqvist & Wikscll Inter- 
national will n-mitin SIPiU's publisher for the rest of the world. 

SIPRLs aiitecment with Penguin Books. London, to publish a 
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Nluirlcncil \ci-'iiMi dI' the S!PKI piihlici'iioii. '///c ,\rffi\ htulc with ihr 
Ihird \V<trlil (N'ovcinlKT 1^71). w;is luHlllcJ iluiji.!: Py74. 'Ihc 
buok is DOW c\iH\-lcii in MT^. 

Rcscaicli SiiiM' 

I'Jiirini: the ni;ii(M p.iit o\' tlic yen. the pLMniani'iil rcM\<fch staff' 
nninhcfcil I I ;vup!^.' iiKluJiiii: ihc f)i!CLu»r antl the .Assist. iJit Miiccloi. 
Anolhci' iV:ii" I'^MMr ^ hici n \^ r: kci' ;it SI PU 1 o\\ ;i ^hni [ ■ ov incJnini-tci ni 

'^iiiiiH' tht.' \LAy Til'' Director jmkI in.'mbcis ol" the rcsciirch stJilT 
hiivc [\u'ticipvticJ id ;i iiiimbLr i^f iiiti';n.ilion;il confcrcin cN nitJ meet- 
iirjs. in voinc c;incn prcNCiUini: [\ip'jr>. The Dirccioi p;ir(icip;itcJ in ;i 
UN cXfK*:! ;Moi!poii the InJi-in Occmii peace /one proposjil. One of ilic 
rest ..rel'iM s. Ma)\ e; ii lani^ .oen. pai ueipaled in rneeiiri.Lz-, ol' the liUerna- 
tional ("oiiiiniliee nftlie RcA Cross on the Laws o}\\';;r. 

KcsciMch Activities 

The follosvin;: leseai eh aehviliev !ia\L hcuii nnJe'J. ^ c: ' " ■ 
'l heS!(»RI ^'e;irh(K)!c 

Worlil Anniifn('ni.\ and Disarfnttincnt. )'( ::rh().)f. 1^'^^ was 

puhlishetl on IS June 1074. 

ThiN N'earhook resfnibh^s its pretleeesstMs in sliuclme. si/.j anJ 
la\ -oiU. It consists (^rfo\n- parts. The first is a sni s e\ o\' «-onie inipoi (ani 
events and features of 1973. sueh as the military lessons of I lie MithMe 
Fast www the militai y devL-U^pnienls followinu the eeasefire aui eemcnis 
in Indo-China. the discussions abt)iit nniliial foiee reductions in 
Hnrope, the nuclear deterrence debate, and the dcv'olopinenls in 
strategic nuclear weapon'-, since S.AI.T L 'I he sect)ntl anci third parts 
deal with devck>pr'K'nts in armaments and weapon tcehnolociy. The 
fourth part describes the devclopmcnis in arms contrcil and thNaima- 
mcnt durifiL: 197."^. 

The Yearbook was very well received internationally. 

Preparations for the 1975 Yearbook started in the bcginn!p[i of 1974. 
Publication dale will be around 1 June 1975. The structiire and lay-out 
of the Yea: book will remain as in pi cv'ioas years. 
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The rcM^-iirch U-im^ wiH'kln.u full-tinR' on the 1V7.^ Vcinhook crnisisis 
oi KiclKird IWurlu .lo/cf CiolJbl.il. Ron iliiiskcn inul Sii'jic I .aiuljiicn- 
HiicksliiWH. 

NiK'k'iir rr(»liriT:ilinn rruhk-iiis 

A book on "NiKlcur IMolircrii'ion IMol^k'tns" \v:i^ piiblislKHl in June 
Ixiscd on Ml-: oiiUoiiK of ;i s\ inpositiiii held M TallbeiL: in June 
V ll \\;is pHMMU'J In I'hiipvndiv. J.ts;ini. 
Dinini: tlse.'l v-.mi 1^74/73 ii nuinhor of pulihe.ilions r.u nuelc;ir 
pi\flil'vi..tioii pioMcnis v.ill ho prepared jind pnhhshcd in lime for ihe 
Kevicv^ (;oi:IVie.^ e of ihe non-p;(^lifer)lion WXAly to he lidd in Ilie 
spiiniz of 197^. In M;::eh/.\pri! 1*^7.^ ilie foNowini: hooks and reports 
will appear: ' Hi-- Nuclear Ai-e" (hrank f^arnahy), ^\Safei;i!ari!s 
aizainst Nucleai Pioliferalion" (L>cn Sanders), rhe Rik-hl l<i C'ondiie' 
Nuclear |-,\p!osions— Political Aspects and Policy Proposals" (Alva 
Myrdah, "Pre\ /niini: Nuclear Weapon Proliferation" (Prank Barnahy), 
and "Nucleai Disarmament or Nuclear War'?" (I rank Parnahy). 

Military Implir:ili(>n> of New TiThnoio^ios 

I)urin<.' IV73/7-; siud\ on "laclical and Slrale^ic Antisuhinarinc 
W'arfaie" was prepared h> Kosia Psipis and Randall Porsberg, Phis 
study was publis!ied in December 1974. 

In Ihe eomiuL: yearv, special attention will also be paid to other 
militaiy implications nf new technoloeics, lor examjile. environmen- 
tal warfare. Kosta Tsipis aru. IJliupendra Jas:mi will be responsible 
for ihc'.v studies . 

Kc<»nf)mjcs of Pr'tnce 

■Phi^ pioject has concentrated on a nur.,hei of subtopics, n-.osl of which 
were inchidcd in ih.e 1974 Ve.uhook. 

Laws or W ar 

(ificludintr indi'.crinunatc and inhumane weapons and warfare) 
'Phrcc publications arc planned to appear within this projccl, including 
one on inccndiai y weapons, one on ant'iper.sonncl wcapon.s, and one on 
the laws of war with respect to specific weapons, 
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liifL'iiiii icpoils h.ivc \K'cr, }Mihli^licii picscntcnl to ihc dclcitalcs 
;il o:\i:oiih: iiiici"n;if ion.il ihsciisMons on llu' l;ius of wiw, incliuling 
■■^iip.ifin ifK\'iuiiai \ vM'apoiis" (WucMihor \^ni), ami " Ilicriiial 
illv'ds o!' ciuli.ii \ v.caj'ons »M) ihc hiinian Inn . " (l-\'hriiar \ 1^74). 
DiKiDj: the spiiiiii ol' I'^7> the fii^t niiijoi publication in this series will 
he piihhsheJ. It is }>cin;' i^epaie-l In M,iUcii> I iunsilcii ami its title 
uiH he "IneeiuhaiA ueapoiis". 

\ s , iiipi>sii!i' ol" emi!;eiit intern. iiioiiat iei:al experts was heM in 
.(.iF;n.a \ h'"."^ lo lus^iiss ^hat'ls ol' papers jMef\ireJ h\ SITUI oii the hius 
o{' WAV. ( MiM Siiko\ ie is lesponsihle foi' the piepai-ation of a pnhh- 
eation on the ha -i^ ol' l!ie oii!l onie of the s \ iiipe.siiiin. 

Chemical anrl Hi()lii;;ie;'l \\";MTare 

I he t'):st thi .'e vohiiiies pI" the si\-\ohniic stn-JN on "The l^(^h|cni of 
C/heniiea! and P»ioloi;ical NV'ailaie" (N'oK. I. W anJ \') ^^ele piihlisliccl 
in Nov ember h'7 I . N'oinnie II (CM Weapons Today) uas puhlishctl in 
Anunst and X'oluine III (C'HW ;ind the l.av\ of War} in .Iannar\ 

The leniainini: vohiine, \'o!. VI ( I'echniciil Aspects of |-a!l\ 
U'arninu and N erification). uas pul>Iislied in l'ehi iiar>" 1^)15. 

SII*RI fias eontiniied it^ loIKuv deu'h)pments in t, 
1973/74. tuo researchers (\''i(ah /jihov and Kind Hahievski) v. oii.ed on 
tv o such projects: '' The llt'lects i>f Dcvelopinenls in the liioloi'jcal ami 
Chemical Sciences imi CW Disarmanienl Nci't^liations'* (/uhov), and 
" The Destruction of Chcniical Stockpiles" (Mabicvski). The report on 
the llrst topic uas piihlisfied in Octohei" hV74. The seet>nd report wWl 
be included in a pubMc- ti(Mi now bcinu prepaied by SIrRI. and con- 
tjanint: also some t>l!ici' pane i s pi cscnted at a Pii,i;u;is!i Chemical U'ar- 
faie StUilv (iroiip meeting held in fi els ink! in April 197^1. 

SI PR I Is al j^resent also prepariiii: a book C(>iilaininiJ: papers pre- 
sented at a sympi)siiim on "Preventive and Therapeutic Measures in 
PoisoniuL: by Anticholinesterase Coni[x>unds'\ held in Hcrceg Ni>vi, 
YiiLioslax ia. in October 1974. This book, entitled **Met!ical Protection 
A):a in si Chemical W'arfaic Ai'eiUs*', is beint! prepaied by John Si a res. 

On-^^oinj', Arin.s Coriln)! imcl Disarniunicnt Issues 

SIPR! has ihrou.ijiont its existence devoted parlicidar ntlenlion to the 
technical aspects of disarmament, pailicnlaiiy to those lelaled to ihc 
verification of varii>us ilisarinamciil agreements. SIPRI has, for 
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c\\\VAp\c. puMishcd Miulics on the piohlcins of llic sciMiiic dclcelion 
of niK'ltMr c\;-'!v)sions. l\irl!i-til;tr :it(cn!ion has aKo been ptv-ii to tlic 
prt>^lciiisor\Lr:l''cMtioii ol'ticatics ruhttcJ to Cli uarlafc. us ifuliculcil 
.il>.'Vr. 

Inn^uii M.>V.l. the SII'KI >'c:iiboot; coni.iiiKMl in'>s( of ihr i epulis ofliiL' 
ivsc.'u h cttii/i! o'lt in Ihe^c ai ras. t>iit ^oinc tti/ior iL'Volopmcnls were 
;.|<o Jcah v.ii'^ i(. se[>ai.He piil^lie.iMoa , In a [roiio-iaph on '"l-'orce 
Keviii.-'HMis in V.»:ioivj" . pieparecl l>> ' i!,M SukoMe ami pnhlivhccl in 
Ma.ich P'7^i. an ;:n.ilvsis v.as made «>1 isMies arisini: fi oin tlie propos- 
aU piK torv.:in! ii the nei.'oli.ilions on the mutnal leJuetion of I'orees 
anJ aiMiamcnis anJ asM^viale*! rneasuies in Central l-.niope, It also 
eonli'.irieii a. [uvun^ of the [nniiary ilojtrines of NA'I O the Wai- 
sav. rteat\' OfLMui/atii n. 

Dniini: l^'"l anolher eeneral sfnih of \ erification problems was be'n^^ 
eaiiiec! ont, '.^hich will eontinne for al least another year. Andi/eJ 
Karkos/ka is ve-.ponsihle ivi the preparation ot ihis study, 

OthtT Studies 

A slnd\' on "(^il and Sc. irity". prepared by Ho lleineback. was 
IMiblisfv. d in NoNembei !^J74. ,\ stndy on "Sonlhern AfViea: 'i'he TSca- 
lation of a ((MiJIiel" is beini: piefi.ned by Siiine 1 and^ren-Baekstrom, 
and will l»e p: -lished during the summer of 

A prelimit ir\ versio:: of *'Arms Trao. RcLii^ters: The Arms Trade 
With tb.e Thiid W'oiid" was dislribuled to all governments in Oclobei 
\^n}. A linal lorm of the Registers, prepared by Hva (Irenback, was 
published in f cbruar> l^>75. 

SI!M\1 will eoninuie lo devote speeial attention lo the security 
aspects arising from the scarcity of various natural resources, to disar- 
nianient and arms control measures in certain regions, legional arms 
races, etc. 

Sil'Kl \vill also devote greater attention lo the need for more 
pop'ilari/.c.l piiblieations which aic likely lo reach a wider readership 
than its pt-, >eiW ollen veiy technical and specialized products, 
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•"inancial Statement per 30 June 1974 
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1 1. come 

Cinvcrnmcnl unmt 3 499 OOO.— 

S;:ics of pi. !-:o;ili'M!s |72 40;).— 

Rcfnmi (iI'Mihic itJdcJ Li\ 4V> 306. S7 

S'.irpli's per 30 June 2S7 854.^1^ 

S:il:jrics 2 4 1 » 147.57 

AJfninisii .tiivc ci>sS 597 135.56 

I'roj.-.! c^Nts 315 111.43 

SlJipl'.ls per ^0 .lli:i; 197 : 6S2 K.6.XI 

Su. kr. 4 OOS 561.37 
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Tvdns Id lion 

Statutes of the Stockholm Interiiationaf 



^ 1 

TIk* l iMinJ.ti'np . Ih!li n..iioii..! l.i .imHc loi I'c.'.lo :iikI (\>ntli*.'t '^c- 
sc.ii\h, Sti>.k(»»ilin.' ol' I!ul^c fuiuU v.IikI. Ihc Swedish dov- 

L-iiiiiicni ! i'iii^r hiKlic> .i1\k\iU- t(M ihc purpose Jvsci i'.Kil in 2. 

s^ 2 

In .iceot J.ih. / •■.iih fh.- i^muel'iKs loi !h'.- iillivaiion uriunJN uhieh Uie 
Su.iniish I'.tiii.:;: Ml fi.tN .ipjTiwvcJ plll^u.ltK■c of (iowcnmeril bill 
i Wf.h: 7(), the [ui: po-e (>!' ihe l iVMiiJ.ithxi in eotukiei scicnlific research 
on LiuestiitfiN V. iik^ .ire iiiipvnt.nii lor iiHei natKnuil jx*;iee iind security 
\v.itli the inteiu :o epuitilniie lo ihe ujulei ^^lndlnL: of the eoiulitions for 
iv-;i^-r't'ii! Noliii'.mN .'I iiilui n;i[ii -n tl eoiiHietN .mJ for :i stuble peace. 

I he Iouiid..;i>Mi Niiii!. v.nhin .eope o! .ieti\il>. co-cM^'Jale with 
:iuifioi lIle^, oi -.■,i,i/,.!;.Miv. i fis; n ij[ lo; is ;inJ iiuli^iduaN in the Nordic 
ctninii icn . ^' e! i .j^ hi o; iiet ^ > ittm i n.; • 

The 1 ouiuL'iior. sfi.iii h.i\e j Ho.nd .oihj-ONed ol'a chairman and *^e\en 
olhet fneuib-.'i- I [le Duee'oi oi \\w hwdMitt.- \^ c \ I'Jficio :\ nioinher of 
the I'ioard. I !;e Sv. cdi-h ( »ov cMinieirt .ippoiiiis ihc chairuKtn and i>tlier 
inenibcrs loi p. : lod m^: e\ee. me ti\e u^r ^ ! '.n.trd appoints a 
\ lee-^ han jn.ti) I; oin ,tiju>i)e l!^ ow n ineiiibei 

"I he seat (if the l)vviid ^b.iW he ni Sio. khohn. 

« On 24 .l;tiMi.iiv l^>'>" li.o iKiiiK' of I In- hislilitte u;is ch.inj^t-d to Sioekiioini 
IiUcrn.iiionjI IVmcc l\i.>c.ii^h Insiiittie. Sll'isl. 
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§^ 

Will. in ihc FounJ;ilioi; there shall be :i Dnccior of ihe Instiiutc and 
uthcr staff in accordance with a list adopted by the Swedish Cunern- 
nicnt. 1he l oiiiiJalicn ina\ appolr,! scholars and olhei staff in ca.se ol 
need and in accurd.'.uce v. i;h avail. d>le i^.:e.iiv.. 

§ 7 

I hc l)M-ecroi of itiv .;.^.litnic is apf-.^n-Ud b> t!i;' Sv.cdish (Unernnv.Mil 
!ur a pcriud not excecdinL: U^r ',,.us. ( ):hcr si;.lf l^ appointed by the 
F'oundation. 

1 he cmpIo>nieni cundilions for the s^ hol ii s are s;-t'u:d ui contracts. 
The cnip' ^'.mer.t conditions fi.r the p-st of i^neetoi v\\\r: \ nsuniu iind 
for other employees uhich i.;e on the st.iff hst are detennii^nl by the 
S'ALdish Cioveinment or by an authoritv to which this task has been 
deleiiaied i^v il.c Sucviish Cjovernnienl. 

'I lie scholars shonUl he recruited froiM different <>;eoi:rar.hic.:l reiiions 
and fropi dilfcrcnt political and economic s\ stems. 

§ S 

The Foiuidation sh;dl luivc a Scientitic Toiincil as ;i eonsuliati\e b^xly. 

1 he Scientific C .Kincil shall consist of 24 nieml-.i s N: . 
possible bcloni; to nations within diffeient get)uraphic.ii leiiuns and 
witfi different political imd economic systems. 

The initial sixteen ineinln-rs of the Scientific Council are appointed 
b> the Swedish Cuuernment. The other eii.;.t members aie appointed 
by those members already a.ppoiiJed b> the Swedish ( .ovci ninent. If a 
member letiics fioni the C'onncii or dies, a ne^s member is appointed by 
the Council. Only tliusc having scientific cornficience ui i :aclic.il : \' 
perience fmrn worMng •Ai:h international pohtical affairs shall be ap- 
pointed to ihe <^ oiiiici!. 

§ 9 

Tfie Hoaul shall decide on important matters rega.rdini' the activities, 
ori'.ani/ation and economic adininistiation of the Institute. 

§ 10 

Sueli matters ^vhich are not t() he decided by the Board shall be decided 
by the Director of the Inslitiitc. 

13 
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Wljcn iltc Dircclor is not able U) lulfil his Uisks. he ^hall enirusi iheni 
lo another employee of the InNlituic. if the Hoaiii docs not dceide 

LltllCl V. i^c. 

B\ A uork'j'i.'.n e.r :t dee In) oil /// casn it e;in be L'fl to a iner.tbcr (^f the 
stall other than if'e i)ireeU)J' to deeide matteiN or i;roiJp> o\ matters 
uiiivii aje not sueh. th;ii \\k decision should Ik- taken by ihc Direetor. 

s- 1 I 

Mceiiia:s of the I'.oaul sliail be ealled by the Chairman when lie Hnds it 
appro;ii i:ile oi v. l>en ut lea^l I'onr membcj s have requested a meeting. 

'1 he F>o;ird -h;.!! be able lo lake decisions when ihe Chairman and al 
least fkUirolher members aie piesen:. 

Deei-^ions the Hoitrd are taken h\ simple majority. When the 
V utini: IS evef. ibe C'liaii ir.an shall have the deei^jve vote, 

^ 12 

Minute-- are kvpi of the meetings of the Ho:i\\\. The minuiLN shall 
indiei:te which I'-oiird memb-L-rs liav e been present and also decisions of 
the l-loaid. as w.eli as dissentinLi opinions by E^oard members. The 
rnmuies arc eh, eked by the Chairman and one other member of the 
Hoard. 

§ r-^ 

the linaneuil ye. a" of tfK- Institute sliall Hju from tb.e Isi of July lo liie 
?()lh of Jihv; ll:e follo^'. ini: year. 

^: U 

A report of aetivities sli;ill be prepaied for every fmaneial year. 
§ 15 

'i lie iulministration of the Instiiute b\' the Hoard and the Director, as 
well as the .leeoi.iits of the In^litlUe, shall be examine*' yearly by two 
accoanlanls Thv accotmlants are appointed by the Swedish Govern- 
mc\',\ Un a pei ii' i of live lln.ineial years. 

§ K) 

The accountants shall annually. beft>re the end of September, .submit a 
report lo the Minisiry for I'ureign AtTairs. 
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§ 17 

The I^^^i!ulc i^ cxciiipicLl l i oin MiiX'r\ iM"on according: tu ihe law or24in 
May IV29iNu. ! iC>) rc;:ai\!i:.,: ^upc|■\ isioiiof foiindaiiuus. 

'I ii«. '.c SL.U!^c^ aic on ihc 2Vtl' ol Jirvj 

C;i'S lA!- ADOl.l- 

1 ors'en Nilssoii 
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The Governing Board 

u> oi M DocCinr-cr 1974 



( ''u<if frmn 

(■'»\oiU)i Roli" ' ^ui>ci j;. K;ii"Kl;tJ. S\vei!cii 

Pr(»ii ssoi' ul MiLi'DhioInL!)' 

Frofc^or l.eu Males, Bcliiradc, Viir.osla\ ia. 

i:\-l)i!LClof , InsiiiulJ of Iiitci national Polilii'^ aiul l-cononiiLS. 

PIL)^c^^oI■ ( iui:r..ii Myivlal. Slockhoiin. SucJcii, 
P^o^L's^oI uf InU-rnational Kconoinics 

ProfcssDi- Kobcrt \cilJ, CanibriJiic. linilcJ KiiiuJuin, 
Prufc-isoi- of Rc(»nL)inics. Univc: ^::\ of Cambridi^c 

i'lL'tcssoi- Ben Ktilii'Li. Cjioniniicn, llic Nciiici land>, 
DiiL'clor. Pulciiiviloizical Institute. Cironini:eii 

PiDfcssLM John Saiiness, Oslo, Nt)rv.a\'. 

Hi rector, lu^'.iuuf of Intei iiatioiia! Relations, <^^\o 

Dr Prank Barn:ib\ . 
Director ofthc Inslitnlc 
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The Scientific Coiii>cil 

as of 31 Ikvchihor 1974' 



I'riik'ssjr KriuK'*''! iU):)lc!i:i^ 

rni\L'isi;s of C"tiloi\u!o 
}^oiikici\ Colo. 

i>():ii Hi'ldtT C'ariiiiru 
Ut.x/.\\ 

Professor Fiijit) Kiianii 

Japan Scicr,».:c Council 

Tokv o 

Japan 

Professor Johan (laltut^^ 

Chair in Conili.t 

antl Peace Ki'soarch 
Cnisci siiy ol Oslo 
P.O. Mo\ 1070 
Oslo 3 
Nor\\a> 

I)r Robert Ciui diner 

H \cculi\'c' Sccrulary 
UN F-'c :io;nic ConMni^^ion 
foi Afiica 

Adtlis Ahaba 

luhiopia 

Professor MertraiMi de Jouvonel 
Diiector 

Insiitiit ties I'\itiii i[>lcs 

Pails 

F^'rancc 



Profe>stjr Cwt l Ka>se.v 

Dii'oclor 

Tlic liistiiiiic for Advanced 

f^inccion N.J. 
CnitcJ Slaics 

Profvssor .Mex Ke\n;:ii 

Vico-I'rcsidci'i 

i lie \ Icbrcu L'ni\ cr^ity 

of Jerusalem 
Jci'ii^;i!en"! 
Israel 

!)r I^'-Ui-n) Kreisk\ 

I'riine Mniivier i 

Vienna 

Austria 

Professor !vian(ri<i i.achs 

Judue 

Inlernalioi^al Couit o-\Iuvticc 

*rhc Ha-iie 

NLtherlaiii'^ 

'i he Hi. Hon. 

The Earl Mi.iuilbutien of Hiirina 

United Kiniidoni 

Mrs Alva Myrdal 
L\-Minisler withoui f'orifulio 
Siockholiii 
Sweden 

The Ul. Hon. P. J. Noel-iiakcr 

London 

United Kingdom 
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Or, G. Parlhasiiralhi 
Vice Chiincciloi" 
Jauuh:irl:il Ncn: n 
U nivci sity 

New I)j 57 

Or Raiiul richisLV. 
Dii'jv.'UK' Genci ill 
L.::iin Atncric;::^ l.i^iinuc 
lor ficonuMiiv. .;ivj 

Saniiiiuo 
Cliik' 

l'rol\^sor iiri)r KiAcd 
Director ( IcnoiMl 
National Boar<.i ol" i IlmIiIi 
Siockliolin 
Swede* 1 1 

Director 

International Cen'ic toi' 

Theoretical l'h>sics 
'I'i'iesle 



Profes^sor Tor{;ny Suj4erstedt 

Rector 

L'nivcrMty of Uppsala 

llppsala 

Sweden 

(\iinnMssioiUM AltiLTo Spinclli 

Coramissioii of f-uropcan 
l'A\*noniic Con-"iiniinilics 

lkl:^;iiiin 

!*rv)rcs<or (Jrit'oii Tunkin 

Head of Department for 

Internationa! Law 
Moscov." State Univer.sits 
Moscow 
Soviet I'nion 

Prtjfessor da l v, WeizsacUer 
Director 

Ma\-Pianck Institute 
Slarnberg 

l-ederal Republic of Germany 
Lord Sollv /uckcrnian 
London 

Liiiied KiuLidom 



' The Sv.!cr>tific CuiiRL-d h.,d ;is of 31 DeccnihiT 1974 tv.'o vacancies: Ae;tdeini- 
cian \\.\). Millionsliciiikov, the Soviet Union, died in May 1973, and Academi- 
cian N.N. Ino/cnitNCv rCNiiincd in Aupust 1974. 
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The Staff 



A s.\ /a />;■'< cfi" 

Lihraty .stuij 

Ciiii^ncl \ on Dpix'in 
Jjnel McliilinL' 
i-^lisahclfj r risen 

I'llifdfitj' \tiil) 

Con\V\c Walt- 
I -elicit y Koos 
Kiijcsh Kuniar 
C'loi\ c I .iii sson 
IX'snuMul Sniiifi 
(lilliim rri*L/hcinK'r 

}^rcss~(iitlhi;^ stcijf 

W'ilii.iin Jcv- 
Michai I.u.ki 

1 1 ii'r I'cn! i cn 

Gunilia ' r-cvilu^lrn (a^sisiaiU) 

Distrihiniiin 

Kalar iiui i'l anJbci li 



lank Mam.jby 
(l)irt.*cliii} 



Jan 1-Jcckiuan 
Kicluird Ho.Mh 
Jo/crCl(>!Jh!al 
Ron UiiiskcM 
l>hupjnuia Jasani 
AnLi'/cJ llaikns/ka 
Siunc I ..mkIl:! en"B;icksl:"i>r7i 
Mal\ ci"ii i .uiVfsdon 

Jollll Sialics 

Oliv. ^'-iiiko; i.; 
Kosia i \jpi-> 

AwisUi/::\ to rcsi'dn-lwrs 
I'!\a Hamhoi i: 
I^.aiinhiUI JanNscni 
l^iian I jHhm n 
C art)! Stollcnbcr j: 

Scct'ciiiriid smjj 

1- \'a-C.'hristinu Her rsiii in 
i'Cila Kjellgrcn 
Marianne I A ons'-' 
\\vi\ NoidNlroin 
Ciun WintiN'isi 
Asa Trulp'"-' 
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Ofju r su;'ply 
Eikkl Fiiicll 
Leif Hliiisson 
I.ars IJiulqvis'. 

Tt'lrpfuriis! 
J- v:t A.xoll 

Telephone ni;n?l>i'j s 
Direct.^- 

As*^i^taIn DifLVlof 15 0945 

I ihrary 15()^/4N 



' "rhc f\>llv>wing rcNv.'ar^hcrN lot'i the hwltUito during the year. Professor Kiitll 
Bahievski. Ms Rr.nJ.ill ^■or^hL^rg. Ms Kva Orcubiick and ColoriLd Carl -Erik 
li.Hic. The roI!t)V.ini: Ic^calc^Jcr.^ spent shcMt-icrni periods al the InsiiUiic: 
Dr Karllioinz Lohs. Gcinvui Ocniocralic Republic. Mr. Bcii Sanders, InlL^r- 
nalional Atomic l-.m-riry Agency, Vieiuia, and Hr Hnid Schoeliio, MIT. Cam- 
bridge. USA, Air.tMii: the adminisiraiive j^ei sonnel, Ms Helena Grdnquisi. Ms 
Mar> Lciby. MrOlN: I.arsson. Ms Inpi Lundstroni and Ms Jill Schimpff left the 
Institute during the year. 
' On leave ofabseixe. 
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SIFRI Publications 



Rooks 

S?PR1 YcizrbiKik of World ArtM:\iiu;3ts «r.d 
DLsarmunicnl 1968/^9 

440 pp. 93 lahlc:>. chail^ ;tiyJ uu;r,. Clolh bound Sw. kr. 70.60 
(ISBN 91-S51 14-03-0): pur^r bound Sv>. kr. 37.65 (ISBN 91-85114-04- 
9). 

This volume brings logelhcr material on v. orld mililary cxpcndiiure, 
(he lechnoiogical arm*^ race, and cuiTciil disarr.iameni issues. It con- 
Iain's extensive reference material on such mailers as the trade in arms, 
nuclear tests and accidents, and on conilict. 

SIPRI Yearbook of World Armaments and 
Disarmament 1969/70 

1970. 540 pp. 91 tables and chails. Cloth bound Sw. kr. 88.25 (ISBN 
91-85114-07-3); paper bound Sw. kr. 47.00 (ISCN 91-^5114-06-1). 
The second Yearbook continues with the same basic reference material 
as the first one, but turns to new subjects: the nuclear arms race ;;nd 
SALT; European security problems: and the militarizi.tion of the deer- 
ocean and the Sea-Bed Treaty. 

World Armaments and Disarmament 
SIPRI Yearbook 1972 

1972. 600 pp 116 tables and charts. 7 maps. C:ioth bound Sw. kr. 88.25 
(ISBN 91-851 14-12-X). 

In addition to updating the reference material, the third Yearbook deals 
with strategic nuclear forces and SALT; resources devoted to military 
R&D; foreign military troops and bases; the near-nuclear countries and 
the NPT; and the nuclear test ban. 
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World AniiaiMtnts and DisurnianU'iit 
SIP»U VearbooU 1973 

1973. pp. 6S lablcs. 13 ch;l^l^, 2 p}u)Uv.;;:iphs. Clcuh bvUitul Sw. kr. 
S5.:5 (ISHN 91-S51 M-19-**). 

1 he foLirth (U'lik U|xLjIcs llic iL-lL-rcncc ii);:U-ri;il and (IlmU \vill» 
SAI/I aiul tlic qlic^l!l^'l of v ci il k'aliuii by rccoiU].iiN>an«.'c .' alL-llitcs: 
I'lii i^pvaii M'wUi i!\ ;i'iu e^iH^pc! '.iliiui : I' N peace kccp.ini.' operations; 
luune-.lis: iKML:;ei- piv-iliution ; iKipaliii. aiiii oilier i!t;i>ious \V(Mpon>. 

'^•U'orlci AnijaiDLT.t^ Disarnianu'iU 

1974. 520 pp. s-^ itl-!e'. an-.l ehar;>. C loth Hoimu Sw. kr. XS.25 (ISI^N 

The fiiiii ^\\;ii\«ok iipJaies »' j iciL-:cnce miii-jrial and lK.iI'. \wth 
military Jcv elopnieii^s in t^. NiiJdle I';tNi and in Indo-Chin-:: forec 
reductiitns in l'uii>pe: i'lv. ii.ij-fiicnts in str.itc^iii.' nuclear weapons; re- 
connalssanec s;.:,'llif': .: .'ri!i'.iib;i^.arini" uai tart.*: and the automated bat- 
tlefield. 

Tounrds a Ik-Ucr I 'e of th:' Oucan 

1969. 231 pii. Cloth bound Sw. kr. .^6.45 (l.SBN 9NS.-S 1 1 4-02-2). 

A diNiUission ol'iln' lei.'al proble^l^ by Prof. W'illiani Burke, with com- 
ments. 

Tivj .Arms *IVafi<- with the Third World 

1971.910 pp. !^!1 tables. 41 charts. 6 maps. Cloth bound Sw. ki. 70.60 
(LSHN 91-S.M Nd;9-\). 

A m;ii^.>r stiidv uftfie l:\tde in major weaptms— ships, aircraft, tanks and 
missiles — bictv. ^^i^ I he developed and underdeveloped count ^ic^ dming 
the post-war pei ii)d. 

Tije Prohlv-ai orChemici'! and Hioloj^ical \^';:^f;^rc 

olumcs. 1971-75. Cloth bound. 

A studs- of the Iiistoi ical, technic. d, military, ieiial and political aspects 
of CBW, and possible disai'mament measures, with full bibliographies. 

22 
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I. Thr I<i\c ofCIi \V('(i}>(>n.\ 

1971. pp. Sw. kr. SS.2.S iLSHN ^)1-S51 14-10-3). 

II. Cn \V( (i;>on.\ 'IcJd} 

1973. -^ZO pp. Sw. kr. S^.2^ (ISl^N -S^ 1 1-M ^^-2 )■ 

III. Ci:\V andilw Ijr.v .^fW'iit 

1974. 195 pp. Sw. k;. 4''.ri > ilSnN 91-X.*M 14-17-;);. 

I\\ (7) Disuniumifiii .\\-:^oii(iti< 'fi.\ . }<^f2(^ 1970 

1971. 412 pp. Sv.. ki. ^«:s.2.> (l.'-'i'.N Vj-S.^llt-l 1-1). 

\'. Ti]c rn vt filiof! ([f'ClyW 

1972. 2S7 J. p. Sv^. kr. 47. (M) ilSHS 91-S5 1 14-1.^^-S). 

\7. I crhii'u III Aspvcls i>f I'.nrly \\\iniui^^ atul \'i'rifu\:nofi 

1975. .Appu.\. .V^O pp. Sw. kr. t-'S.25 (ISBN 91-.XSI 14-1S-9). 

Tilt Ne::r-.\i»c!car Coiir.lrics vAvi the NPT 

1972. 123 pp. PLipcjl-ack Su. kr. I7.f'.5 (IS'M.n 91-S^114-" 

An c\p::iKlcd vci .sion ol' li sUkIv oil the alliuules oflnUcn nci'.r-nuclc.n 
countries to llic Nuit-ProlirorLilion 'I rcaly which iippcarcu in the SlPRl 
Vcaibook 1972, incliulini: lull ^iocunicniaiion on ihc NPT. 

Resources Devotwl to Militiiry Research and Ocvelnpmtnl: 
An International Coni;)ariso!] 

1972. 112 pp. iVporbackSw. ki. 17.65 (ISBN 9I-S5 1 14- 1 5-4 ^ 

An expanded version of a study from the SIPRI Ycarhook 1^72, incKid- 
ing a comprehensive bihlioiiraphy on military RScD. 

C*hen]ici»I Oi-^armanient: Some Prol>Ifnis of Verification 

1973, 1S4 pp, 52 tah!e^, 11 charts. 5 maps. Paperback Sw, kr. 61.20 
(ISBN 91~S5 1 14-20-0). 

An examination of the types of data to be reported internationidly from 
economic, >lalisticai and other methods by a national verification or- 
ganization controlling poteiilial ch-inical warfare materials. 
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Force Reducliims in Europe 

\97A. pp. 11 lablc^. I\tpcrback Sw. kr. 44.70 
(ISBN 9! U-21-9). 

A rcvK-. of ihc inilitai;. Jocinnc> p!" NAIO imu! t^c WTO ami an 
analysis i^^l:es ariMiiL: from ihc proposals (nil forv.aitl for ihe 
ncgolialion^ on liic miiiDa! u'vliicUon of lo'vc. ami armanicnl.s and 
associaW'.l im-MMirc^ in ( enlial Kiirvip- ■ 

*Niu"lvar iM-olifi'i ation JN-oMems 

1974. 3i: pp. 3^1 i,':-U's. 7 thaal<. I map. C^loth hi-iinJ Sv. kr. (jS.:5 
I ISBN 0-2(0- 1 0'M ^-(M. 

A colloLlion o! p;.p.is presumed al a 197.^ SlPRi nicc.ini' of loadin- 
rxpcrts from 1.^^ courMiL-^ lo Jiscii^^s ihc problcir.^ ol" nuclear v, capon 
pnililcra.lion likeh lo b-j rai^cJ al ihc SV'V Review ConfenMice. 

Oil and Security 

1974. 190 pp. II lahles. 1 chart. Paperback Sw. kr. 49. M) 
(ISBN 91-S^li4-:.^-l). 

A studN o! the sccuritN problems related to oiL It deals particularly 
with a minibcr of conllict potentials involved in a situation of oi\ 
shoriaiic. and the .irras race that this may siinuilaie. 

^Tactical aiuJ Stn^tc'iic Antisuhinariiic Warfare 
1974. 11^ pp. S tablc^. C\n\h bound Su . kr. 42.00 
(ISBN 0-262-21)03 i'^ I. 

A review ol" de\ elopnicnis iu antisubmarine warfare technologies and 
stratceies. and -^f the iiuplicftinis o\' strateiiic nuclear submiuries for 
uiiidci n v'-atfaic 



Stockholm l-apers 

1. C oni:niinicp.tio!i Salcllitts 

1969. 54 pp. Sw. kr. 8,25 (ISBN 9I-S51 14-00-6), Out print. 
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2. Seismic Method' .Monitoring L-nder^i ouiui Kxplosions 
Report (ft* the Seismic Sludy (»roup 

pp. S\\\ kr. 17,75 (ISBN 9j-S.M i4-ni-4) 

3. t h'/ i:Nr)C* r.iirl tl-.t i'rcv. 

1970. 77 pp. S\v. 1. 1 . 17.25 (ISHN ';i-S51 M-()>-7) 

A. If»l;rnntfoi;;:I \rriir*iiv'i..enls niu! Coriti(>l lor the 
I*e;?C('r»ji Aj)plic;Ui:)ns o\ NiaJcar l-Aplosivr; 

1970. 39 pp. Sw. kr. M.75 (ISI^N <'I-S51 K-O.V.M 
5. OnVnsK f Mi.s.siit>, 

!*r4. .'-1 pp. 
Rcse^irch Reports 

flj Seismic Ntetht s for .\'oni!0( inf; I inder*^r()unri Kxplosions 
tVojjress Report of Ihe Seismic Study (Jroiip, 1970 

I9;v). 9 pp. Ouf of print. 

[?.] Seismic Methods for Monitoring I luier^ronnd Kxplosios^ 
1 97 1 ProRrt-^s Report 

1971. 24 pp. 

[3] The Tc^t Bnn 

1971. M pp. 

Iiarly vcrslrm of a study appcaiint: 

in ihcSI/'Rl Yearbook 1972. On! of prim. 

[4] I*os-si'>ie Techniques for Inspection of Prodtu fi'jo of 

Orj^ar.ophosphorus Compound.^ SIPUI Symposium Kcpc^rl. 

19V I, 15 pp. 

5, Strategic .Anns Limitation 
Part F. The First Agreements 

1972. 39 pp. Out of print. 




6. Strategic Arms Lin)iUftion 

r«jrt U. The SALT Apm'menls and the Future of 
tlie Arms knct- 

I ^^7:. ?2 pp. (J:a <.ff.rbit. 

7. IVosptti.s for Anas Control iii the Occini 

29 pp. 

N.ii.»:tlrn ;uio ij.cwidfan Weapons 
1912. 125 pp. c;,7/ of punt. 

T!:e On.:2in< of MIK\' 
197V :s j-,p. 

10. The Meaiiiny M^i^suronient ofM-iitiu v Kxponditure 

197;v 39 pp. 

11. Ten Years of the Tartiari est r>an Treaty. I96.VI973 

1973. 34 pp. 

1 2. French Nuclej^r Tests in the Atmosphere, 
The Question of I.egalify 

1974. 38 pp. 

13. The Kffccl.s of f>eveIopments in the Biological and 

Chemical Seienctn; on C\V Disarmament Negotiations 

Reprints 

Nuclear SafcRuaro.s 
19/2. 7 pp. Out oj print. 

The Impienirntafion of hitcrnational nis.-r-^M.w.ui, ' , iv rments 
1973. 75 pp. Oia of print. 

All prices are appro\im;ite. 
26 
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Rcscmd, Reports and Reprints nav he ch.a.ncd free c.C charge from 
bIIIs and Stockholn, Papers N... .-4 n,ay he ohtauv.-d from the 



Hooks 



P.O. Box ^: 

Tclcpliono: 

Ciibh^s: Alnuivislbo.^!-.. SK^cl.rv'l:!* 

In tlu I 'niu ./ ^ 
Hiiiii;mitic^ I'lL'v^ li':- 
171 i'irs: - 
Atlaniic H:-^'l;:ndv 

llniica SlalL's 

Telephone; SlMUNti M'-l 
CnHlc>: Milliiuoiis. Ncv. Yoik 

Books indicate..! by aslcr r^k I .nay be ol.aine.i M oin th. pi'Mi:>^^' 
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SIPRI 

Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute 

SIPRI is an independent insitute for research into problems of peace 
and conflict, with particular attention to the problems of disarma- 
ment and arms regulation. It was established in 1968 to commem- 
orate Sweden's 150 years of unbroken peace. 

The financing is provided by the Swedish Parliament. The staff, 
the Governing Board and the Scientific Council are international. 



Governing Board 

Governor Rolf Edberg. Chairman 
(Sweden) 

Academician Ivan Maiek 
(Czechoslovakia) 
Professor Leo Mates 
(Yugoslavia) 

Professor Gunnar Myrdal 
(Sweden) 

Professor Robert Neild 
(United Kingdom) 
Professor Bert Roling 
(Holland) 

Professor John Sanness 

(Norway) 

The Director 

The Director 

Dr. Frank Barnaby 
(United Kingdom) 

SIPRI 

Sveav jgen 166, S-11346, Stockholm, Sweden 
tel. 08-150940 
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ALICE M. RIVLIN 



CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 



CONC.HESSIONAL DUDCCT OFTICE 



WASHINGTON. D.C. 



June 24, 1976 



The Honorable Harrison A. Williams, Jr. 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
'In i ted States Senate 
.., ihington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Pursuant o Section 403 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
the Congressional Budget Dffice has prepared the attached cost estimate 
for S. 1976, the George Washington Peace Academy Act. 

Should the Committee so desire, we would be pleased to provide 
further details on the attached cost estimate. 



Sincerely. 





Alice M. Rivlin 
Director 
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1 :v:r,KrssiormL budget orricE 

tUOi ESTIMATE 



1. BILL NUMBER: S. 1976 

2. BILL TITLE; George Wachinyton Peace Academy Act 

3. PURPOSES OF BILL: To establish the George Washington Peace Acader^y 
in order to; (1) inquire into the empirical and historical nature 
of the process of peace; (2) examine the disciplines of social, 
behavioral and physical sciences, and the arts and humanities to 
extract methodologies which will provide information and new tech- 
niques to develop alternatives to situations of conflict; (3) train 
and instruct individuals in methods of resolving conflicts among 
nations by utilizing avenues of peaceful cooperation and under- 
standing; and for other purposes. This bill is an authorization 
and does not directly provide budget authority. Actual funding 

is subject to subsequent appropriations action. 

4. COST ESTIMATE: ($ in millions) 

This bill falls vn'thin Function 500. 

21 FY 7 8 FY 79 FY 80 FY 81 

5.9 6.1 6.3 6.5 6.7 

5. BASIS FOR ESTIMATE: This estimate is based on legislative intent 
where the authorization is "such sums as may be necessary" for the 
George Washington Peace Academy Act. 

Dollars designated for administration and faculty salaries are 
derived from the Executive and Governrrent Service Schedules. The 
avf> '3ge annual fellowship for students is assumed constant over 
the years at a dollar value of $6,500 per year. This is comparable 
to other government programs providing graduate aid. Special pro- 
visions for the students' moving expenses are also provided for in 
the Act and have been estimated to be $2,500 based on a random sample 
of individuals participating in similar programs. Visiting lecturers 
and consultants are paid on a basis comparable to the existing milita*-y 
acade.Tiies ' allowance for this item. Administrative costs are assumea 
to be 10 percent of salary dollars. 

Because the cost estimate consists primarily of salary dollars, the 
outlays will be projected using the pay raise rates for Government 
Service and military personnel for all items except student stipends 
as outlined by Path C of CBO's Economic Assumptions.* 



♦Student stipends ere assui-ned constant. 
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6> CSTIf'^Mf: C0:-;PARIS0N: MoL Applicdble. 
7. PHtVIOUS CBO ESriftATC: None, 

B. ESTIMATE PPXPARrD BY: F^atricia L. P-.:ucy (22f)-^97^) 
9. ESTIIVOL APPROVED BYr y -<) 




for Budget Analysis 
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Senior Pell. Thank voti very much. It. has been a good hearing, 

'^t^J^^S'l^'^^^t^- suhc.o,n,nit.c. i>oaring was ad- 
jonrnwL] 

o 
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